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THE SELF AS RELATED TO FORMAL PARTICIPATION IN 
THREE PENNSYLVANIA RURAL COMMUNITIES* 


by Emory J. Brown} 


ABSTRACT 


This paper deals with sociological and social-psychological differentiat- 
ing factors associated with high and low degrees of participation in formal 


organizations. 


The study shows that high and low participants are selected 


from different positions in the social structure; in addition, both groups have 


self-images which are similar to actual participation patterns. 


An explora- 


tory phase of the study gave evidence that community attitudes concerning 
formal participation role-expectations of various positions are in accordance 


with actual participant behavior. 


Formal social participation has been 
and continues to be an area of prolific 
research by rural sociologists. These 
participation studies focus primarily 
on differential characteristics associ- 
ated with people who participate in 
varying degrees in local organizations. 
Little emphasis has been given to the 
process which influences varying levels 
of participation. This paper analyzes 
selected differential characteristics of 
active and inactive participants in for- 


mal organizations in three Pennsyl- 
vania rural communities, and explores 
one area of sociological process which 
influences differential patterns of par- 
ticipation—that of community role- 
expectations. 


*Revision of a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society 
in Haverford, Pa., April 5-6, 1952. The data 
presented in this paper are from a research 
project of The Pennsylvania State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station. For a 
complete analysis of the data, see Emory J. 
Brown, “Elements Associated with Activity 
and Inactivity in Formal Organizations” 
(Ph.D. thesis, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan, 1952). The author is in- 
debted to M. E. John, William Reeder, Don- 
ald Hay, J. Allan Beegle, Wilbur Brook- 
over, and Duane Gibson for advice in con- 
nection with this research, and also to S. 
W. Blizzard and Roy C. Buck for their criti- 
cism of this paper. 

+The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

1Neal Gross, “Review of Current Re- 
search on the Sociology of Rural Life,” 
American Sociological Review, XVII (Feb., 
1952), p. 85. 
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The social organization of these three 
communities can be described in terms 
of the positions which people occupy.” 
The respondents play various roles as 
members of the community social 
structure. A role consists of a whole 
set of behaviors which are more or less 
characteristic of all the occupants of 
any position. In any society, all indi- 
viduals who occupy the same positions 
are adapting to the same set of role- 
expectations. When we talk about 
roles, we are referring to a set of be- 
haviors which are expected of any in- 
dividual who occupies a certain posi- 
tion. Thus, role is a pattern of be- 
havior associated with a particular cat- 
egory of people within the community 
social structure. 

However, each individual is some- 
what unique in the specific way in 
which the role is played. Self-percep- 
tions and self-attitudes serve as inter- 
vening variables to determine actual 
role behavior. 

The process by which the individual 
learns the behavior expected of him 
can be conceptualized by the scheme of 
the development of the self. In the 
process of interacting with other indi- 
viduals, each person comes to conceive 
of the self in terms of other people’s 


attitudes toward him. Mead describes 


2T. M. Newcomb, Social Psychology 
(New York: The Dryden Press, 1950), p. 
275. 
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the dynamics by which the attitudes 
of the community members are a so- 
cial-psychological factor in the devel- 
opment of the self when he says, 
“These social or group attitudes are 
brought within the individual’s field of 
direct experience, and are included as 
elements in the structure of the self, in 
the same way that the attitudes of par- 
ticular individuals are; and the indi- 
vidual arrives at them, or succeeds in 
taking them by means of further or- 
ganizing, and then generalizing, the at- 
titudes of particular other individuals 
in terms of their organized social bear- 
ings and implications.”* The organized 
community or social group which gives 
to the individual his unity of self may 
be called the “generalized other.” Thus, 
the attitude of the generalized other is 
the attitude of the whole community. 
The development of the self includes 
taking the attitudes of other indi- 
viduals toward himself and toward one 
another within the human social pro- 
cess, and bringing that social process 
as a whole into his individual experi- 
ence. It is in the form of the general- 
ized other that the social process in- 
fluences the behavior of individuals— 
i.e., that the community exercises con- 
trol over the conduct of its individual 
members.* 

A person behaves in accordance with 
what the self means to him. A per- 
son’s self represents his own side of 
his perceived relationship to others.° 
The image of the self acts as a factor 
in determining role behavior; for, as 
one writer states, “The conception of 
self may also be thought of as a role 


8G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934), p. 158. 

* Ibid., p. 155. 

* Newcomb, op. cit., p. 328. 
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one intends, or is expected to play in 
social situations.’”* 

Since formal participation is a form 
of social interaction, the process by 
which the self develops would be per- 
t.nent in analyzing factors associated 
with formal participant behavior. The 
expected role behavior associated with 
various positions becomes a part of the 
self and would be an aspect of the so- 
cial process influencing the develop- 
ment of formal participation patterns. 

Deduced from the theoretical frame- 
work just presented are three hypothe- 
ses which delimit the empirical re- 
search reported in this paper: (1) Dif- 
ferential formal participation patterns 
are associated with positions in the 
community social structure, so that 
high and low formal participants can 
be differentiated on the basis of posi- 
tion occupied. (2) Differential formal 
participation patterns are associated 
with self-images, so that high and low 
formal participants have self-images 
that influence the participant roles 
they play. (3) Differential participa- 
tion role-expectation patterns for vari- 
ous positions are in accordance with 
actual participant behavior of individ- 
uals in these positions. 

For the purposes of this paper, for- 
mal participation includes behavior in 
voluntary associations where (1) offi- 
cers are selected, (2) membership is 
permitted by choice as opposed to au- 
tomatic or compulsory membership, 
and (3) at least one face-to-face meet- 
ing a year is held.’ 


METHODOLOGY 


In order to study the relationship be- 
tween formal participation and objec- 


® Bingham Dai, “Some Problems of Per- 
sonality Development Among Negro Chil- 
dren” in Personality in Nature, Society and 
Culture, ed. by Kluckhohn and Murray 
(New York: Knopf, 1948), p. 439. 

7Cf. F. Boyd, M. Oyler, and W. Nicholls, 
Factors in the Success of Rural Organiza- 
tions, Kentucky AES Bull. 364, Lexington 
(1936). 
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tive and subjective indices of status, 
624 individuals were personally inter- 
viewed during the summer of 1948 in 
three Pennsylvania rural communities." 
‘These communities were located in the 
southern, central, and western parts 
of the state. 

Since the communities were selected 
only on the basis of type-of-farming 
area (dairying), population size (2,500- 
4,000 in total community), and lack of 
large industry and minority groups, 
generalizations cannot be more precise 
than to communities of this type. 

Community key informants were 
used to rate all married residents be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 65 on “how 
much they take part in organizations.” 
These ratings were quantified and only 
the extremes were selected for inter- 
viewing, so that about 100 of the most 
active and 100 of the most inactive in- 
dividuals in each of the three com- 
munities comprise the sample. 


The degree of participation for each 


respondent was later computed in 
Chapin-Scale scores. It was decided to 
divide the scores at 15, so that those 
with 15 or more were called “active” 
and those with less than that, “inac- 
tive.” The Chapin-Scale score arith- 
metic mean for the inactives was 5.46, 
and that of the actives was 32.17. There 
was close agreement between the key 
informants’ ratings and the Chapin- 
Scale scores. 


STATUS OF ACTIVES AND INACTIVES 
IN THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

The analysis showed that the active 
and inactive formal participants differ 
significantly on income, education, and 
occupation—the three objective indices 
of status used. When the sample was 
divided into three income groups, al- 
most half the actives but only one- 
tenth of the inactives were in the high- 


*The discrepancy between the number 
of individuals interviewed and the number 
of cases for which data are reported in the 
tables is due to incomplete data. 
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est income group (see Table 1). The 
actives had more formal education, as 
about 60 per cent of the actives and 
slightly less than 20 per cent of the in- 
actives had completed high school. A 
comparison of occupations shows that 
the actives included a larger percent- 
age of professional, proprietor, and 
clerical groups than the _ inactives, 
while the latter group had a larger 
percentage of farmers and laborers. 
Hence, the active formal participants 
had higher income, education, and 
occupational status than the inactives. 
Additional evidence was obtained from 
key informants in each community 
who rated the respondents on their 
“standing” in the community. In all 
communities, the actives were judged 
higher in standing than the ine~tives. 
The results from this study ar: «1 sub- 
stantial agreement with those . obtained 
in previous studies of socio-economic 
factors associated with formal partici- 
pation. 


SELF-IMAGES OF ACTIVES AND INACTIVES 

Why are actives from high-status 
groups and inactives from lower ones? 
Or, what are the social and social- 
psychological processes that explain 
formal participation? One possible ex- 
planation is that individuals accept for 
themselves a certain status position 
and participate in accordance with that 
self-judgment. The conception of the 
self would include a feeling either of 
being expected to or not expected to 
participate in organizations. Hence, 
an individual who sees himself in a 
low-status group would define his role 
in terms of an image of nonparticipant, 
while the self-image of high-status in- 
dividuals would include a feeling of 
being expected to participate. 

A further aspect of the study was to 
determine whether or not active and 
inactive formal participants differ in 
their self-images of formal participa- 
tion roles played in their communities. 
The individuals responded to the fol- 
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TABLE 1. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ACTIVE AND INACTIVE FORMAL 


PARTICIPANTS BY OBJECTIVE INDICES OF STATUS, IN THREE 
PENNSYLVANIA RURAL COMMUNITIES, 1948 


Status indices and categories 


Family income group:* 
Lowest income 
Middle income 
Highest income 


Grades of schooling completed:** 
Eight or less 
Nine to eleven 
Twelve 
More than twelve 


Occupation of male respondents and husbands of 


female respondents:*** 
Professional 


Proprietor 

Clerical 

Skilled and semi-skilled laborer 
Unskilled laborer 





*p <.001; 0 = 
ep <.001; C 
eeen <.001; C= 


lowing questions: “If all of the people 
who live in this community were to be 
divided into four groups on the follow- 
ing items, in which group do you think 
you would fall? Group one would be 
the highest and group four the lowest: 
(a) on the number of organizations 
you belong to; (b) on how active you 
are in the organizations you belong 
to.” 

The active participants generally 
rated thems4lves among those people 
in the community who belong to the 
most or next to the most organizations, 
while the inactives usually rated them- 
selves in that group who belong to the 
least. About two-thirds of the actives 


| Inactive 


(N=212) 
Per cent 
53 
37 
10 


100 100 


(N=255) (N=336) 
Per cent Per cent 
63 24 
18 13 
14 37 


5 26 


100 


100 


(N=338) 


Per cent 


(N=271) 
Per cent 
2 13 

39 36 

4 21 

1 9 

35 18 

19 


100 











saw themselves in the group belonging 
to the most or next to the most organi- 
zations, while 95 per cent of the inac- 
tives had a self-image of being among 
that group belonging to the next to the 
least or least number (see Table 2). 
The self-rating of degree of activity 
was assumed to give an index regard- 
ing intensity of participation. The ac- 
tives generally placed themselves in 
that group which are the most or next 
to the most active, while the inactives 
perceived of themselves as in the lower 
two activity groups. About seven out 
of ten actives and one out of ten inac- 
tives rated themselves among the most 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AC- 
TIVE AND INACTIVE FORMAL PARTICIPANTS 
BY SELF-RATINGS ON NUMBER OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS BELONGED TO, IN THREE 
PENNSYLVANIA RURAL COMMUNI- 
TIES, 1948 


Self-rating on number of | Inactive | Active 
—¥7T9 


organizations belonged to | (N=272) | 


| Per cent | Per cent 


Rank groups:* 
Largest number 0 27 
Next to the largest.... 5 39 
Next to the least 15 23 
Least number 80 11 








or next to the most active (see Table 
3). 

Hence, the active and inactive par- 
ticipants perceived their formal par- 
ticipation patterns and acted in accord- 
ance with their self-judgments. The 
results of these self-ratings are in close 
agreement with data obtained by W. A. 
A. derson, on the basis of which he in- 

preted participation or nonpartici- 

vation as an expression by the partici- 
pators or nonparticipators of their own 
feeling of superiority or inferiority in 
the community.’ 

Additional data on self-images were 
obtained by three staff members in 
rural sociology at The Pennsylvania 
State College. They used a non- 
directive interview technique to ques- 
tion community members from vari- 
ous status positions on their self-image 
as related to formal participation. The 
interviewers were interested in finding 
out whether or not the individuals had 
self-images of being expected to take 
part in formal organizations. 

Business and professional men gen- 
erally had a self-image of being ex- 
pected to belong to the civic organi- 
zations, such as the Lion’s Club. They 


® W. A. Anderson, “Family Social Partici- 
pation and Social Status Self-Ratings,” 
American Sociological Review, XI (June, 
1946), pp. 253-258. 


| (N=342) ° 
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felt expected to spearhead fund-rais- 
ing drives, to do the planning for the 
community, and to supervise parades 
and celebrations. The wives of these 
business and professional people per- 
ceived themselves in a status simi- 
lar to their husbands and felt ex- 
pected to play leadership roles and 
to participate actively in the for- 
mal organizations. One businessman, 
a hardware merchant, felt he was 
expected to be active and contribute 
financially to all organizations. But, 
he verbalized resentment against the 
people who expect this altruistic be- 
havior and then go to a larger city to 
purchase their hardware supplies. Al- 
though he was of the opinion that busi- 
nessmen should stop donating money 
for all types of civic functions, he still 
felt obligated to conform to his pre- 
scribed role in the community. His 
attitude is probably indicative of the 
change in rural communities as the 
familistic gemeinschaft social relation- 
ships operate in an economy requiring 
a contractual gesellschaft type of social 
interaction. 

High-status farmers felt that they 
were expected to be active in organi- 
zations, such as the Grange and farm 
cooperatives. Generally, the farmers 
did not feel that they were expected to 
participate in community civic organi- 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AC- 
TIVE AND INACTIVE FORMAL PARTICIPANTS 
BY SELF-RATINGS ON ACTIVITY IN OR- 
GANIZATIONS, IN THREE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RuRAL COMMUNI- 

TIES, 1948 


Active 
(N=342) 


Self-ratings on degree of | Inactive | 


activity in organizations 


(N=261) 


Per cent | Per cent 


Rank groups:* 
Most active 5 34 
Next to the most 6 36 
Next to the least 19 22 
Least active 70 8 














*p = <.001; OC = .56. 
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zations. A few who did were probably 
playing the role of farm leader. 

Results of this study tend to show 
thet individuals have self-images which 
motivate them to behave accordingly. 
They have a fairly definite judgment 
of the role-behavior expected with re- 
gard to formal participation. 


PARTICIPATION ROLE-EXPECTATION 
PATTERNS 


FORMAI 


The active and inactive formal par- 
ticipants occupy different positions in 
the community and have self-images 
which correspond closely to their par- 
ticipant behavior. This self-image in- 
cludes a conception of being expected 
to participate according to certain pat- 


terns. Does the community define the 


roles associated with various positions 
in such a manner that the people who 
occupy these positions are expected to 


have differential patterns of partici- 
pation? Do the attitudes of community 
members confirm and lend support to 
the feelings and self-judgments of in- 
dividuals in various positions? The 
community expectations are general- 
ized and incorporated into the struc- 
ture of the self. Thus, the expectations 
become stimuli to behave in conform- 
ity with the defined role as an occupant 
of a certain status position. 


If the community expectations are 
social forces which impinge upon the 
actor and motivate him to participate 
accordingly, the community members 
can be expected to express attitudes 
which indicate the expectation that 
the higher income, educational, and 
occupational groups will participate 
more than the lower groups. 

An analysis follows of the ranking, 
for various objective indices of status, 
on being expected to take part in for- 
mal organizations. No attempt is made 
to explain why people have differential 
participation expectations for individ- 
uals in various status positions; rather, 
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these expectations are regarded as 
part of the ongoing social process 

In the summer of 1950, data 
collected in an attempt to examine this 
problem. Data are included from 69 
interview schedules of community 
members who defined the role of var- 
ious status positions in regard to for- 
mal participation. The schedule con- 
tained twenty-five combinations com- 
paring seven different occupations for 
which the respondent replied to this 
question: “Which is expected to take 
the more active part in community or- 
ganizations?” For each comparison 
three different replies were possible 
for example, “farm tenant,” “farm 
owner,” or “both about the same.” The 
respondent chose one of three similar 
answers for each comparison. There 
were 24 other comparisons like this, so 
that all seven occupational groups were 
compared with each other. Three of 
the comparisons were duplicated to 
check reliability of respondents’ an- 
swers. In addition to occupational 
comparisons, the following two ques- 
tions were asked: “Which is expected 
to take the more active part in com- 
munity organizations?—(1) A person 
who is a high-school graduate, a person 
who is not a high-school graduate, or 
both about the same. (2) A person 
who makes $37.50 a week, a person who 
makes $75.00 a week, or both about 
the same.” 

This analysis is viewed as an ex- 
ploratory study. The sample _inter- 
viewed consists of 54 females and 15 
males. No validity is claimed for this 
sample as being representative of the 
community. However, the rankings by 
the women are in the same order as for 
the men. Some interviews were made 
in each of the three communities and 
results were similar in all three. The 
men interviewed included: 1 farm 
owner, 3 businessmen, 2 skilled labor- 
ers, 2 laborers, 5 professionals, and 2 
clerks. The women respondents gave 


were 
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their husbands’ occupations. These 
were much more representative of the 
communities than were the occupa- 
tions of the male respondents, except 
for a deficiency of farmers among the 
husbands of women respondents 

The rank order of the occupations on 
being expected to take part in organi- 
zations is: (1) businessmen, (2) pro- 
fessionals, (3) farm owners, (4) skilled 
leborers, (5) clerks, (6) laborers, and 


(7) farm tenants. 
The respondents expected 
ucated people to be more active than 


etter ed- 


less educated ones; for when asked 
which is expected to be more active in 
community organizations, 69 per cent 
said “a person who is a high-school 
graduate,” 3 per cent said “a _ per- 
son who is not a high-school gradu- 
ate,” and 28 per cent said “both 
about the same.” The. high-income 
people were expected to be more active 
than the low-income people, e.g., 46 per 
cent said “ a person who makes $75.00 
a week,” 11 per cent said “a person 
who makes $37.50,” and 43 per cent 
said “both about the Differ- 
ences in educational more 
significant in participation expectan- 
cies than differences in income. Per- 
haps education is a symbol evoking ex- 
pectancies of organizational activity to 
a greater extent than income 

An example of community expecta- 
tion was observed in one community 
where a membership committee chair- 
man had been given a list of farmers 
tc be contacted as possible new mem- 
bers. Farm owners were listed first 
and farm tenants last. Instructions 
were to start with the top names 

Several respondents, especially older 
and less educated ones, seemed to con- 
centrate when answering the first sev- 
eral occupation comparisons, and then 
answered the others without much ap- 
parent thought. Perhaps a simpler or 
shorter list of comparisons would have 
sufficed. However, the answers to 
three comparisons used in duplicate on 


same.” 
level were 
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the schedule for the occupational com- 
parison showed high reliability. 

It seems that various indices of sta- 
tus have symbolic meaning to the com- 
munity members in regard to partici- 
pation. Education is a factor that 
symbolizes qualities prerequisite to 
taking part in organizations. There- 
fore, the people develop attitudes of 
expectancy that higher educated peo- 
ple will play an active role in organi- 
zations. In the same way, high-income 
groups are symbolic of phenomena as- 
sociated with active participation, and 
the community members expect that 
behavior. Other characteristics, traits, 
or qualities could be viewed as sym- 
hols evoking differential patterns of 
expectancies for formal participation. 

In subsequent studies, the position 
being rated should be more sharply de- 
fined in order to obtain more specific 
details of role definition. Positions of 
high social visibility could be expected 
tc have sharply defined role-expectan- 
cies. Also, such a direct and blunt ap- 
proach as used in this study to measure 
expectancies must be viewed with sus- 
picion. In addition, the term “expecta- 
tion” possibly contains several vari- 
ables which should be delimited and 
defined for empirical research. For 
example, in the field interviews, the 
writer feels that some respondents de- 
fined it in terms of what these people 
actually do in regard to formal partici- 
pation and others in terms of what 
they should do. Role expectations con- 
ceivably offer alternative levels of par- 
ticipation for various status positions 
as well as individuals within each 
group, so that research should focus on 
expectancies of individuals as well as 
broad status groups. Further study 
should include analysis of errors in 
role-taking, for not all people would 
correctly interpret the attitudes of 
other people expressing expected role 
behavior. Another area of study would 
be the communication process by 
which these community attitudes are 
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communicated to individuals within 
various social groups. And whether or 
not the participation expectation pat- 
terns for various roles in other com- 
munities will vary from results of this 
study will have to be investigated. 


SUMMARY 

Data have been presented showing 
that high participants in formal organi- 
zations are generally members of the 
upper educational, occupational, and 
income groups while the low partici- 
pants in such organizations occupy the 
lower categories on these sociological 
variables. The high and low formal 
participants have developed self-im- 
ages which correspond closely to their 
actual participant behavior, and they 
feel expected to participate according- 
ly. Furthermore, the community mem- 
bers have differential expectations of 
various status positions so that they ex- 
pect the white-collar, high income and 
educational groups to be more active in 


organizations than laborers and farm- 
ers, and low income and educational 
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groups. Results indicate that the cycle 
of nonparticipation, self-judgment, and 
expectations of the community is a bar- 
rier that would have to be broken if 
total involvement of community mem- 
bers in organizations is desired. 

An analysis of the social forces caus- 
ing one group of people to be active in 
organizations and another inactive can 
be made on an abstract level by means 
of the concept of the development of 
the self. Roles played by occupants of 
various status positions are defined in 
terms of levels of formal participation 
expectations. These patterns of expec- 
tation or attitudes of the generalized 
other become a part of the self, so that 
the individual behaves in accordance 
with what other people expect of him. 
He takes the role of others with whom 
he interacts and plays his role in con- 
formity with what other people’s be- 
havior toward him means. Hence, the 
role-expectation patterns are viewed as 
one factor in the development of the 
self as regards formal participation. 





AN APPLICATION OF THE LINEAR DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION 
by G. ©. Brandow and A. K. Potter? 


ABSTRACT 


The linear discriminant function appears to be a useful statistical tech- 
nique in sociology and economics, but application of it in these fields has 
been slow to develop. This paper illustrates its applicability in the analysis 
of social participation data from three central Pennsylvania communities. 

The problem of what characteristics of farmers best discriminate- be- 
tween active and inactive participants is used to demonstrate the technique. 
The results are compared with the results obtained by merely comparing 
the individual measures for the two groups, and with the results from mul- 


tiple regression techniques. 


Some limitations of the linear discriminant 


function method are pointed out, but it is concluded that this technique is 
definitely useful in analyzing certain kinds of sociological and economic 


data. 


The linear discriminant function’ is 
no longer a new statistical technique—- 
R. A. Fisher’s first paper on it appeared 
in 1936—but application of it to social 
data has been slow to develop. It ap- 
pears to be useful in sociology and eco- 
nomics, however, and the authors have 
experimented with it in the analysis 
of three sets of data from those fields. 
None of the trials purported to be a 
thorough study of the problem in- 
volved, and no sociological or eco- 
nomic significance is claimed for the 
results. Most of the points that one 
might wish to make about the appli- 
cability of the technique can be illus- 
trated with one of these trials, an 
analysis of social participation of 
farmers. 

+The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

1 Three papers by R. A. Fisher, originally 
published in the Annals of Eugenics (Vol. 
VII, Pt. II, 1936, pp. 179-188; Vol. VIII, Pt. 
IV, 1938, pp. 376-386; Vol. X, Pt. IV, 1940, 
pp. 422-429) appear as papers Nos. 32, 33, 
and 34 in his collected works, Contributions 
to Mathematical Statistics (Wiley, 1950). 
For a description of the theory and method, 
see also David Durand, Risk Elements in 
Consumer Installment Financing (Studies 
in Consumer Installment Financing No. 8, 
National Bureau of Economic Research), 
1941, pp. 105-158, and P. G. Hoel, Introduc- 
tion to Mathematical Statistics (Wiley, 
1947), pp. 121-126. A bibliography is given 
in P. O. Johnson, Statistical Methods in Re- 
search (Prentice-Hall, 1949), pp. 343-357. 
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The data were taken from a study’ 
in which from 8 to 13 local persons in 
each of three communities classified 
more than 4,000 farm and nonfarm in- 
dividuals into five participation groups 
ranging from least active to most ac- 
tive. Among the least active partici- 
pants were 42 farmers, and among the 
most active participants were 44 farm- 
ers. Thus, there were two distinct 
groups (though in this case they did 
not comprise the whole population), 
and a problem for which the linear 
discriminant function might be useful 
was at hand: What characteristics of 
an individual were associated with his 
being in one group rather than in the 
other? Or, in slightly different terms, 
what characteristics of these farmers 
discriminated between the active and 
the inactive participants? 

This question can be approached by 
comparing averages for various meas- 
urements on the active and inactive 
participants. Five characteristics of 
the farmers are listed in Table 1, to- 
gether with the means and the differ- 
ences between means for the two 
groups. Income is measured in class 
intervals rather than in actual dollars. 
On the average, the active participants 


2E. J. Brown, “Elements Associated with 
Activity and Inactivity in Formal Organi- 
zations” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich., 
1952). 
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TABLE 1 
ERS WHO PARTICIPAT 
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MEANS AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS FoR FIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF FARM- 
ED Most ACTIVELY AND LEAST ACTIVELY IN COMMUNITY 


AFFAIRS, THREE PENNSYLVANIA COMMUNITIES, 1948 


Characteristic 


X; Income (in class intervals) 
X- Age 

X; Years of school completed 
X, Years in community 


X; Size of family 


had higher incomes, were younger, 
were better educated, had lived in the 
community longer, and had larger 
families than inactive farmers 

The linear discriminant function 
for the data summarized in Table 1 is 


Z =X, + 0143X_ + 5743X, + O117X. — .2051Xs. (1) 


This function utilizes the five meas- 
urements, X, . Xs, to yield Z, a sort 
of index number. The Z-score for any 
individual is computed by substituting 
his values of X,;... Xs in the function. 
High values of Z indicate that the in- 
dividual is an active participant; low 
values indicate an inactive participant. 
The Z-value serving as the dividing 
point between the two groups is often 
computed by substituting for X, the 
simple average of (a) the mean of X; 
for active participants and (b) the 
mean of X, for the inactive partici- 
pants—and similarly for X»... Xs." 

Obviously, a _ principal _ statistical 
problem is how to compute the coeffi- 
cients of the X’s in equation (1), the 
k’s in the general statement of the 
function 


Z kX, ; Radke « (2) 


The method seeks to obtain coeffi- 
cients (k’s) such that the squared dif- 
ference between the mean Z-score for 
one group and the mean Z-score for 
the other group is as large as possible 


kX, 


This method is not ideal, however, if the 
two groups differ greatly in size. See Du- 
rand, ibid 


Most 
active 
«(N 44) | (N 42) 


Least 


active Difference 


2.0032 
2.571 
3.658 
6.475 
1472 


2.9286 
46.048 

7.524 
26.548 

4.2619 


4.9318 
43.477 
11.182 
33.023 

4.4091 


in relation to the variation of the Z- 
scores within the groups. Although the 
k’s actually obtained are only propor- 
tional to such coefficients, they are sat- 
isfactory for the purpose of the func- 
tion. A set of simultaneous equations 
must be solved: 


Suk: + Suke 4 


Sik: + Sipke 


The subscripts denote the character- 
istics. The S’s are the pooled sums of 
squares and products within groups,* 
and the d’s are the differences between 
The following table am- 
plifies this and indicates the necessary 


group means. 


computations. 


Active participants 
(group 1) 


Inactive participants 
(group 2) 


=X; 
- minus 
Ty 


(2X;)? 


ni 


s 
zX; - plus 
rXizX; 
rX.X, — —————_ plus 
Ty; = .% 


the 
I 
*The values of k may be computed from 
ums of squares and products taken over 
all the data rather than within groups, in 
which case the formula for R* given later 
must be modified. 
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The simultaneous equations used in 
the study of participation and leading 
to equation (1) are: 


+ 62.013k, 2.0032 
B45.87k, + WO25 4k, 443 Ilk, 2.571 
69. 117k 845.87k, + 491.03k, 167. 23k, + 51.965k, 3.658 
142. 71k, + 9025.4k, 167.23ks + 26899k, 420 43k 6.475 
62.013k, — 443.11k, + 51.965k, 420. 43k, + 328 76 14/2 


151.58k, 
105.43k, + 11549k, 


105.43k, + @9.117ks, + 142 71k. 


Since only the proportion of one k 
to another is found, it is customary 
{though not essential) for the purpose 
of the function to adjust the k’s ob- 
tained from the simultaneous equa- 
tions so that the value of one of them 

k;, if convenient—is unity and the 
others bear the proper relation to it. 
The numerical coefficients of equation 
(1) were computed in this manner. 

Equation (1) states the best way to 
combine the five variables (measured 
as they are—income in terms of class 
intervals, age in years, and so on) to 
achieve maximum discrimination be- 
tween active and inactive participants. 
This may be highly useful in predict- 
ing the social participation of other 
farmers in the same or similar com- 
munities. It is an important advantage 
of the discriminant function over a 
comparison like that of Table 1. 

Equation (1) states that high values 
of X» (age of farmer) and low values 
of X; (size of family) contribute to 
high values of Z and, therefore, to 
placing an individual in the active cat- 
egory; while Table 1 suggests that the 
opposite is true. A “reversal of signs” 
of this sort may occur when two or 
more of the characteristics are corre- 
lated with each other. In this case, 
for example, size of family and income 
are positively correlated, and income is 
positively associated with participa- 
tion. When the relation of size of 
family to participation is found, hold- 
ing income and the other variables con- 
stant, the correlation is negative.' 

The coefficient for size of family is not 
significantly different from zero. It could 
be significant in a similar case, however, 
and the principle illustrated here is valid. 
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Thus, the gross relationships indicated 
in a comparison, like that of Table 1 
can be seriously misleading. The dis- 
criminant function shows net relation- 
ships, in which the investigator is like- 
ly to be much more interested. (Net 
relations can be shown in a table by 
elaborate subsorting, but often the 
number of observations is too small 
for the method.) This is a second 
advantage of the function 

The values of k are influenced not 
only by the association of the inde- 
pendent variables with participation 
but also by the units in which they 
are measured. For example, income is 
measured in terms of class intervals; 
if income were measured in dollars 
per month and the class_ interval 
equalled $20, the value of k; would be 
one-twentieth its value in equation (1) 
—or, since k; was made equal to unity, 
the other k’s would be 20 times their 
present values. An acceptable way to 
obtain coefficients—here called k’—that 
show the relative importance of the 
five characteristics as discriminating 
variables independently of units of 
measurement is to adjust the k’s for 
the differences in the standard devia- 
tions of the variables. k’; equals unity, 
and 

oP 


t[-—— 


ol 


k’, = 


The standard deviations com- 


puted from 


are 


In the participation study: 


Characteristt k’ 
1.000 
.100 
1.039 
127 
-.241 


X;, Income 

X,. Age 

X; Education .. 

X, Years in community 
X; Size of family 


Of the five variables, income and 
education are most highly related to 
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participation, size of family is next 
most closely associated with participa- 
tion, and age and years in the com- 
munity are of little, if any, importance. 
(It should be mentioned that almost all 
of the farmers in the study had lived 
in the community for many years.) 

Probably a close parallel between 
the discriminant function and multiple 
regression has already been noted. The 
principal difference is that in the dis- 
criminant analysis the factor being es- 
timated or predicted—in the example 
used here, participation—is a dichot- 
omy, while in regression analysis the 
dependent variable is quantitatively 
expressed. The k and k’ of the dis- 
criminant analysis are comparable to 
b (the partial regression coefficient) 
and to # (b adjusted for the difference 
between the standard deviations of 
two variables) in regression analysis. 
Fisher® has shown that the two meth- 
ods virtually merge, if (to use the ex- 
ample of this paper) the dependent 
variable, participation (y), is quanti- 
fied by assigning the following dummy 
values to the active (group 1) and 
inactive (group 2) farmers: 


Ne —TN; 


wn = and Ye = 


ni + Ne Ti + Ne 


The close relation between the two 
methods is useful in interpreting the 
test for statistical significance of the 
discriminant function. Even if partic- 
ipation were not related at all to the 
five characteristics in the population 
from which the sample was drawn, a 
discriminant function of some sort 
would be obtained through chance 
alone. To test whether equation (1) 
achieves greater discrimination than 
would be likely to result from chance, 


®*R. A. Fisher, Contributions to Mathe- 


matical Statistics, Paper No. 32 (Wiley, 


1950). 
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R* is computed and then tested with 
the familiar F test. 


mina(kid; + keds + .. + Kyd,) 
my + Me + NiMe(Kid; + kode +... + k,d,) 





R? = 


The values of k used here must be the 
ones obtained from the solution of the 
simultaneous equations, before adjust- 
ment, so that k; equals unity. This R? 
has the same value as has the squared 
multiple correlation coefficient com- 
puted for the same data with the de- 
pendent variable, participation, quan- 
tified as stated above. The test of sig- 
nificance is 

R2 (nn: + ne — p — 1) 


i p(1 — R?) 


The lesser degrees of freedom equal 
the number of independent variables, 
p, and the greater degrees of freedom 
equal n; -+- nz — p — 1. The R? in this 
study is .498 and is highly significant. 

There is also the question of whether 
each of the characteristics adds sig- 
nificantly to the discrimination per- 
formed by the function—whether each 
k is significantly different from zero. 
The decision is made in terms of the 
simple correlation, r?, between the Z- 
scores obtained when the whole func- 
tion is used and the Z-scores obtained 
when the variable in question is omit- 
ted from the function. A high value 
of r* indicates that omitting the char- 
acteristic makes little difference and 
that the variable is not significant. 
There are two forms of this test. One, 
generally f=vored by Fisher, does not 
call for recomputing the values of the 
k’s for the other variables when a sin- 
gle variable is dropped from the func- 
tion. The second calls for recomputing 
the other k’s so that the best fitting 
function is obtained after one variable 
has been omitted. Fisher gives the test 
of significance (the variance ratio, or 
F) for the first procedure and implies 
the test for the second.’ 





7R. A. Fisher, ibid., Paper No. 34. 
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In the participation study, the ap- 
propriate tests indicated that Xe and 
X, were not nearly significant, and it 
was decided to omit them from the 
function. It was also observed that the 
presence or absence of a telephone was 
highly associated with participation. 
Though this factor can hardly be re- 
garded as a cause of participation, it 
may be used as a discriminating vari- 
able. Using it in the function raised a 
common problem, however: how to 
use as a discriminating variable a 
measurement that is not quantitative- 
ly expressed. This was done by assign- 
ing the value 0 to the absence of a 
telephone and the value 1] to the pres- 
ence of a telephone. The new function 
was found to be 


Z = X: + .513Xs — .257Xs + 1.710X6. (3) 


The R? for this function is .519 and 
is highly significant. Also, 
Characteristi« k 


. 1.000 
.929 


X;: Income .. 
X; Education 
Xs Size of family.. 


Xs Telephone .508 


Equation (3) classifies 84 per cent of 
the observations correctly* (probably 
an overstatement of the population 
proportion) and appears acceptable as 
the final form of the linear discriminant 
function for the participation study. 
Whether each k is or is not significant- 
ly different from zero may be tested 
by the use of r* (other k’s not recom- 
puted when one variable is omitted) 
as described above. 


Characteristic omitted rae Fr 


X;: Income 805 5.82 
X; Education sxe | ae 4.60 
X; Size of family..... .977 .69 
X, Telephone .947 1.57 


*r? computed over all the data—-not within groups 


*An observation is properly classified 
when the Z-score computed for it from the 
discriminant function correctly selects to 
the group of the dichotomy to which the 
observation belongs. 
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Since the value of F required for the 
5 per cent level of significance in this 
case is 2.72, the function contains two 
measurements whose statistical signifi- 
cance has not been established. 


USE OF CHAPIN SCORE AND REGRESSION 

If the 86 farmers’ participation were 
measured by the Chapin Scale’ rather 
than by classification into one of two 
categories (active and inactive), the 
dependent variable would be quantita- 
tively expressed and ordinary multiple 
regression could be used for the analy- 
sis. This alternative was tried and the 
following regression equation obtained: 


Y = —15.2 + 3.78X, + 1.96X, — .263X, + 13.71X. (4) 


Y is the Chapin Score, and the X’s 
stand for the same variables as pre- 
viously. 

The R 
highly significant. 
were: 


obtained was .509 and was 
The values of B 


Characteristic 

X; Income 

X; Education 

X; Size of family 
X« Telephone 


Comparison of equations (3) and (4) 
shows that the direction of the effect 
of each independent variable on par- 
ticipation was the same in each case. 


°F. S. Chapin, “Social Participation and 
Social Intelligence,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 4 (Apr., 1939), pp. 157-168. 
This scale has at least been partially stand- 
ardized, and has been used in several pre- 
vious formal participation studies. The 
Chapin formal participation scale, first de- 
veloped in 1928 and revised in 1937, pur- 
ports to measure the intensity and exten- 
sity of an individual’s participation in terms 
of a quantitative score arrived at by the 
following scoring system: one point for 
membership in an organization, two points 
for attendance, three points for pecuniary 
contributions, four points for committee 
membership, and five points for office-hold- 
ing. The total number of points for all or- 
ganizations an individual participates in is 
his Chapin Scale Score. 
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This is noteworthy because the sign of 
X; in the discriminant function was not 
consistent with Table 1. The two R’s 
were nearly the same size. The rela- 
tive importance of the variables as 
measured by k’ and # was the same, 
except that telephone was given great- 
er importance in the Chapin Score 
regression analysis than in the dis- 
criminant function. The general simi- 
larity of the results is attributable to 
the close association of the Chapin 
Scores with the classification per- 
formed by local informants and to 
similarity of the regression and dis- 
criminant function methods. 

A comparison of this sort often is not 
possible, because usually we do not 
have two closely associated measure- 
ments, one qualitative and the other 
quantitative, for the dependent vari- 
able. 


SOME LIMITATIONS OF THE METHOD 


Often certain independent variables 
that might be used in a discriminant 
function are qualitatively rather than 


quantitatively expressed. If some or- 
der is clearly implied, as when health 
of children is described as excellent, 
good, fair, or poor, often the variable 
may be arbitrarily quantified and use- 
ful results obtained. If a dichotomous 
independent variable such as presence 
or absence of telephone is quantified 
and if this variable is the dominant dis- 
criminating characteristic, bi-modal Z- 
distributions may be obtained, with se- 
rious violation of the mathematical as- 
sumptions upon which che method is 
based. This happened, for example, in 
a study of migration of rural youths 

in which marriage proved to be much 
more highly associated with leaving 
the home community soon after high 
school than were IQ, personality score, 
or family income. This difficulty is not 
serious when the dichotomous inde- 


ra 


‘© One of the three trials upon which this 
discussion is based. 
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pendent variable is not dominant—for 
example, the presence or absence of a 
telephone in the participation study. 
An independent variable that is quali- 
tatively expressed in several classes 
without any clearly implied order (na- 
tionality or religion, for instance) can- 
not be used in the discriminant func- 
tion. 

The method assumes that relation- 
ships are additive and linear. If, in 
the study of participation, size of fam- 
ily had one effect on participation in 
the low-income brackets and another 
or none at all in the high-income 
brackets, the discriminant function 
would not accurately describe the sit- 
uation. Nor would it give satisfactory 
results if an additional ‘year of educa- 
tion had one effect on participation 
among farmers who had not gone be- 
yond the eighth grade and another or 
none at all among farmers who had 
gone further. Transformation of the 
data to logarithmic or other forms, o1 
similar devices sometimes used in mul- 
tiple regression analysis offer possibili- 
ties of handling some of these situa- 
tions, but the usefulness of these ex- 
pedients seems limited in practice 

The time required for the computa- 
tions needed in the linear discriminant 
function method is about the same as 
that needed for the corresponding cal- 
culations in multiple regression and 
correlation. The method is much more 
laborious than making sorts and sub- 
sorts in tabular analysis 

Despite its limitations, however, the 
linear discriminant function seems to 
be useful in analyzing one particular 
kind of sociological and economic data. 
In the three trials of the method on 
which this conclusion is based, it gave 
reasonable and interpretable results 
This does not mean, of course, that a 
high degree of discrimination can be 
expected whenever the data are in 
proper form for application of the 
method, because there may be no sig- 
nificant relationships in the data. 





SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF FARM OPERATORS SOUGHT AS SOURCES 
OF FARM INFORMATION IN A MISSOURI COMMUNITY 


by Herbert F. Lionberger+ 


ABSTRACT 


This paper presents the results of an intensive field investigation to 
determine whether farm operators who were sought as sources of farm 
information in a northeast Missouri farming community possessed charac- 
teristics which distinguished them from other farm operators in the 


community. 


Analysis of the data revealed that those who were most frequently 
sought as sources did possess such characteristics and that many of these 
characteristics were functionally related to the diffusion and use of farm 


information. 


An answer to the question whether local influentials possess the same 
leadership qualities under other cultural conditions known to exist in 
rural society must await further research. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT' 


The search for information on a per- 
son-to-person basis is a characteristic 
condition of rural life. When other 
sources of farm information are used 
with reluctance, the advice of friends 
and neighbors is often freely sought. 
Persons who are more turned to as 
sources of information are naturally in 
a position to exercise greater influence 
and potential leadership in promoting 
technological change than others. This 
study attempts to determine whether 
farm operators who were frequently 
used as sources of farm information in 
a northeast Missouri farming com- 
munity possessed characteristics which 
distinguished them frem their less 
sought associates. 

In order to determine who were in 
greatest demand as sources of farm 
information, all of the 279 farm opera- 
tors in the community were asked to 
indicate to whom they talked most fre- 
quently about farm problems. In the 
responses to this question, 22 of the 
farmers interviewed were mentioned 

tUniversity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

‘The writer acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to C. E. Lively for his continual as- 
sistance and direction throughout the study, 
and to C. M. Coughenour who did the in- 
terviewing and assisted in planning the 
study. 


by 5 or more other farm operators, 60 
were named by 2 to 4 others, 72 by one, 
and 125 were not mentioned at all. 
These groups are designated here as A, 
BE, C, and D groups, respectively. Only 
selected social and economic charac- 
teristics of these farm operators are 
considered in this paper. Other char- 
acteristics more directly pertinent to 
the diffusion and use of farm informa- 
tion will be presented in a later publi- 
cation.” 


SOME GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Age and Experience.—Despite ten- 
dencies in American society to defer to 
age and experience in the exercise of 
privilege and power, Group A farmers 
were not appreciably older or more ex- 
perienced than other farmers in the 
community. The average age for Group 
A operators was 50 years. However, 
the average age for all operators was 
50.2, and the range by the subgroups 
previously indicated did not exceed six 
years. Twenty-three per cent of the 
Group A operators were less than 
thirty-five years of age, which was 


2 This paper represents only a small seg- 
ment of a larger and more comprehensive 
project designed to study barriers to the 
diffusion and use of farm information, with 
particular reference to the influence of in- 
formal associational patterns. 
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somewhat greater than the proportion 
in groups B, C, and D of similar age 
(percentages were 22, 19, and 16, re- 
spectively). In contrast to the other 
groups, in which the proportions hav- 
ing attained the age of 70 years ranged 
from 5 to 7 per cent, no Group A 
cperator had attained that age. Also, 
somewhat fewer Group A operators 
were 60 to 69 years of age than the 
operators in groups B, C, and D. Thus, 
the fact that a farmer’s age was less 
than the average seems to have been no 
harrier to his acceptance as a personal 
source of farm information by other 
farm operators. On the other hand, 
those 60 years of age and over were 
somewhat less frequently sought as 
sources than those under sixty. 

Group A operators were also very 
similar to other groups with respect to 
average years of farm experience. They 
had been farming for an average of 24 
years. The community average was 


24.3 and the averages for groups A 
through D did not vary more than four 
years. About 23 per cent of Group A 
had been farming for less than 10 
years, but none had been farming for 


as many as 50 years. Except for in- 
cluding no farmers who had been farm- 
ing 50 years or more, Group A opera- 
tors were not significantly different 
from other groups with respect to 
farm experience. From 3 to 10 per 
cent of the operators in groups B. C, 
and D had been farming for 50 years 
or more. 


Residence.—Except for one area of 
comparative social isolation, Group A 
operators were quite proportionally 
distributed throughout the community. 
Although approximately 18 per cent 
of the farm operators of the com- 
munity were residing in this isolated 
area, no one in the area was men- 
tioned by five or more farm operators 
as a most frequently sought source of 
farm information. The area was char- 
acterized by poorer farming methods, 
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less mechanization, and lower farm in- 
comes than generally prevailed else- 
where in the community. The distinc- 
tive nature of the area was readily 
recognized by farm operators living 
within the area as well as by those liv- 
ing outside of it. 

Group A operators had been living 
in the community for an average of 
about 38 years. Two-thirds of them 
had been residing there for 30 or more 
years. The medians for years of resi- 
dence of group B and C operators were 
33 and 35 years, respectively. On the 
other hand, those never mentioned as 
persons most frequently sought as 
sources of farm information (Group D) 
had been living in the community for 
an average of only about 25 years. 
Although there was some tendency to 
look to operators who had been living 
ir, the community for extended periods 
of time, 4 of the 22 Group A operators 
had been living there less than 10 
years. 

It is thus apparent that characteris- 
tics which cause others to look to par- 
ticular farm operators for advice and 
assistance are by no means perfectly 
correlated with either age or length of 
residence in the community. 


Schooling —Group A operators were 
not distinctly different from groups B, 
C, and D with respect to average edu- 
cational attainment. Group A reported 
an average of 8.8 years of schooling; 
Group B operators reported an average 
of 9.0 years; and groups C and D, 88 
and 8.7 years, respectively. Slightly 
over half of the Group A operators re- 
ported 8 years of schooling. Only one 
reported less than that amount. Four 
of the 22 (18 per cent) had had some 
college training; this was somewhat in 
excess of the proportion of college- 
trained people in groups B, C, and D. 
The one Group A operator with less 
than eight years of schooling was an 
elderly man who was operating a farm 
much larger than the average for 
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Group A. He, like other Group A op- 
erators, had established a reputation 
for good farming. 


PARTICIPATION IN FORMAL SOCIAL GROUPS 


Participation in formal social groups 
is related both to social standing in the 
community and to the diffusion and 
use of farm information. Although this 
paper makes no attempt to analyze the 
relationship between formal associa- 
tional patterns and farm practice ac- 
ceptance-use, qualitative classification 
schemes are used for presenting social 
participation characteristics of farm 
eperators in a framework which is 
functionally related to the diffusion 
and use of farm information. Two 
attributes of formal social participation 
which are likely to bear such a func- 
tional relationship are the expansive- 
ness of associational patterns and the 
degree of secularization manifest in 
group objectives and activities. Formal 
group membership and participation 
are accordingly classified into cate- 
gories representing varying degrees of 
outward orientation from the localis- 
tic setting and in two contrasting de- 
grees of secularization—namely, sacred 
and secular. Although neither scheme 
provides a discrete series of categories 
into which all formal organizations op- 
erating in the community will neatly 
fit, both provide a satisfactory measure 
of relative differences with respect to 
these attributes. Another qualitative 
measure, which is probably more use- 
ful for status differentiation purposes 
than for an analysis of the relationship 
to the diffusion of farm information, is 
social participation requiring distinc- 
tive administrative or advisory respon- 
sibility. Formal groups of this kind 
have accordingly been segregated for 
special consideration. 

Since amount of social participation 
as well as kind may be functionally re- 
lated to the diffusion of farm informa- 
tion and the acceptance of new farm 
practices, some quantitative measure 
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of social participation was needed. In 
order to provide such a measure, a se- 
ries of social participation scores based 
on both kind and quantity of social par- 
ticipation in currently organized formal 
groups was introduced and used.’ 


Formal Groups of Localistic Orienta- 
tion.—Formal social groups of localistic 
or neighborhood orientation do not 
regularly provide contacts outside the 
immediate locality or neighborhood. 
They represent the more localistic of 
the formal social groups—such organi- 
zations as the local P.T.A., farm clubs, 
and various church-affiliated groups. 
With the possible exception of the 
more formal aspects of church partici- 
pation, informal visiting and purely 
social activities predominate among 
the major objectives of these groups. 
In the community studied, they were 
more widely distributed than social 
groups of extra-localistic orientation. 
From the standpoint of membership 
and distribution, the church was the 
most universal of the localistically ori- 
ented social groups, by a wide margin. 

Eighty-two per cent of Group A op- 
erators were church members. The 
proportions for groups B, C, and D 
ranged from 40 per cent for Group D 
to 56 per cent for Group C. Further- 
more, Group A operators were much 
more active in church activities than 


8’ Social participation scores were com- 
puted in a manner similar to the methods 
used by F. Stuart Chapin, and later by 


Donald Hay and others. Credits were as- 
signed for participation of farm operators 
in formal socia) groups as follows: member- 
ship, 1 point; occasional attendance, 1 point; 
regular attendance, 2 points; committee 
membership, 3 points; and holding an office, 
4 points. Individual participation scores 
were obtained by adding the scores for 
each organization in which an operator 
participated. More specific types of social 
participation scores were obtained by com- 
puting scores for participation in formal 
organizations of localistic, community, and 
extra-community orientation and for par- 
ticipation in church, secular, and adminis- 
trative or advisory formal groups. 
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group B, C, and D operators. The av- 
erage church participation score for 
Group A was 11.0, which was more 
than twice the average for groups B 
and C, and almost three times the 
average for Group D. Although the lo- 
cal P.T.A. ranked second to the church 
from the standpoint of membership, 
it was one of the few social groups 
in which Group A operators showed 
less participation than other farm- 
ers. Only one of the 22 Group A 
operators reported P.T.A. membership. 
Groups B, C, and D reported member- 
ship ranging from 14 to 25 per cent. 
Grange membership was small for all 
groups—Group A led the list with 9 
per cent; in no other group did mem- 
bership exceed 6 per cent. 

All of the Group A operators were 
members of at least one localistically 
oriented social group, whereas from 23 
to 35 per cent of the operators in 
groups B, C, and D reported no such 
effiliation. The median composite par- 
ticipation score for Group A operators 
in all formal social groups cf localistic 
orientation was 7.2. Comparable scores 
for groups B and C were 5.4 and 4.7, 
respectively, while the median score 
for Group D was only 3.2 (see Figure 
1). Approximately 5 per cent of both 
group A and B operators had scores of 
20 or more. Scores for all group C and 
D operators were less than 20. When 
church participation scores are re- 
moved from the composite scores for 
each group, it is obvious that church 
participation is the component of local- 
istic social participation which sets 
apart Group A operators as distinct 
from groups B, C, and D. Their par- 
ticipation in localistic formal organiza- 
tions not affiliated with the church 
was no greater than that of operators 
in groups B, C, and D. 


Formal Groups of Community-wide 


Orientation—Formal groups of com- 
munity-wide orientation are those 
which provide regular contacts outside 
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the immediate neighborhood or local- 
ity, but not outside the community. 
Some of these organizations are vil- 
lage-centered, and some are not. Some, 
for example the local Missouri Farm- 
ers’ Association, provide little or no op- 
portunity for association on a personal 
group basis, while certain others, such 
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FIGURE 1. AVERAGE SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 
Scores or Group A, B, C, anp D 
FARM OPERATORS 


as the Daughters of the American Rev- 
clution and fraternal lodges, stress this 
function. All of them tend to be se- 
lective of membership on a special- 
interest rather than on a locality basis 
and, therefore, are essentiaily special- 
interest groups. All embody mech- 
anisms for self-maintenance and ex- 
clusion of members and activities not 
compatible with the promotion of the 
interests represented. In the aggre- 
gate, they provide a wider range of 
contacts than formal social groups of 
purely localistic orientation, but not as 
wide as those of extra-community 
orientation. 


About 41 per cent of the Group A 
operators were members of the com, 
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munity Civic Club, which is an or- 
ganization directed to community im- 
provement. Ten per cent of the Group 
B operators were members, compared 
with only 4 per cent of those in groups 
C and D. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the Group 
A operators were members of the Wolf 
Club, a club organized to rid the com- 
munity of wolves, which were destruc- 
tive of young livestock. But only 25 
per cent of the Group B operators, 15 
per cent of the Group C operators, and 
13 per cent of those in Group D be- 
longed to the club. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the Group A 
operators were members of the Adult 
F'arm School, provided through the fa- 
cilities of the vocational agriculture de- 
partment of the local high school. Thir- 
teen per cent of the Group B operators, 
8 per cent of those in Group C, and 4 
per cent in Group D attended these 
classes. Thirty-two per cent of the 
Group A operators were members of 
the Hundred Bushel Club, which was 
dedicated to producing high corn yields 
by the use of improved farm practices. 
Three per cent of the Group B opera- 
tors and one per cent in Group C 
were members; but none in Group D 
was so affiliated. Forty-five per cent of 
Group A operators were members of 
the Clarence Grain Company, a local 
grain marketing cooperative, compared 
with 12 per cent of those in Group B, 
7 per cent of those in Group C, and 
4 per cent in Group D. 

Only fifteen farmers in the entire 
community were members of such fra- 
ternal organizations as the Masonic 
lodge, the Woodmen, and the Odd Fel- 
lows, and only one was a Group A 
operator. All other members were 
group B, C, and D operators. 

About 64 per cent of the Group A 
operators were members of the local 
unit of the Missouri Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, as were 40 per cent of the Group 
B operators, 38 per cent of the Group C 
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operators, and 28 per cent of those in 
Croup D. 

Viewed in the aggregate, 86 per cent 
of the Group A operators and 65 per 
cent of the Group B operators were 
members of at least one formal organi- 
zation of community-wide orientation. 
Comparable figures for groups C and 
D were 53 and 39 per cent, respectively. 
Median community participation scores 
ranged from less than one for farm 
cperators in groups C and D to 9.0 for 
Group A operators. The median for 
Group B was 2.7. Thus, Group A op- 
erators were distinctly more active in 
formal organizations of community- 
wide orientation than other farm op- 
erators in the community. 


Formal Groups of Extra-Community 
Orientation.—Formal groups of extra- 
community orientation provide regular 
contacts beyond the boundaries of the 
community. Such organizations are 
ordinarily administrative or advisory 
in nature, or are specifically designed 
to promote special interests. In nearly 
all of these groups entertainment as an 
objective is strictly incidental. In com- 
position they draw heavily from coun- 
ty administrative and advisory boards 
and commissions. 

Forty-one per cent of the Group A 
operators were members of the exten- 
sion association, a county organization 
for sponsoring the local office of the 
Agricultural Extension Service Twen- 
ty-three per cent of the Group B op- 
erators were members, but no one in 
groups C or D was in this organization. 
Three of the 22 Group A operators 
were members of the county Agricul- 
tural Extension Service governing 
board. No one in groups B, C, or D 
was serving on this board. 

Other county boards and commis- 
sions on which only Group A operators 
were serving were the Shelby County 
Livestock Marketing Commission, with 
27 per cent membership, and the Shel- 
by County Soil Conservation District 
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Board of Supervisors, with two mem- 
bers on the board. One Group A op- 
erator was serving on the county school 
board and another on the county Se- 
lective Service board. 


With the exception of two persons 
serving on the county Production and 
Marketing Administration Board and 
five serving on the county 4-H Club 
Council, no farm operator in_ the 
community other than those in Group 
A were members of any county ad- 
ministrative, advisory, or governing 
board known to the investigators in 
this study. Taken in the aggre- 
gate, only eight farm operators in 
groups B, C, or D reported any 
participation at all in formal social 
crganizations of extra-community ori- 
entation. This represents only 3 per 
cent of the farmers in these groups. On 
the other hand, almost 55 per cent of 
the Group A operators reported mem- 
bership in at least one formal social 
group of extra-community orientation. 
Median scores for participation in for- 
mal organizations of extra-community 
orientation ranged from less than one 
for farm operators in groups B, C, and 
D to 5.0 for those in Group A. Thus, 
social participation in formal organiza- 
tions of extra-community orientation 
was almost exclusively a function of 
Group A operators. 


Secular Social Groups.—Since partici- 
pation in formal secular groups is like- 
ly to bear a different relationship to the 
diffusion of farm information than par- 
ticipation in church-affiliated organiza- 
tions, a dichotomous “sacred-secular” 
classification was used in further anal- 
ysis. Since participation in church 


*Although the sacred-secular classifica- 


tion scheme here used is essentially a 
church-nonchurch one, the writer does not 
intend to imply that church and sacred are 
to be regarded as synonymous. It so hap- 
pens, however, that church-affiliated organi- 
zations seem to be the only formal social 
groups in the community that could be 
properly classified as sacred. 
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organizations is essentially a localistic 
phenomenon, it has already been treat- 
ed as one form of social participation in 
formal groups of localistic orientation. 
In addition to providing a more useful 
framework for analyzing the relation- 
ship between social participation in 
formal groups and the diffusion of farm 
information, the sacred-secular classi- 
fication permits a more careful exami- 
nation of the relationship between 
church participation and community 
prestige which became apparent dur- 
ing the prestige-rating process. 

Nothing further need be said at this 
point concerning church participation 
differentials, except to restate that 
church membership was more univer- 
sal for Group A operators than for 
group B, C, and D operators, and that 
the church participation score for 
Group A operators was almost twice 
that of any other group. Even so, dif- 
ferentials in participation in formal 
secular social groups were even great- 
er. The secular participation score for 
Group A operators was 15. This was 
about three times the score for Group 
B operators, the nearest competitors. 
Corresponding scores for groups C and 
D were 3.2 and 1.8, respectively. All 
but 9 per cent of Group A operators 
were members of at least one formal 
social group other than a _ church- 
affiliated one. For groups B, C, and D, 
the proportions who were not members 
of any such groups were 12 per cent, 
32 per cent, and 44 per cent, respec- 
tively. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


Consideration of socio-economic sta- 
tus differences is especially important 
in studies of this kind because of at- 
tendant social, economic, and psycho- 
logical characteristics which may serve 
as barriers to the diffusion of farm in- 
formation on a person-to-person basis, 
and thus to the adoption of improved 
farm practices. Such differentials may 
be inferred either from the degree to 
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which personal achievement conforms 
to existing expectations and standards 
cf achievement or from the possession 
ef institutionalized symbols of status, 
or in both ways. Status evaluations 
based on the latter have been referred 
to as “mass society” ratings.’ They are 
highly formal and stereotyped in na- 
ture and are not influenced by personal 
achievement. They represent some- 
thing of a societal concensus concern- 
ing abstracted societal forms or sta- 
tuses, without regard to the particular 
individual who may be playing the 
role. Community rank, on the other 
hand, is based on a wide variety of fac- 
tors including personal achievement, 
evaluations of the mass society, and or- 
ganizational statuses; all of these fac- 
tors are evaluated in terms of local- 
istic standards in arriving at com- 
munity rank. The so-called “communi- 
ty prestige ratings,” which several oth- 
er researchers have used, are of this 
type.*® 


SYMBOLS OF MASS SOCIETY STATUS 


Tenure Status—Farm tenure is a 
widely recognized symbol of mass so- 
ciety status and one in which Group A 
operators excelled group B, C, and D 
operators. All Group A farmers owned 
their farms; the proportions for groups 
B, C, and D were 88, 79, and 73 per 
cent, respectively. 


Size of Operations—Group A opera- 
tors were residing on farms which 
were distinctly larger than the average 
for the community. Farms of Group A 
operators averaged 380 acres, compared 


5 Herbert F. Lionberger, “The Diffusion 
of Farm and Home Information as an Area 
of Sociological Research,” Rural Sociology, 
XVII (June, 1952), pp. 132-140. 

6 Harold F. Kaufman, Prestige Classes in 
a New York Rural Community, Cornell 
University AES Memoir 260, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(1944). 

O. D. Duncan, Jr. and Jay W. Artis, So- 
cial Stratification in a Pennsylvania Rural 
Community, Pennsylvania AES Bull. 543, 
State College, Pa. (Oct., 1951). 
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with 229 for Group B operators and 203 
and 178 acres for groups C and D, re- 
spectively. Seven of the Group A op- 
erators were operating farms of 500 
acres or more. Only 3 operated farms 
of less than 178 acres, the average for 
Group D. Their large farm operations 
were further reflected in their average 
gross income derived from the sale of 
farm products. Group A operators had 
an average gross farm income well 
above $8,000 per year. Group B op- 
erators averaged $4,455 per year; Group 
C, $3,286 per year; and Group D, $2,500 
per year. All Group A operators—ex- 
cept one who was in a partial state of 
retirement—had gross incomes of more 
than the community average. Over 
two-thirds of them reported gross in- 
comes of $8,000 or more. 


Subscription to Newspapers and Mag- 
azines—The number of newspapers 
and magazines subscribed to is some- 
times considered a symbol of mass soci- 
ety status. The only significant differ- 
ence with respect to the proportion of 
operators subscribing to a local news- 
paper was between Group A operators 
and the other three groups. All of the 
Group A operators subscribed to a lo- 
cal newspaper, compared with about 
86 per cent of those in groups B, C, and 
D. The situation was essentially the 
same with respect to the proportion 
taking one or more other weekly news- 
papers—96 per cent of the Group A 
operators took at least one such peri- 
odical compared with between 82 and 
&5 per cent of those in groups B, C, 
and D. However, the situation was 
quite different with respect to the pro- 
portion subscribing to a daily news- 
paper and the number of farm maga- 
zine subscriptions per household. Nine- 
ty-one per cent of the Group A oper- 
ators subscribed to a daily paper. Com- 
parable proportions for groups B, C, 
and D operators were 65, 61, and 52 per 
cent, respectively. Group A operators 
subscribed to an average of 6.5 farm 
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journals, which was distinctly greater 
than the number of subscriptions of 
other groups. Comparable figures for 
groups B, C, and D were 4.1, 3.6, and 
2.3, respectively. 


Exercise of Administrative and Ad- 
visory Responsibility through Formal 
Social Groups.—Another institutional- 
ized criterion of mass society status is 
found in the distribution of positions of 
influence and prestige in formal social 
groups. Although status differentials 
are manifest in the accordance of roles, 
duties, and privileges in all formal 
groups, those specifically constituted 
for the utilization of administrative 
and advisory talent occupy a distinc- 
tive place in this respect. It is perhaps 
a universal practice in democratic so- 
cieties to pick persons trusted for their 
ability, judgment, and integrity to ad- 
minister democratically conceived pro- 
grams and agencies. Election by one’s 
associates to positions of responsibility 
at the administrative or policy-forming 
level is an unmistakable act of defer- 
ence. An administrative social partici- 
pation rating was therefore introduced 
as one symbol of mass society status. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the 
Group A operators were serving on at 
least one administrative or advisory 
board or commission, whereas only 11 
per cent of the operators in Group D 
had been elected to such positions of 
trust Comparable proportions for 
group B and C operators were 30 and 
14 per cent, respectively. Group A op- 
erators, who had an average participa- 
tion score of 10, were in a class to 
themselves. Comparable scores for all 
other groups were less than one. Thus, 
Group A operators were much more 
frequently accorded positions of re- 
sponsibility in formal organizations 
specifically designed to utilize admin- 
istrative and advisory talent than were 
farm operators less sought as sources 
of farm information. 
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Other Institutionalized Symbols of 
Status.—Farm operator households 
were quite universally in possession 
of a number of items and _ facilities 
commonly regarded as symbols of mass 
society status. All Group A operators 
had electricity in their homes. About 
95 per cent of group B and C operators 
likewise possessed this convenience. 
All Group A operators had telephones, 
radios, and automobiles; and all but 
one owned a tractor. About 94 per cent 
of the operators in groups B and C had 
telephones in their homes; however, 
only 80 per cent of those in Group D 
possessed this convenience. No less 
than 95 per cent of any group owned 
radios; no less than 87 per cent of any 
group owned automobiles; and no less 
than 70 per cent owned tractors. The 
proportions of group B and C operators 
owning tractors were 88 and 83, respec- 
tively. 

The general state of material well- 
being was not so universal with re- 
spect to certain other conveniences of- 
ten regarded as symbols of mass so- 
ciety status. Seventy-seven per cent of 
the Group A operators had running 
water in their homes, while no more 
than 30 per cent of any other group 
possessed this convenience. Only 17 per 
cent of the Group D operators had run- 
ning water. Seventy-seven per cent of 
the Group A operators owned a truck. 
For groups B, C, and D, the proportions 
ranged from 21 to 34 per cent. Almost 
all Group A operators lived on all- 
weather roads, whereas only about 
three-fourths of the group B and C 
operators and approximately two- 
thirds of the Group D operators were 
so situated. 

Although it was recognized that the 
Sewell Socio-Economic Status Scale’ 
would probably be of questionable use 


7 William H. Sewell, “A Short Form of 
the Farm Family Socio-Economic Status 
Seale,” Rural Sociology, VIII:2 (June, 
1943), pp. 161-170. 
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as a status-differentiating instrument 
in this particular community, it was 
nevertheless used as one possible meas- 
ure of mass society status. Ratings 
obtained on this scale were quite uni- 
versally high, and, as anticipated, very 
small differences between groups were 
in evidence. However, the scores fo 
Group A operators averaged slightly 
higher than the scores for the other 
groups. The average for Group A was 
84, while comparable figures for groups 
B, C, and D ranged from 77 to 80. 
COMMUNITY PRESTIGE 

The only measure of community 
prestige used in this study was a com- 
posite prestige rating provided by six- 
teen local judges who were willing to 
cooperate in supplying the needed in- 
formation. Eleven of these persons 
were farm operators, and five were 
mature sons of local farm operators. 
As is often the case in studies where 
rating judges have been used, they 
were disproportionately representative 
of the middle and upper elements in 
the community. This is to be explained 
by a general reluctance on the part of 
low-prestige persons to cooperate in 
supplying prestige ratings. Each judge 
was accorded complete freedom in 
choosing the number of rating cate- 
gories to be used. Ratings were then 
converted to standard scores and av- 
eraged.* The average rating for all 
operators was 4.1 on a 6-point standard 
scale ranging from 1.5 to 7.4, where the 
low numbers represent the high end 
of the prestige scale. The median rat- 
ing for Group A operators was 3.0. 
Comparable ratings for groups B, C, 
and D operators were 3.8, 4.2, and 4.4, 
respectively. Only one Group A opera- 
tor was rated below the median for all 


® See C. Milton Coughenour, Social Strat- 
ification in a Northeast Missouri Farming 
Community (pp. 61-87), published by the 
University of Missouri (Aug., 1953), for a 
detailed description of the prestige-rating 
procedure. 
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farmers. Eighty-six per cent of the 
Group A operators were rated in the 
upper two prestige categories com- 


pared with only 14 per cent of the 
group C and D operators, and 27 per 
cent of those in Group B. On the 
other hand, no Group A operator was 
rated in the lowest two categories. In 
groups B, C, and D, 11.6, 12.6, and 16.8 
per cent, respectively, were so rated. 


TECHNOLOGICAL COMPETENCE 

Except perhaps for considerations re- 
lating to ability to adopt new practices, 
the acid tests of technological compe- 
tence as a farmer are actual use of re- 
cently introduced farm practices of 
demonstrated merit, and the time re- 
quired for acceptance. On the basis of 
these measures, Group A _ operators 
generally exceeded the other three 
groups by a substantial margin: More 
Group A operators were using sodium- 
fluoride treatment for the control of 
worms in hogs; more were using La- 
dino clover in their pasture systems; 
more were applying commercial ferti- 
lizer according to test; more were us- 
ing the newer varieties of oats and soy- 
beans; more were using chemical 
sprays to control weeds; and more had 
terraced some of their land or were 
plowing on the contour. The contrast 
in this respect was particularly great 
between Group A operators and those 
in Group D, whom no one mentioned 
as a most frequently used source of 
farm information. (See Figure 2.) On- 
ly in the use of methoxychlor sprays 
for dairy cattle did Group A operators 
fail to exceed greatly the use rates of 
other groups. Although some operators 
were using commercial sprays which 
may have contained the new spray ma- 
terial, they were generally not con- 
scious of its use. The percentage fol- 
lowing this practice was very small in 
all groups. 

Although Group A farmers were by 
no means always the first to adopt new 
farm practices, as a group they usually 
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had been using them longer than other 
farm operators. This held true for all 


of the above-mentioned practices ex- 
cept the use of Ladino clover and the 
application of commercial fertilizer ac- 
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cording to soil test. For these two 
practices, Group B operators took the 
first position. 

As a composite measure of techno- 
logical competence, use and time ele- 
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FARMERS SOUGHT AS SOURCES OF FARM INFORMATION 


ments were combined into an im- 
proved-practice rating. A composite 
score for each operator was computed 
on the basis of degree of compliance 
with the eight improved farm practices 
and the length of time he had been us- 
ing them.’ Scores so computed placed 
Group A operators in a class distinctly 
to themselves. Their average score 
was 30.0, which was almost twice that 
of any of the other groups. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In the community studied, there 
were farm operators to whom others 
deferred in their quest for farm infor- 
mation. Although those sought as 
sources were little different from other 
farm operators with respect to age, ed- 
ucational attainment, and length of 
farm experience they possessed many 
distinctive characteristics: 


They operated larger farms and 
had higher farm incomes than their 
associates. 

They were accorded higher pres- 
tige ratings than farmers who were 
not sought as personal sources of 
farm information. 

They were more active in all types 
of formal social organizations and 
were more likely to be members of 
groups dedicated to civic and educa- 
tional improvement than people less 
in demand as sources of farm infor- 
mation. 

They were much more broadly 
oriented, socially, than other farm- 
ers. Consequently they were ex- 
posed to a wider variety of new ideas 
about farming than those who habit- 
ually stayed closer to home. 

They were characterized by a 
higher order of technological compe- 
tence as farmers, thereby rendering 
them eminently qualified to act as 
farm advisers. 


* Although this scale is not a highly re- 
fined instrument, it proved to be sufficiently 
definitive for the purpose for which it was 
used. 
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Those who were mentioned by five 
or more farm operators as most fre- 
quently sought as personal sources of 
farm information (referred to as 
Group A operators in this paper) were 
so distinctly different from the others 
considered—with respect to character- 
istics related to the diffusion and use 
of farm information—that they may 
properly be regarded as local influen- 
tials. Their receptivity to new ideas 
about farming and their positions in 
the informal social structure of the 
community were such that they served 
as low-resistance avenues through 
which farm information was channeled 
to other farm operators who were rela- 
tively impervious to innovations in 
farming which had not been favorably 
demonstrated locally. 

These findings are for a_ general 
farming area in northeast Missouri 
where conditions of farming are gen- 
erally above the state average. The 
crucial question of whether they apply 
in other localities, where the general 
level of sophistication is lower and 
where other cultural conditions are 
known to be different, remains to be 
answered. 

If variation in personal characteris- 
tics pertinent to farm practice accept- 
ance-use is in evidence in other locali- 
ties, the problem becomes one of defin- 
ing the conditions under which the var- 
iation occurs. If research results are 
to eventuate in useful generalizations, 
efforts to define pertinent conditions 
must be directed to basic differences in 
cultural factors and not merely to lo- 
cality differences. Ideally, these fac- 
tors should be determined by multiple 
analysis of cultural elements of a so- 
cial-psychological nature. In the ab- 
sence of a thoroughgoing analysis of 
this kind, a simpler-—though less ade- 
quate—classification such as provided 
by the sacred-secular construct may be 
useful. 

It is conceivable that, under condi- 
tions where people are more bound by 
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preservers of local tradition, as well 
they may be where social change is 
looked upon with disfavor, their influ- 
ence may even assume negative pro- 
portions. 


tradition than was the case in the com- 
munity studied, local influentials may 
possess characteristics less favorable to 
technological changes in farming. If, 
indeed, local influentials are viewed as 


DISPERSED SETTLEMENT AND THE RURAL COMMUNITY 
by E. H. Troppt 


ABSTRACT 


From tribal times, the settlement pattern in Wales has been essentially 
a scattered one, consisting of isolated farms and small hamlets. The main 
unit of settlement is the tyddyn, a small holding usually less than 100 acres 
in extent. In the past, the settlements have been isolated only in a geo- 
graphical sense; strong local bonds of community and kinship linked the 
dwellers of the tyddynod. This community structure has been preserved 
to a remarkable extent until recently, due to physical and cultural isolation. 

Nowadays, however, rural Wales is in urgent need of improved housing, 
chools, communications, and a wide variety of modern amenities. It is 
obviously easier and more economical to bring these improvements to a 
countryside where settlements are nucleated; but it has been argued that to 
replace isolated by grouped settlements would be to disrupt social relation- 
ships to such a degree that the traditional basis of community would be 


seriously impaired. 


The dispersed settlement pattern that 
lacks a village center on which local 
activities may be focused has been 
criticized by some rural sociologists. 
It has been said that “from the stand- 
point of the social and economic wel- 
fare of the population on the land it 
is one of the most vicious modes ever 
devised for dividing lands,” and that 
it “has greatly handicapped the rural 
population of the United States for the 
past century and a half.” 

In order to mitigate this situation, 
it has been proposed that some form 
of “rural community” should be fos- 
tered, and detailed accounts of the 
processes involved in the creation of a 


t3 Chelmsford Square, Willesden, London 


N. W. 10, England 

T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of Rural 
Life (New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1947), p. 267. See also Editor’s intro- 
duction to W. A. Terpenning, Village and 
Open Country Neighborhoods (New York 
and London: Century Co., 1931). 


rural community have been made.’ 
The development of community, it is 
said, is brought about by strengthening 
the bonds between the village and its 
surrounding farms. “The farmer needs 
the village and the village, in turn, ex- 
isting because of the farmer’s needs, 
needs him. The two, farm and village, 
form part of a whole.’”* A widely ac- 
cepted definition of community in the 
countryside has been made, in fact, in 
precisely these terms: “A rural com- 
munity consists ef the social interaction 
of the people and their institutions in a 
local area in which they live on dis- 
persed farms and in a hamlet or village 
which forms the center of their com- 
mon activities.””* 

“Cf., D. Sanderson and R. Polson, Rural 
Community Organization (New York: J. 
Wiley and Sons, 1939). 

Ibid., p. 8. 

*D. Sanderson, The 
(Boston, New York, etc. 
p. 481. 


Rural Community 
Ginn & Co., 1932), 
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The dispersed settlement plan has 
undoubtedly been of great economic 
advantage in the United States in facil- 
itating the cultivation of large areas of 
land; but against this it has many dis- 
advantages. “A geographically iso- 
lated person tends to resist social pres- 
sure, in fact until recently he was like- 
ly to have little contact with devices 
that would bring social pressure to 
bear upon him. There has generally 
been a paucity of social contact and of 
institutional relationships on the iso- 
lated farm.” 

Yet, in other parts of the world, 
there are many areas where geographi- 
cally isolated settlements have been 
associated with marked social cohesion. 
Such are the areas of the “Celtic 
fringe” of the west of Europe, notably 
in Brittany and the west of the British 
Isles. These are areas which long have 
been regarded as culturally distinct 
from the lowlands to the east of them." 
Over a period of hundreds of years, 
observers have remarked on the differ- 
ences between the arrangement of set- 
tlements in these lands and those of 
the English plain. The famous com- 
ments of Giraldus Cambrensis in the 
twelfth century, “they inhabit neither 
towns, villages nor castles, but lead a 
solitary life in the woods,”’ of Arch- 
bishop Peckham, two hundred years 
later, “ils ne habitent pas ensemble 
mes menit chescun loinz de autre,”* of 
George Owen in the sixteenth century 
who spoke of the lack of “townreddes 


* Paul Landis, Rural Life in Process (New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill, 1940), pp. 


9a 99 


20> 


® Sir Cyril Fox, The Personality of Britain 
(Cardiff: National Museum of Wales, 1947). 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Description of 
Wales (London: Everyman Ed., 1935), p. 
184. 

*A. W. Haddon and W. Stubbs (eds.), 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents Re- 
lating to Great Britain and Ireland (Ox- 
ford, 1869-1873), Vol. 1, p. 570. 
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and villages,” and of John Leland who 
said that the inhabitants lived in dis- 
persed farms, “non vicatim,’*°—these 
are only a few of many such observa- 
tions. In later times, Brittany, Wales, 
and Cornwall have been listed by Meit- 
zen'' as areas where “Einzelhofe” (iso- 
lated farms) are recurrent; these areas 
fall, too, into Demangeon’s classifica- 
tion of dispersion primaire, d’dge an- 
cien,'? 

In this paper, a brief account of the 
settlement pattern as it has developed 
and now exists in Wales will be given 
and some of the present problems re- 
lated thereto will be considered. 

There are many reasons for the scat- 
tered settlement pattern, some of them 
related to the physical background 
(notably a plentiful water supply al- 
most everywhere, which always en- 
courages dispersion), and some related 
to economic conditions and the pastoral 
nature of much of the farming, with 
continuous enclosure from the waste- 
land. The details of the settlement pat- 
tern, however, result just as much from 
historical and cultural factors, so that 
a purely geographical ‘“determinist” 
explanation will not suffice. One has 
to consider, too, the long separation of 
the western “highland” areas of Britain 
from the lowland areas of the south 
and east. Influences from the English 
plain came to the peninsulas of Wales 
and Cornwall only very slowly; and 
the west did not undergo to the same 
extent the series of cultural revolutions 
which took place in the east. In the 
west of the British Isles, there was 
a “continuity of cultural character” 


'George Owen, The Description of Pem- 


brokeshire (London: ed. Henry Owen, 
1892). 

John Leland, The Itinerary in Wales, 
1536-1539, Part VI (ed., L. T. Smith; Lon- 
don: George Bell and Sor 1906) 

' A. Meitzen, Seidelung und Agrarwesen 
(Berlin: W. Hertz, 1895). 

*A. Demangeon, “La Géographie de 
l'Habitat Rural,” Problémes de Géographie 
Humaine (Paris: A. Colin, 1947), p. 192. 
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where traditionalism was a most potent 
force."* In rural Wales, we have, in 
fact, to look as far back as the tribal 
laws for the social forces which have 
molded the present settlement pat- 
tern."* 

The general settlement pattern of 
tribal times consisted of isolated dwell- 
ings with occasional hamlets. There 
is clear evidence from the laws that 
the homes of the free classes, who 
probably accounted for more than half 
of the Welsh people, were not grouped 
together in villages. The homestead of 
the free tribesman consisted of a mud 
wattle hut with adjacent land of some- 
what less than four acres in extent.'® 
This was the tyddyn, a family holding. 
As long as the head of the household 
lived, his descendants lived in the same 
house. When the father died, the land 


was divided equally among the sons. 
Apart from the home “close,” the own- 
er of the tyddyn usually had claim to 


scattered land (gwasgardir), which 
might include arable strips in an ad- 
jacent hamlet. The laws governing the 
holding and inheritance of land of the 
freemen all tended to perpetuate the 
isolated holdings. A number of scat- 
tered holdings (tyddynod) would be 
marked off inside the framework of a 
larger unit, the township (or tref) for 
the payment of dues. This unit can 


‘8 Sir Cyril Fox, op. cit. 

'* There were three separate codes con- 
taining the Welsh version of the old laws. 
These were the Venedotian Code of North 
Wales and the Dimetian and Gwentian 
Codes of South Wales; they were codified 
during the reign of Hywel Dda in the tenth 
century. Although there were later addi- 
tions to these laws, the codes give a com- 
prehensive picture of tribal organization. 
The Extents and Surveys made by the Nor- 
mans in later years also furnish valuable 
evidence concerning Welsh tribal life—e.g., 
The Black Book of St. David’s, a survey of 
the lands of the Bishop of St. David’s made 
in 1326. 

'°T. Gwynn Jones, “Social Life as Re- 
flected in the Laws,” Aberystwyth Studies, 
Vol. 9 (1928), p. 107. 
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be likened to the mesne manor of feu- 
dal society, or the parish in more re- 
cent times.’® 

The practice of transhumance (the 
movement of men and their animals to 
higher ground in the summer, and the 
building of separate summer and some- 
times autumn houses), which contin- 
ued in some areas into the nineteenth 
century, intensified the pattern of dis- 
persion. In an economy which was not 
much affected by the economic changes 
which marked the English scene, or 
even by enclosures," stability rather 
than change was the rule. It is not 
surprising, consequently, to find that 
the same pattern of dispersion may be 
discerned centuries later and that the 
tyddyn is still the main unit of settle- 
ment in rural Wales today. It has, in 
fact, been called the “nucleus of the 
Welsh nation.”"* 

The coming of Christianity to the 
west and the building of churches 
did nothing to counteract this dis- 
persed settlement pattern—rather, the 
churches shunned existing settlements 
and were often built on sites where 
hermit saints had lived.’* The Celtic 
church fitted unobtrusively into the 
tyddyn pattern of dispersed settle- 
ments, in contrast with the south and 
east of Britain where the churches 


16T. Jones-Pierce, “Some Tendencies in 
the Agrarian History of Caernarvonshire 
during the Later Middle Ages,” Transac- 
tions of the Caernarvonshire Historical So- 
ciety, 1939. 

‘7 The process of enclosure had been go- 
ing on for such a considerable time in the 
west that the distress caused in other parts 
of the country was not felt to the same 
extent. The people in these regions “have 
been innoculated and are almost immune.” 
R. H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in 
the Sixteenth Century (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1912), p. 
263. 

18 Jorwerth Peate, The Welsh House (Liv- 
erpool: H. Evans and Sons, The Brython 
Press, 1944). 

19 E. G. Bowen, “Early Christianity in the 
British Isles,” Geography, Vol. 17 (1932), 
p. 275. 
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were built inside the villages and 
towns and encouraged their growth. 
Even St. David's, the cathedral city of 
southwest Wales is still little more 
than a_ straggling village, around 
which lie the scattered tyddynod 
struggling for their existence against 
the windswept moors. 

In England, rural community life has 
traditionally been associated with close 
settlement, where social activity is 
centered around the church, the inn, 
or the village green, rather than the 
cottage. In Wales, however, it is the 
long tradition of dispersed settlement 
based on kinship that has been assc- 
ciated with a very closely integrated 
community life. The scattered settle- 


ments are, in fact, isolated on!y in a 
geographical sense, and the hearth of 
each tyddyn is, according to Welsh cus- 
tom, a center of social activity (in par- 
ticular for the noson lawen, the social 
evening devoted to talk, singing, and 
telling of stories). 


Whether the traditional balanced 
community associated with these iso- 
lated farms has already been broken 
down in many rural areas, it is difficult 
to say. Certainly, depopulation due 
to agricultural depression during the 
inter-war years has robbed the coun- 
tryside of a dangerously high propor- 
tion of its young men and women, and 
English influence is now felt almost 
everywhere in rural Wales. Yet, we 
have evidence that highly developed 
neighborliness does exist—in many 
cases it can be described only as 
“family” feeling.* At harvest and 
shearing times, farmers and_ their 
families will often travel considerable 
distances to take part in some of the 

20E. G. Bowen, “Rural Settlements in 
South West Wales,” Geographical Teacher, 
Vol. 13 (1925-26). 

Emrys Jones, “Sheep Shearing in the 
Pumlumon Mountains,” Wales, Vol. 19, No 
31 (Oct., 1939). 

Alwyn Rees, Life in a Welsh Country- 
side (Cardiff: Univ. of Wales Press, 1951), 
p. 91. 
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most important social occasions of the 
year.” 

If there is indeed a_ pronounced 
community feeling in these areas, the 
problems posed for the rural planners 
are quite formidable. How are the 
amenities associated with urban life, 
and now demanded by rural dwellers, 
to be brought to the countryside where 
isolation and dispersion are so com- 
mon, without disruption of the deii- 
cate balance of community? At this 
point, it is advisable to look a little 
more closely at the problems which 
beset isolated settlements in these 
areas. 

The farms are not only dispersed— 
they are also very small. In 1939, 
nearly three-fourths of Welsh holdings 
were between 5 and 100 acres in size.” 
Wales is largely a land of owner- 
occupiers, and, in consequence, the 
proportion of agricultural laborers to 
farmers is relatively small. In Eng- 
land, the greater part of the farm work 
is done by hired employees, whereas in 
Wales it is performed more frequently 
by members of the occupier’s family. 
The class of agricultural laborers in 
Wales, therefore, would consist very 
largely of the sons and daughters of 
the farmers, whereas in England the 
majority falling into this class would 
be wage earners.** There is no great 
gulf between employers and employees 
in Wales, since in many cases the 


21In Brittany, too, the same community 
spirit is apparent. Des maisons détachées 
les unes des autres, construites séparement 
(dans certcins localités bretonnes par ex- 
emple), ont cepandant des rapports de 
voisinage et peuvent former un _ habitat 
aroupe. Il faut tenir compte des facteurs 
psychologiques. Barbara Aitken, “Comptes 
Rendus,” Union Géographique Internation- 
ale, Vol. 3 (1931), p. 150. 

22 The Council for Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, A Memorandum by the Council on 
Its Activities (London: Her Majesty’s S. O., 
Cmd. 8060, 1950), p. 12. 

*°W. H. Jones, “Rural Migration,” The 
Welsh Journal of Agriculture, Vol. 12 (Jan., 
1936), p. 19. 
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farmer himself will have begun work 
as a farm hand; the proportion of the 
employers and those working on their 
own account in the total number of 
persons engaged in agriculture is much 
greater in Wales than in England.** 
Life on the tyddyn is invariably ar- 
duous; the family works exceedingly 
long hours, if need be, for little finan- 
cial gain, and the heir may remain a 
“boy” until he is over thirty and can 
come into his inheritance.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the small 
farm unit, especially on “marginal 
land,” cannot provide a family with a 
reasonable living, since it cannot afford 
the overhead of expensive machinery, 
mechanical appliances, and soil im- 
provement. For this reason, it has 


been suggested that holdings must be 
increased in size if they are to pay 
reasonable dividends so that the eco- 
nomic disadvantages of a_ scattered 
settlement pattern may be lessened. 
Although the employment of dispos- 


sessed farmers as managers would 
change the social make-up in these 
areas, there is a need for some degree 
of reorganization of holdings, especial- 
ly in marginal land. The economic and 
social aspects of the problem of mar- 
ginal land are intimately linked with 
the settlement pattern and the prot- 
lem of inaccessibility. The difficulty « 

building and maintaining roads to iso- 
lated dwellings seems in many cases to 
be insuperable.** It is pointed out that 
much land in Cardiganshire would not 
be marginal if there were better access, 


2#+A. W. Ashby and J. Morgan Jones, 
“Social Origin of Farmers in Wales,” Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. 18 (Apr., 1926), p. 137. 

2° Cf.,C. M. Arensburg and Solon T. Kim- 
ball, Family and Community in Ireland 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1940). 

26 The Panel on Marginal Land is “satis- 
fied that the question of access is often a 
primary factor in the circumstances pro- 
ducing marginal conditions.” The Council 
for Wales and Monmouthshire, Memoran- 
dum, op. cit., p. 15. 
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and this applies especially in the 
hilly districts where supplies of lime, 
manure, and fertilizers cannot reach 
many farms. It is obvious that roads 
and railroads must be improved if effi- 
ciency is to be increased, since many 
are in such poor condition that remote 
areas remain inaccessible.*’ 

Inaccessibility is one of the most im- 
portant causes of the present deficiency 
of amenities, and a major factor in the 
depopulation of rural Wales. The 
principal deficiencies relate to piped 
water, sewage disposal, roads, trans- 
port, and electricity. Apart from these, 
lack of adequate medical services and 
telephone facilities are other factors 
retarding rehabilitation. Housing con- 
ditions are naturally not good where 
these amenities are lacking; moreover, 
there is great reluctance on the part 
of builders to construct houses in iso- 
lated areas.** The increased cost of 
building is a serious problem when 
roads are not well kept; obviously, it 
is easier to build houses in an easily 
approached compact settlement where 
accommodations can be found, if need 
be, for the building worker 

The difficulties of providing isolated 
settlements with amenities, as outlined 
above, can be appreciated quite read- 
ily. Beyond this, there is the question 
if what influence the settlement pat- 
iern has had on the provision and or- 
ganization of schools in these rural 
areas. It is probably true that the ex- 
istence of well-organized schools may 
make parents more likely to remain in 
remote areas; schools can, therefore, in 
certain circumstances, be regarded as 
social amenities. In the past, the rural 

*“The main railway lines were built to 
converge on London and not to unify our 
scattered Welsh communities. The other 
railway lines meander endlessly round the 
country, leading nowhere, going nowhere.” 
Parliamentary Debates, Hansard, Vol. 482 
(Dec. 5, 1950), p. 218. 

28 Panel on Depopulation in Rural Areas, 
Memorandum, op. cit., p. 31. 
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school has been subject to many dis- 
advantages. “Its poor situation and 
its lack of ordinary amenities such as 
piped water and sanitation, the in- 
convenient form of the buildings, poor 
lighting, and cumbersome furniture all 
created poor conditions.”** Such poor- 
ly equipped schools were not likely to 
attract enterprising teachers, while the 
remoteness of the school and inade- 
quate transportation discouraged bota 
pupil and teacher alike. To counteract 
this disadvantage of remote position, 
there has been a growing tendency to 
transport children to centers where 
more modern educational facilities are 
available. This tendency has been 
criticized in recent years, however, on 
the grounds that the advantages gained 
from these better equipped schools 
must be weighed against “the serious 
harm involved to children through 
uprooting them from the homely at- 
mosphere of their accustomed environ- 
ment, the loss that a neighbourhood 
suffers by the closure of a cultural 
centre, and the heavy responsibilities 
of conveying young children long and 
tiring distances daily from an area 
where they feel secure and happy into 
an environment which is new and 
strange to them.”*® It has been sug- 
gested that it would be better to re- 
place the dilapidated schools with new 
ones in the same locality rather than 
(in Welsh districts) to lose children to 
the “Englishness” of more populous 
areas.*' It would appear that the 


2° Panel on Depopulation in Rural Areas, 
Memorandum, op. cit., p. 43. 

© Education in Rural Wales, Ministry of 
Education Pamphlet No. 3 (Her Majesty’s 
S. O., 1949). 

‘Tt is not according to the wishes of 
parents in the rural villages of Waies .. . 
that their children should leave these vil- 
lages, already denuded enough, for the 
semi-urban areas, often English in environ- 
ment, along bad roads and often in incle- 
ment weather.” Parliamentary Debates, 
Hansard, Vol. 446 (Jan. 26, 1948), p. 742. 
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charge of long, tiring journeys is cer- 
tainly valid in many districts. How- 
ever, if the rural school in remote posi- 
tion is to be retained, it will always be 
a matter of the greatest difficulty to 
persuade teachers to come and live 
nearby, even should accommodations 
be available and the number of classes 
and pupils be sufficient. 

Since the settlement pattern of iso- 
lated farms and hamlets entails so 
many difficulties in the introduction of 
amenities, it has been suggested that 
when new houses are built, they should 
be arranged in groups or attached to 
already existing groups.** In many 
parts of rural Wales where the older 
social life based on the system of mu- 
tual aid between neighbors has ceased 
to exist, this is the obvious solution to 
the problems associated with inaccessi- 
bility. But what of the areas where the 
older social life is still said to be 
strong? It has been argued that to 


build compact, nucleated settlements 


in such areas would be to disrupt the 
social framework; and to build com- 
munity centers, Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
Youth Clubs, ete., would be no worth- 
while exchange for the neighborliness 
of the past. “It is difficult for the plan- 
ners of housing schemes, in their eager- 
ness to confer urban amenities upon 
country people, to appreciate that the 
whole pattern of social relationships in 
a diffused society becomes meaning- 
less when settlement is concentrated. 
There is no need to offer hospitality to 

82 Notes on the Siting of Houses in Coun- 
try Districts, Ministry of Town and Coun- 
try Planning Pamphlet (Her Majesty’s S. 
O., 1950). See also, The Council for Wales 
and Monmouthshire, Second Memorandum, 
Cmd. 8844 (July, 1953), p. 57: “In regard to 
the direction of development in its social 
and amenity aspect, the aim of a rehabili- 
tated countryside would seem to imply en- 
couragement of growth in existing villages 
so as to build up communities large enough 
to have a social life of their own. In many 
2reas, moreover, this would be a necessary 
condition for ensuring the full benefit of 
improved services.” 
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the man who lives next door.” It 
would certainly be an exceptionally 
cifficult matter to disrupt a community 
structure and replace it artificially by 
another, if indeed this is involved when 
nucleated settlements are built. 

One would first like to know, how- 
ever, just how much remains of the 
traditional community structure in 
these areas. Have depopulation and 


33H. Bowen Jones at the British Associa- 
tion meeting, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sept., 
1949. 


SUTLAND AND YONLAND 
ORGANIZATION 
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Anglicization already almost destroyed 
it? And has the excellent Welsh re- 
gional service of the B.B.C.—with its 
own noson lawen, its folk music, 
poetry, plays, sports, and religious 
services—already robbed the country- 
man of a large part of his need for the 
frequent traditional hospitality of the 
past? There is a need for field studies 
on the community and social participa- 
tion in these areas before these ques- 
tions can be resolved. Meanwhile, we 
can only point out the problem with- 
out providing a solution. 


SETTING FOR COMMUNITY 
IN THE PLAINS* 


by Carl F. Kraenzelt+ 


ABSTRACT 


In the Great 


Plains there is a clustering of social and economic 


activity around two major situations—the Sutland and the Yonland—which 


give character and identity to adjacent parts. 


To understand social phe- 


nomena in the region, to plan and guide social activities and processes, it is 
necessary to consider these two situations. 
In addition, because space is so great in the Plains, it represents a cost 


—a social cost. 


To keep this social cost within reason, it is necessary to 


have the Sutland and the Yonland function as separate entities for some 
things, but to have a high degree of interdependence in other things. To 
accomplish this, certain new institutional patterns and forms of social 
organization are emerging and must be improved upon. 


There are two types of setting in 
which people live and communities 
function in the Great Plains—the Sut- 
land and the Yonland. This distinction 
is basic to the understanding of popu- 
lation trends, community life, social 
organization, and institutional prob- 
lems in the region. It opens the door 
to adaptations for successful living in 
this land of sparse population. 


*Part of a chapter for a proposed book 
on the Great Plains; listed as a paper (No 
297) of the Montana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

tMontana State College, Bozeman, Mont 


These are generic terms not now in 
popular use. In their place the Plains- 
man uses locality names for each such 
specific area, or a wave of the arm. 
This does not, therefore, tell the new- 
comer or the inquirer anything about 
the areas. These generic terms have 
the advantage of giving immediate 
meaning to the social and community 
life in any part of the region. 

The Sutland, the Plains over, is the 
more densely settled, often stringlike 
area of habitation along the major ave- 
nues of transportation. Generally this 
includes the railroads, which are fre- 
quently paralleled by the major high- 
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ways and bus routes, and by the public 
utilities such as telephone and tele- 
graph lines, gas lines, and power dis- 
tribution facilities. Here also are found 
the larger towns and cities and all that 
they imply—specialty and enlarged 
wholesaling and retailing, banking, 
shipping and processing for livestock 
and grain, storage, and specialization 
in hospital and medical-care facilities. 
Here, also, are located the advanced 
high-school facilities, the larger church 
centers, and the occasional colleges 
and universities. In addition, the gov- 
ernmental agencies, state and federal 
especially, tend to be located in this 
area. Sometimes, though not always, 
the Sutland includes the irrigated area. 

In short, the Sutland is the location 
of the main arteries for the wholesal- 
ing, business, industrial, educational, 
health, governmental, and social func- 
tions in the region, plus the place of 
concentration for certain types of agri- 
cultural specialties. It is the home of 
the “sutler.” Historically, the sutler 
was the supply agent at the army post 
before the day when the army main- 
tained its own supply services. Such 
areas are, therefore, appropriately 
called the Sutland. 

Away from the Sutland are the “in- 
between” areas, generally without the 
major transportation avenues and the 
public services and utilities found in 
the Sutland. The towns are smaller, 
as a rule, with more limited services 
and facilities. Sometimes they are 
simple service centers only, inland in 
character. Community fecilities are 
less specialized and often less well de- 
veloped. There is a real problem in 
getting adequate finances and sufficient 
people to support the services. 

This is the Yonland of the Plains— 
the area “out yonder,” out from the 
Sutland; the area without adequate 
services. It is not the hinterland, for 
all the Plains is a hinterland. It is not 
the inland, for all the Plains is inland. 
The “Outback,” as used for the Aus- 
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tralian inland, comes nearest to the 
meaning of Yonland. But the Outback 
refers to a single large land mass. This 
is not the case in the Plains; here the 
Yonland represents smaller areas that 
are dispersed among the Sutland areas. 
The Outback, furthermore, is an arid 
land. The situation in the Plains is a 
semi-arid one, where there is consid- 
erable population distributed through- 
out the entire land. 

Viewed in panoramic manner, the 
conditions characterizing the Sutland 
and the Yonland are seen to have a 
decided impact upon community and 
social organization, making a sort of 
constellation for each respective type. 
It is methodologically possible to place 
the Yonland at one extreme of a con- 
tinuum and the Sutland at the other; 
yet, the probabilities are that such a 
use of these concepts would destroy 
their usefulness in describing what 
seem to be two basic situations in the 
Plains. It appears that there is a great 
measure of interdependence between 
the Yonland and the Sutland, with the 
promise of more such interdependence 
in the future. The relations of the two 
are dynamic rather than static. But 
these degrees of interdependence do 
rot necessarily move the situation 
away from a Yonland or a Sutland 
character to some other point on a pos- 
sible continuum. Therefore, a rigid set 
of identifying criteria for each would 
do violence to the usefulness of the 
concepts in understanding social or- 
ganization. It is probable that differ- 
ent criteria, or different weightings of 
the same criteria, will be used to dis- 
tinguish between the Yonland and the 
Sutland for different areas and differ- 
ent times. 


SUTLAND AND YONLAND IN SOUTHEASTERN 
MONTANA 


No attempt will be made to identify 
a set of final and infallible criteria for 
distinguishing between the Sutland 
and the Yonland. But an attempt was 
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made to isolate one from the other, 
experimentally, for an area in south- 
eastern Montana (Figure 1). In this 
case, by the method of inspection, the 
land area along the Yellowstone River 
was taken as the Sutland base. All 
minor civil divisions with a third or 
more of their area under irrigation 
(1940) were considered Sutland, along 
with certain strategic dry-land areas 
adjacent to them. The Sutland was so 
selected that it had certain other char- 
acteristics known to be associated with 
its type—namely, greater population 
density, extensive communication and 
transportation facilities, and many and 
relatively large wholesaling and retail- 
ing establishments. Another consider- 
ation was to include as much of the 
irrigated area as was necessary to en- 
compass about 30,000 rural population 
(on the basis of 1940 figures). For the 


Yonland, the experimental tabulation 
included adjacent dry-land areas (mi- 


nor civil divisions with less than a 
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third of the acreage in irrigation or 
none at all) to the extent necessary to 
comprise about 30,000 rural popula- 
tion. Another criterion for the Sut- 
land, not basic but incidental, was the 
objective of achieving a total popula- 
tion—urban and rural—of about 70,000. 
This number represents an approxi- 
mation of the minimum needed to sup- 
port certain essential services such as 
a full-time public health unit, an ade- 
quate public library, and a 300-bed 
hospital. The reason for starting this 
tabulation with the irrigated land as a 
base was the realization that, if the 
indirect goal of 70,000 persons were to 
be attained at all—within the confines 
of a reasonable space—only the irri- 
gated Sutland area would suffice. It 
is obvious that such a population goal 
for the Yonland would be reached 
only by taking in tremendous amounts 
of territory. 


The results of this procedure are 
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AREA AND POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS OF SUTLAND AND YONLAND 


PARTS OF A SAMPLE AREA IN MONTANA, 1930 AND 1940* 


Characteristics 


Area (in sq. mi.) 
Rural population 

Rural persons per sq. mi. of total area 
Urban population 

Urban persons per sq. mi. of total area 
Total population .. 
Persons per sq. mi. 


Per cent urban 





*Taken from the I 


S. Census of Population data for minor civil divisions. 


Sutland Yonland 


1940 
* 32,077 
29,834 
0.9 
7,178 
0.2 


30,730 
13.8 
54,945 
24.7 
55.9 


37,974 
17.0 
67,057 
30.1 
53.9 


37,012 
1.5 1.2 
13.4 19.7 











Data for 1950 were not 


use! because the minor civil divisions (school districts, in Montana) underwent so considerable a change 


in boundaries between 1440 and 1950 that comparisons wer: 


lem for the period 1930-1940 
1This area is twice 
seven counties 
* This area is 31 times the size of Rhode 
Vermont, and New Hampshire combined. 


setts, 


shown in Table 1 and Figure 1.' In 
1940, the Sutland area had a rural pop- 


ulation of 29,083 and an urban popu- 
lation of 37,974—or a total population 
of 67,057, just short of the 70,000 goal. 
To get this number of people, it was 
necessary to include the more densely 
populated portions of seven counties, 
covering an area of 2,227 square miles, 


twice the size of Rhode Island. This 
area had a density of 30.1 persons per 
square mile, as compared with 44.2 for 
the nation as a whole and 674.0 for 
Rhode Island. Since these 67,057 peo- 
ple resided in seven counties (and rep- 
resented the largest proportion in six 
of the counties), it is apparent that 
their proportionate share of money 
spent for county government, schools, 
and all the public services and private 
businesses, if pooled, would support 
one set of institutional services much 
more efficiently and effectively than is 

1 These data are from a special study by 
Carl F. Kraenzel, “Montana Population 
Changes, 1900 to 1950, Especially as to 
Numbers and Composition,” to be pub- 
lished as a Montana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station bulletin. 


the size of Rhode Island, and includes the 


Island 


impossible. This was not so severe a prob 


more densely populated portions of 


almost the equivalent of Connecticut, Massachu 


now the case. In short, these data im- 
ply that even in the Sutland area the 
residents are paying a high cost for 
their services. Even in the Sutland, 
space represents a high social cost. 

For the Yonland, involving a very 
large segment of southeastern Mon- 
tana, the tabulation included a land 
area sufficient to encompass 29,834 
rural people, a reasonable approxima- 
tion of the 30,000 goal. But this area 
included only 7,178 urban people, or a 
total of only 37,012 persons—about half 
the minimum total number (70,000) 
wanted. To get even this many peo- 
ple, it was necessary to include an area 
of 32,077 square miles. This is about 
31 times the land area of Rhode Island, 
or the equivalent of Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire combined. The density was only 
1.2 persons per square mile, typical of 
much of the Plains. Only about 20 per 
cent of the population was urban. All 
of six counties and large portions of 
seven additional counties were in- 
cluded. 

The tabulation shows certain changes 
between 1930 and 1940. In the Sutland, 
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there was an increase in the total pop- 
ulation during this decade, accounted 
for by increases in both the rural and 
the urban. In the Yonland, there was 
a striking decrease (25 per cent) in 
total population. Since the urban pop- 
ulation increased, this decrease was all 
in the rural. The population change 
for the decade 1940-1950 was not de- 
termined.” 

From this comparison it is clear that 
the social and community organization, 
population distribution, and economic 
and service organization in the Yon- 
land are likely to be very different in 
type and extent from the correspond- 
ing features of the Sutland. Space rep- 
resents a much higher cost in the Yon- 
land than in the Sutland, though it is 
high there too. It is apparent that the 
Yonland is dependent upon the Sut- 
land for many services. In turn, the 
Sutland is dependent upon the Yon- 
land. 


It is this independence of the two 
because of space if not for other rea- 
sons—as well as their direct interde- 
pendence that makes it necessary to 
distinguish between the Sutland and 


the Yonland. This can be illustrated 
by reference to the school tax situa- 
tion. In Montana, until very recently, 
elementary schools were supported by 
local school district and county funds, 
with only a minimum of state subsidy 
Legislation has now gone into effect to 
have the state collect and distribute a 
much larger proportion of the funds 
for elementary education, and for very 
good reason. The Sutland has a much 

2 The change in minor civil division bound- 
aries between 1940 and 1950 was so great 
that it was impossible to keep a common 
area for these two decades. This was a far 
less serious problem for the comparison of 
1930 with 1940, though here, too, difficulties 
appeared. The reason for these difficulties 
lies in the fact that minor civil divisions 
for census reporting in Montana are not 
congressional or legal townships, but school 
districts whose boundaries have been in- 
creasingly subject to change. 
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richer local tax base than the Yonland; 
it is also a more stable one. For ex- 
ample, the Sutland generally includes 
the railroads and the public utilities in 
its property taxable for elementary 
and high-school purposes. But these 
public utilities are dependent on busi- 
ness from the Yonland also. The prod- 
ucts of the Yonland are hauled to the 
Sutland for final shipment, handling, 
and storage. The fact that the Sutland 
is the receiving area for the Yonland 
products means that it has a windfall 
of storage, processing, and other busi- 
ness facilities that enter into the tax 
base there. By this very fact they are 
not available, for tax purposes, to the 
Yonland. For its tax base, the Yon- 
land is largely dependent upon per- 
sonal, real estate, and livestock prop- 
erty. 

It is only fair that the Yonlanders 
have access to a portion of the tax rev- 
enue that is now monopolized and jeal- 
ously guarded by the Sutland. Only 
through the device of tax assessment 
and collection on a state-wide basis 
can the Yonland realize its fair share 
of tax revenue from the economic 
activity cycle that originates there. 
The residents of the Sutland will not 
be happy in sharing their more favor- 
able tax base with the Yonland, for 
they claim a vested interest. Very 
likely this windfall has now been cap- 
italized and converted into artificially 
higher real estate and personal prop- 
erty values. But until the Sutland 
residents finally understand that they 
have a windfall, to be shared with the 
Yonland, the residents of the Yonland 
will continue to be deeply resentful of 
the Sutland. Sutland-Yonland rela- 
tions will continue to be colored with 
distrust and conflict. 

But a simple shift from a local to a 
state-wide tax base for certain public 
services, such as elementary schools, 
is not enough to bring about the neces- 
sary adjustment in public revenue be- 
tween the Yonland and the Sutland. 
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Since personal, real estate, and live- 
stock property are the major sources 
out of which public revenue is ex- 
tracted for the Yonland, the assess- 
ment values are likely to be inflated 
and higher than is the case in the Sut- 
land. Resorting to a state levy on 
these kinds of property would only re- 
sult in a still greater burden for the 
Yonland residents. Because of the as- 
sessment inequity, it would cause a 
further flow of tax revenue to the Sut- 
land, rather than the reverse. Before 
such a state levy can be effective in 
getting revenue from the Sutland to 
the Yonland, it will be necessary to 
have state-wide uniformity in property 
evaluation, assessment, and tax levy. 
(In a region of recurrent drought and 
fluctuating income, a _ state-wide in- 
come tax is not considered an effective 
substitute for a real estate and prop- 
erty tax. The latter, in the short run, 
does have the advantage of “squeezing 
blood out of a turnip.”) Thus the in- 
terdependence between the Sutland 
and the Yonland becomes even more 
apparent. 

In the face of independence, this in- 
terdependence between the Yonland 
and the Sutland is far more complex 
than implied by this simple illustra- 
tion. It involves the relation of dry 
land to irrigated land in matters of 
farm and ranch unit organization, the 
relation of livestock grazing to a feed 
base, the extension of public health ac- 
tivities and medical and hospital serv- 
ices from the Sutland clinics and hos- 
pitals to the Yonland residents, and 
the relations of the Sutland church to 
the small congregations in the Yon- 
land. These are only several addi- 
tional illustrations to point up the need 
for social organization to bridge the 
gap between the Yonland and the Sut- 
land communities of the future. It is 
a problem that attends the high social 


cost of space in the Plains. 
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SPACE AS A SOCIAL COST 


The relative sparseness of popula- 
tion in both the Yonland and Sutland 
of the Plains has numerous impli- 
cations for the institutional pattern 
and the social organization in the re- 
gion. Space itself is a social cost. This 
has been well emphasized by A. H. 
Anderson, who worked out the rela- 
tionship between cities of certain pop- 
ulations and the size of the trade areas 
attached to these cities in the Great 
Plains States.’ For cities of similar 
population, the trade area was found 
to be considerably larger in the Great 
Plains than in the humid area to the 
east of it. Also, there were consider- 
ably fewer cities in the Plains. His 
conclusion is that “communities spread 
over the larger areas are extremely 
tenuous, and their problems of organi- 
zation obviously differ from those of 
the more compact communities.’* 

Anderson found that many of the 
Plains communities had a radius of as 
much as 44 miles or more, while in the 
more humid part of the eastern tier of 
Plains States most people were within 
7 miles of an urban place. He con- 
cluded that these facts of population 
sparsity in the Great Plains must mean 
higher expenditures, so that space it- 
self has become an overhead cost in 
the level of living. This, in his opin- 
ion, can be minimized by two types of 
adjustment, already partially under- 
way—namely, “adaptation of services 
to sparse areas, and reorganization of 
the residence patterns.”” Ur.fortunate- 
ly, Anderson did not distinguish be- 
tween Sutland and Yonland communi- 
ties in this respect. The contrast be- 
tween the Yonland and the Sutland in 
geographic size of community might 
be expected to be as significant as that 


8’ See A. H. Anderson, “Space as a Social 
Cost,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXXII, 
No. 3 (Aug., 1950). 

* Ibid., p. 417. 

5 Ibid., p. 419. 
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between the Plains and the non-Plains 

It is not easy to measure the social 
cost of space, nor have the areas of life 
in which such costs may occur been 
identified. Many occur in the form of 
subsidies from local, state, and federal 
governments. Some appear as de- 
ferred public welfare costs that arise 
from inadequate rehabilitation services 
at an earlier period. The higher capi- 
tal outlay and operating expense for 
rural electrification is a social cost, 
as is also some of the expense for 
Rural Free Delivery mail service and 
for road construction. Maintaining 
two dwellings for one household—one 
house on the ranch and one in town 
where the children attend school—rep- 
resents a social cost for space which 
must be paid at a time when other 
family expenditures are also at their 
heaviest. Substitutes for the two- 


dwelling arrangement are costly school 
transportation expenditures or an al- 


lowance for room and board equiva- 
lent, also social costs of space. Lower 
quality of service, often eventuating in 
greater costs later, is a social cost and 
can be seen in the inadequate institu- 
tional facilities for religion and for 
hospital care in many areas of the re- 
gion, and in the inadequate facilities 
for the aged, the mentally ill and re- 
tarded, the prisoners, and the juvenile 
offenders. The contrast between the 
Yonland and the Sutland in these so- 
cial costs of space would also be re- 
vealing for community and social or- 
ganization in the Plains. 

Because of the numerous factors of 
quality of service that bear on social 
costs, and the non-availability of de- 
pendable secondary data to test the 
hypothesis, the measurement of social 
cost of space is only in the beginning 
stages. An elementary analysis in the 
area of school costs would seem to jus- 
tify the statement that perhaps as 
much as 16 per cent of the variation in 
elementary and high-school costs can 
be attributed to distance alone—just 
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simple mileage." Should this hold true 
for buying and selling, for recreation, 
and for the numerous other items in 
the standard of living, the family liv- 
ing expenditures of the Plains resident 
would be considerably increased (or 
consumption decreased) by space cost 
alone, especially in the Yonland. Ina 
drought year or series of years, this 
cost, if inflexible, might curtail se- 
verely expenditures for the remaining 
family living items. As factors in farm 
bankruptcy and mortgage foreclosure, 
the unadapted plow, farming methods, 
and size of farm of a former period 
may appear as minor elements in the 
potential bankruptcy of the level of 
living following a future drought, 
when contrasted with the inelastic 
space costs of modern services. 

It would appear that a form of pro- 
tection against such bankruptcy in 
levels of living (and purchasing pow- 
er) for Plains residents might be 
achieved by the proper coordination 
and integration of services between 
the Sutland and the Yonland areas. 
Such integration appears necessary, 
not only with respect to resource man- 
agement and the public-service tax 
base, but also with respect to actual 
coordination in the rendering of the 
services. The affiliation of a small 
Yonland hospital with a Sutland base 
hospital—and the medical, clinic, diag- 
nostic, and nurse specialty advantages 
that can be obtained thereby—is a case 
in point. Such Yonland-Sutland inte- 
gration is not unusual for individuals 
and their personal affairs—e.g., the 
rancher on the range who has a feed 
base in an irrigated area, often at con- 
*The simple correlations involved were 
statistically significant, as were also some 
multiple correlations. Secondary data tend 
to be too crude for the refined measure- 
ments required, and a final test of this 
hypothesis will depend on obtaining pri- 
mary data. This elementary analysis was 
made by the author on a county basis for 
37 Plains counties of Montana. 
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siderable distance from the ranch 
headquarters. This integration needs 
to be developed at the group or social- 
organization and institutional level. 


POPULATION ASPECTS 


One aspect of the social cost of space 
in the Plains is the possible increase in 
these costs because of the threatened 
decrease in population, especially in 
the Yonland. This is apparent from the 
earlier tabulation (Table 1), which 
showed a decrease from 49,152 to 37,012 
persons for the Yonland sample area 
between 1930 and 1940. Since there 
was an increase in urban population in 
this period, the decrease was entirely 
in the rural population. The central 
concern becomes one of how much 
population decrease in the Yonland 
can be tolerated, before the social costs 
become so high that a far-reaching 
change in population and social or- 
ganization should be deliberately in- 
duced. It appears that the Plains area, 
especially the Yonland, is now or soon 
will be facing the following test of 
population-resource balance: When 
does the population decrease and the 
resulting higher per capita cost for 
services turn into a disadvantage be- 
cause the social cost of space becomes 
so high that per capita gain is less a 
measure of welfare for the area than 
is total income? More people produc- 
tively employed at a relatively low per 
capita income may produce a larger 
total area income than fewer people 
employed at a high per capita income; 
the social cost of ‘the latter may be 
considerably higher. 

What proportion of the Plains area 
finds itself at this crossroads point 
has not been determined. Three 
things are apparent, however—that 
some areas are at this crossroad; 
that this situation is more typical of 
the Yonland; and that a proper inte- 
gration of the Yonland and the Sut- 
land can postpone the arrival at this 
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crossroad, or can be the means for the 
social rehabilitation of an area that 
has arrived at this point. For such sit- 
uations, the need is now one of public 
education, grass-roots invention of 
techniques, and finally, initiation of 
an action program. 

In this connection, it is important to 
look at some of the population facts 
about the Great Plains.’ Unfortunate- 
ly, the analysis cannot be made sep- 
arately for the Yonland and the Sut- 
land. The region proper contains a 
total of 586,461 square miles. This is 
about 20 per cent of the land area of 
the nation, and 53 per cent of the land 
area of the ten states that project into 
the region. While in their entirety the 
ten Plains States had 17 million resi- 
dents in 1950, the Plains proper had 
but 5% million (Table 2). The latter 
figure (Plains proper) represents an 
increase of about 715,000, or 14.9 per 
cent, since 1940, equaling the 14.5 per 
cent growth for the nation as a whole. 
The growth for the whole of the ten 
Plains States was 10.9 per cent; for 
the non-Plains part, it was 93 per 
cent.” 

But this notable growth in the Plains 
proper was entirely in the urban popu- 
lation. The rural population decreased 
from 3.1 million to 2.8 million, or 10.4 
per cent, while the urban population 
increased from 1.7 million to 2.7 mil- 
lion, or 61.1 per cent. In the non- 
Plains area, the rural population de- 


‘The region is defined as the western 
portions of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and the eastern por- 
tions of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 


and Montana. On the east, the boundary is 
roughly the 98th meridian; on the west, it 
is approximately the 4,500-foot elevation 
contour. 

®* The non-Plains part of the Plains States 
consists of two strikingly different areas— 
(1) the mountainous portions of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico; and 
(2) the Red River, Corn Belt, and Missis- 
sippi-Gulf Cotton Belt areas in the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 
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creased 17.9 per cent and the urban 
increased 44.4 per cent. But the non- 
Plains area had a larger urban base— 
57.7 per cent of its 1950 population was 
urban, compared with 49.5 per cent in 
the Plains proper; in 1940, the corres- 
ponding figures were 43.6 per cent and 
35.3 per cent. 

There was considerable variation in 
population change by states. Seven 
states had an increase in Plains popu- 
lation between 1940 and 1950. These 
were Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota, 
and Kansas. Of these, all but New 
Mexico had this increase in the urban 
population only. New Mexico increased 
in both the urban and the rural popula- 
tion. Oklahoma had a decrease in the 
Plains population, all of it in the rural. 

Since the urban population of the 
Plains is predominantly in the Sutland, 
it is the Yonland that has been losing 
people. This is evidence that unless 
there are urban centers of sufficient 
size, with favorable economic oppor- 
tunities, the Plains cannot be expected 
to hold much more population. This 
is especially true of the Yonland. 

To point up the likely population 
trends in the Great Plains region, a 
special tabulation was undertaken for 
Montana. The object was to deter- 
mine, for a sample area of the region, 
the trend of true population growth 
and the resultant change in population 
composition. 

It was assumed that the census for 
1920 offered a reasonable starting point 
from which to project population esti- 
mates for Montana, as if the state were 
a self-contained unit, unaffected by mi- 
gration. By applying the current 
death and fertility rates to the base 
population of 1920, expected popula- 
tions were computed for 1930, 1940, 
and 1950. These estimated populations 
were then compared with the census 
counts. The comparison gave a dif- 
ference in number, age and sex com- 
position, and rural-urban distribution. 
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Since current fertility and death rates 
were used, only one factor could ac- 
count for the difference in number and 
composition of the population: popu- 
lation mobility in its direct and indi- 
rect impacts. 

Conclusions from this study are as 
follows.’ Montana’s total population, 
based on the expansion of the 1920 
base, could easily have been 50 per 
cent higher in 1950 than the census 
enumeration, had there been no in- 
and out-migration. For the Plains part 
of the state, and especially for the 
Yonland, this increase would have 
been nearer 80 per cent, most of it in 
the rural areas. The difference between 
the actual and the expected figures is 
due to out-migration of former resi- 
dents and their potential children. 
This mobility had affected all age 
groups, but especially the older ages 
and the child population. The youth 
group had been less affected than com- 
monly assumed. The impact was also 
greater on women than on men, and 
on the rural than on the urban popu- 
lation. In fact, the urban population 
in both the Sutland and the Yonland 
gained from such migration. The im- 
pact on these groups was different in 
the Plains part of the state than in the 
mountain part, being frequently less 
intense and in the reverse order in 
the mountain area. 

To test the applicability of the Mon- 
tana findings, parts of the tabulation 
were extended to include the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming. 
The situation for the Plains part of 
Montana was found to be generally 
typical of what was true for these oth- 
er states, the major difference being 
that Montana led in these trends by 
about a decade. 

It seems probable, then, that the 
Plains—especially in the Yonland and 
the rural areas generally—will experi- 
ence difficulty in maintaining future 


® See Car] F. Kraenzel, op. cit. 
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population numbers. This will inten- 
sify the problem of social organization 
for the Yonland, as well as for the 
Sutland. It will fall upon the people 
in the Sutland to extend more of their 
services into the Yonland if the people 
there to have the basic services 
essential to health and education. If 
it appears desirable to maintain pres- 
ent population numbers in the Plains, 
or to increase numbers, it will be nec- 
essary to provide economic opportuni- 
so that the youth can remain in 
the These opportunities will 
most likely be in industrial and service 
jobs in towns and cities of the Sutland 


are 


ties 


region 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN 
THE PLAINS 


It is necessary now to consider the 
relationship of community life and or- 
ganization to this pattern of population 
sparsity in the Plains, especially in the 
Yonland. The data for this analysis 
come from a study of community or- 
ganization in Sweet Grass County, in 
the range-livestock area of Montana 
To note the contrast in social organi- 
zation between a sparsely populated 
area such as this county and a more 
humid area, the reader is referred to a 
similar study of Goodhue County, 
Minnesota 

Although Sweet Grass County is in 
the Sutland and is tributary to the 
Billings urban area, it is sparsely pop- 
ulated (3,621 people, or a density of 2 
square mile) As 
outward from the central Sut- 
the county, he quickly 


persons per one 
move 


land part of 


e Frank Alexander and Carl F 

wel, Rural Social Organization of 

Grass County, Montana, with At- 

» to the Sutland Characteristics, Mon- 

\gricultural Experiment Station, Boze- 

ian, awaiting publication as Bull. No. 490 

(1953) 

Frank Alexander 

ral Social Organi Goodhue 

County Minnesota, Univ of Minn., St 
Paul, Minn., AES Bull. No. 401 (1949). 


and Lowry Nelson, 


ation in 
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finds himself in a Yonland situation. 
Therefore, some of the conditions in 
Sweet Grass County are representative 
also of the Yonland. From this study 
it is apparent that group life and social 
organization are vitally affected by 
sparsity of population, extensive geo- 
graphic distances, high mobility of the 
population, and low participation be- 
cause of distance. 

It was found that traditional com- 
munity life is so indefinite and weak 
that the expression “locality grouping” 
appeared preferable to the traditional 
expression “community.” Many of the 
services to people were supplied by 
agencies and associations of the gov- 
ernmental and special-interest type, 
and depended more upon the formal 
functionary than on group action as 
such. The “community,” in the vol- 
untary and nonlegal sense, could sel- 
dom command the resources and man- 
power to perform the necessary tasks. 
The area of service for the major ac- 
tivities was generally county-wide, 
even for informal organizations; and a 
number of important “community” 
functions were performed by the coun- 
ty. The evidence appeared to suggest 
that the county, as a political and serv- 
ice unit, may come closer to being 
the “community” than any other area 
or grouping of people within its bound- 
aries. 

In spite of the recency of their set- 
tlement, the Sutland areas were once 
characterized by strong neighborhood 
and community organization, due no 
doubt to past tradition and to nation- 
ality, topographical, and historical in- 
fluences. Among the historical influ- 
ences was heavy initial concentration 
of population, in the expectation that 
the could nearly as 
dense a population as the more humid 


region support 


parts of the nation. Some of these 


more compactly settled parts still have 
considerable traditional social organi- 
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zation of the neighborhood and com- 
munity type."” 

In between these is the Yonland, 
where community organization is more 
tenuous and in transition, and where 
there is considerable dependence upon 
Sutland centers for services. It is here 
that many people lead relatively iso- 
lated lives, at best dominated only by 
locality group organization. Occasion- 
ally, however, there are strong tradi- 
tional communities in the Yonland, es- 
pecially if the centers happen to be 
county-seat towns. 

Despite the prevalence of the formal 
agency type of social organization in 
Sweet Grass County, and the large ter- 
ritorial coverage, it appeared that per- 
sonal, face-to-face contacts formed the 
basis for much association, even in 
formal groups. But the functionary, 
especially the county agent and his 
helpers, had to stand ready to keep so- 
cial organization active. 

Figure 2 is a schematic approxima- 
tion of social organization trends in the 
Great Plains at present. The data on 
which this is based come primarily 
from general observation, but to some 
extent from formal research.'* Impor- 
tant characteristics of social organiza- 
tion in the Great Plains include the 
following: (a) Striking changes, oc- 
casioned by mechanization and use of 


2A. H. Anderson pointed out that the 
ten Plains States (including the humid and 


areas along with the Plains 
11,960 villages, towns, and 
Of this total, 9,841 had less than 500 
residents, and 4,504 had 50 or fewer resi- 
dents. (Anderson, op. cit., pp. 420 f.) 

For descriptions of some aspects of social 
living and organization in the Plains, see 
Carl C. Taylor et al., Rural Life in the 
United States (Alfred Knopf, 1949), chaps 
19, 20, 22, and 23. 

The following sources were used: C. C. 
Taylor et al., ibid.; A. H. Anderson and 
Glen V. Vergeront, Rural Communities and 
Organizations, North Dakota AES Bull. No. 
351 (1948); Frank Alexander and Carl F. 
Kraenzel, op. cit.; A. H. Anderson, op. cit. 


mountainous 
proper) had 
cities 
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modern transportation. One of these 
changes is (b) a considerable increase 
in the area of service and association, 
even for informal group activity. This 
may tend to overcome, to some extent, 
the problem of having insufficient 
numbers of people to participate in 
and support each activity. In rural 
areas, there is also a change (c) from 
social organization that is centered in 
the open country or hamlet to town- 
and city-centered social organization, 
in which the hamlet or the village are 
only a minor and “accidental” link. 
However, the county-seat village may 
be an exception and remain a center of 
social organization even though small. 
This kind of change is occurring both 
in the Sutland and the Yonland. The 
smaller places tend to remain as lo- 
cality centers for association on the in- 
formal level, but only infrequently can 
they promote a “community” project. 

Finally, in a sparsely populated ter- 
ritory, increased size of area alone is 
not enough to make it possible to have 
effective social organization. This is 
especially true since the presence of 
both town and country interests—as 
well as the greater space itself—tends 
to introduce a greater variety of ac- 
tivities. Therefore, social organization 
in the Great Plains tends (d) to take 
on a formal and legal emphasis. As 
areas of service and association in- 
crease, county boundaries are soon 
reached, and then the possibility of 
having formalized and legal county 
services in place of informal group 
services becomes a real factor in the 
choice to be made by the inhabitants. 
The decision to perform the function 
tends to fall ultimately into legal and 
public channels, and the activity to be 
carried out by such legally constituted 
political units as school districts, irri- 
gation districts, weed-control and soil- 
conservation the county 
itself. 

Many traditionally organized coun- 
ties, patterned on ideas from the hu- 


districts, or 
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FIGURE 2. Soctat ORGANIZATION TRENDS FOR RURAL PEOPLE IN 
THE GREAT PLAINS 
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mid area, are too small in size, popula- 
tion numbers, and tax-paying ability 
to provide some of the necessary serv- 
ices by themselves. Therefore, multi- 
county services or county and schoc] 
district services with state support are 
immediately in prospect.'* This cre- 

'*In 1945, the Montana Legislature 
passed a law making it possible for sev- 
eral counties to join in supporting public 
health services. The 1947 Legislature pro- 
vided legislation for districting the state 
for a coordinated hospital service program. 
The school reorganization program in Mon- 
tana in 1947 and 1949 was faced with this 
same problem of getting state aid to the 


ates some real tensions and problems 
in social organization, in town-country 
relations, and in intertown cooperation. 

The open-country schools and the 
locals of farm organizations are in a 
critical situation in the Plains region. 
Supported only by family life and by 
associations between  nigh-dwellers 
(not neighbors) in many areas, their 
small school units. Certain activities, such 
as grazing districts, are already on a multi- 
county basis. Other states in the region 
are faced with similar problems of coordi- 
nating or consolidating school districts or 
counties. Perhaps a state-aid program can 
be a substitute for consolidation 
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survival cannot be anticipated unless 
there is a militant effort directed at 
community and social reorganization. 
Farm and ranch people themselves 
contribute to the breakdown of these 
locality services in the open country. 
Many move to towns and cities for the 
education of their children in both ele- 
mentary and high schools. An increas- 
ing number move to town for year- 
round residence, and commute to their 
farm and ranch quarters. These peo- 
ple often vote for inadequate support 
of schools and other public services in 
their own locality. They find it in- 
convenient to attend meetings of the 
farm locals in the open country. Mech- 
anization and the premium on timely 
farm operations minimize the role of 
neighborliness. Thus, the open-coun- 
try social life is characterized increas- 
ingly by nigh-dwelling rather than by 
neighborliness. 

The small village, once the center for 
community life, has often become 
merely a service station. In it may be 
located the cooperative enterprises of 
the farmers, such as elevators, oil sta- 
tions, creameries, cotton gins, and oth- 
er services. Here, too, are found a lim- 
ited number of private business serv- 
ices, perhaps the consolidated elemen- 
tary school, and sometimes a_ small 
high school. Here also may be the 
pastorless church. But chief of all, 
here are the bars and the pool and 
gaming halls. These are the loitering 
places in which is found the nearest 
substitute for neighborliness among 
the nigh-dwellers of the open country. 
Here farm workers, migrant laborers, 
livestock and grain truckers, custom 
contractors, and farm operators gather 
to transact business and to meet 
people. 

But the formal organizations, the 
group activities once performed by the 
community, are centered in the larger 
town—usually the county seat. Here 
are the high school, the hospital, the 
formal county services, and the formal 
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headquarters for the marketing of 
wool, livestock, and feed commodities. 
Here also are the county agent, the 
production credit association, the bank, 
and the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration headquarters. Here can 
be found the officers and the technical 
services for irrigation, weed-control, 
and soil-conservation districts. In ad- 
dition, the specialty services and shop- 
ping facilities are available here. 

Whether these larger county-seat 
towns are to be the community centers 
of the future and the entire county is 
to become the area of the community 
is still to be tested by time. It appears 
that many voluntary services, once 
performed by the community, have 
been delegated to formalized and le- 
gally constituted agencies. Perhaps 
that is the result of sparsity of popu- 
lation, great distances, and the fact of 
minority-group living in the region. 

This trend toward the weakening 
and the reshaping of traditional social 
organization in the Plains is not un- 
related to the existence of the Yonland 
as contrasted with the Sutland or to 
the absence of social organization to 
bridge the gap that now exists between 
the two. 


SUMMARY 


Sparsity of population and the trend 
toward further population decrease in 
the rural areas has undermined the 
traditional humid-area type of com- 
munity in the Plains. There is emerg- 
ing, in the Plains, something new in so- 


cial organization. There appears to be 
an emphasis upon formal and legal 
organization, so as to encompass the 
larger areas that are necessary in order 
tc command the resources and the pop- 
ulation base necessary to provide cer- 
tain services. The functionary (paid 
official) appears to be essential to the 
functioning of a program if the organi- 
zation is to survive and perform a task. 
The situation is strikingly more critical 
for the Yonland than for the Sutland. 
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There seems to be a need for treating 
the Sutland as an area separate from 
the Yonland, if for no other reason 
than distance itself. But there is also 
a need for integrating the Sutland and 
the Yonland, and a need for a proper 
division of labor for many services. 
Certain services must be made to reach 
out from the Sutland to the Yonland in 
mutually accommodating form. For 
other services, there must be an 
adapted counterpart in the Yonland 
that is properly integrated with Sut- 
land headquarters. Undergirding all 


these interdependent Sutland-Yonland 
services must be an equitable way of 
financing the programs. 

To accomplish all this it is necessary 
to have social organization not just for 
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the Yonland and for the Sutland, but 
social organization to tie the two to- 
gether. Since the great distances in 
the Plains make for tenuous participa- 
tion, the formal organization and the 
formal functionary have a definite 
place in Sutland-Yonland relations. At 
the core of this entire problem of social 
organization, whether in the Sutland 
or in the Yonland, is the need for ade- 
quate economic opportunity on the 
farms and ranches and in the towns 
and cities—the need to have and to 
hold people who can earn and partici- 
pate, so that the social costs of space 
may remain in reasonable balance with 
the economic costs of goods and serv- 
ices. 





FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH ATTITUDE TOWARD HIGH-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION IN RURAL WISCONSIN* 


by W. H. Sewell,+ D. G. Marshall,} A. O. Haller,+ 
and W. A. DeHart}+ 


ABSTRACT 


This study reports the analysis of the relationship between ten inde- 
pendent variables and attitude toward high-school education. Seven factors 
were significantly associated with attitude toward high-school education. 
These were educational attainment, socio-economic status, ethnic back- 
ground, sex, occupational status, size of farm, and age. 

A more detailed test of the association of the three independent vari- 
ables most highly associated with attitude toward education was then under- 
taken. The most important conclusion is that the total associations hold 
only under specific conditions. Socio-economic status is associated with 
attitude toward high-school education within three of four samples: Con- 
tinental Europeans of high educational attainment, Continental Europeans 
of low educational attainment, and Anglo-Americans of low educational 
attainment. Educational attainment is associated with attitude toward 
high-school education only among Continental Europeans of high socio- 
economic status, and ethnic background only among persons of high socio- 


economic status who have not attended high school. 


INTRODUCTION 

In a previous article, a correlation 
analysis of the association between 
eight independent variables and school 
attendance of farm youth 16-17 years 
of age in 1940 was presented.' The 


data were on a county basis and to 


some degree the analysis was lim- 
ited by this fact. The results of that 
study indicated that, while several of 
the variables tested were related to 
school attendance, nationality back- 
ground was the most important single 
variable influencing school attendance. 
Even this variable was not sufficiently 
related to explain as much as half of 
the observed variance in high-school 
attendance. 

*This paper reports one phase of a study 
of rural education directed by D. G. Mar- 
shall and W. H. Sewell and supported by 
the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Wisconsin. he writers wish 
to acknowledge the computational assist- 
ance of the Numerical Analysis Laboratory, 
University of Wisconsin. 

tUniversity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

i+Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah. 

1D. G. Marshall, W. H. Sewell, and A. O. 
Haller, “Factors Associated with High- 
School Attendance of Wisconsin Farm 
Youth,” Rural Sociology, XVIII:3 (Sept., 
1953), pp. 257-260. 


The study reported in the present 
paper extends this analysis by testing 
the association between similar inde- 
pendent variables—as well as some in- 
dependent variables not previously in- 
cluded—and the attitude of Wisconsin 
farm people toward high-school educa- 
tion. After the association between 
each of the independent variables and 
attitude toward high-school education 
is shown, a controlled analysis is pre- 
sented in which the association be- 
tween each of the three most highly 
associated independent variables and 
attitude toward high-school education 
is tested by controlling the influence of 
the two remaining independent vari- 
ables. 

The data upon which this study is 
based were obtained in 1949 by means 
of interviews with one adult in each of 
400 randomly selected open-country 
families from four Wisconsin high- 
school-attendance areas.2. The areas 
were selected on the basis of ethnic 

The four communities are Denmark (90 
Montello (103 schedules); 
Princeton (60 schedules); and Wautoma 
(145 schedules). In the analysis of the 
data, the schedules were pooled since no 
difference was found between 
attitude toward high- 


schedules); 


significant 
communitie: in 
school education. 
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composition and predominance and 
type of agriculture. The interviewing 
was done by trained interviewers us- 
ing a survey schedule designed to ob- 
tain attitude of rural people toward 
high-school education and_ related 
matters. 

Attitude toward high-school educa- 
tion was inferred from answers to a 
series of four questions relating to the 
opinion of the respondent regarding 
the desirability of a high-school educa- 
tion for his own and other rural chil- 
dren. Those who expressed the opin- 
ion that their own sons and daughters 
and other farm boys and girls should 
obtain at least a high-school education 
were classified as having a favorable 
attitude toward high-school education; 
all others were classified as having an 
unfavorable attitude. This dichoto- 
mous classification of attitude toward 
high-school education is used as the 
dependent variable throughout the 
analysis which follows. The ten inde- 


pendent variables, measured by ma- 
terial from the interviews, were as fol- 


lows: (1) educational attainment, (2) 
ethnic background, (3) number of 
milk cows per farm, (4) size of farm, 
(5) distance from nearest high school, 
(6) occupation of head of household, 
(7) socio-economic status scale scores, 
(8) tenure status, (9) age, and (10) 
sex. 


ASSOCIATION BETWEEN INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES AND ATTITUDE TOWARD 
HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The chi-square test was used in the 
analysis of the association between 
each of the independent variables and 
attitude toward high-school education. 
If the chi-square value proved to be 
statistically significant at the 5 per 
cent level, the degree of association 
was measured by the corrected coeffi- 
cient of contingency, C. 

‘Thomas C. McCormick, Elementary So- 
cial Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1941), p. 207. 
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The relationship between each of the 
ten independent variables and attitude 
toward high-school education is shown 
in Table 1. The first independent var- 
iable considered is the educational at- 
tainment of the respondents. When 
compared with attitude toward high- 
school education, a significant differ- 
ence is noted. Persons who have at- 
tended high school are much more 
likely to be favorable toward high- 
school education than are those per- 
sons who have not attended high 
school. The degree of association, as 
measured by the coefficient of contin- 
gency, is the highest found for the 
variables tested. 

The relationship between ethnic 
background and attitude toward high- 
school education is tested by data pre- 
sented in the second comparison shown 
in Table 1. The chi-square is signifi- 
cantly large, indicating that ethnic 
background is associated with attitude 
toward high-school education. Anglo- 
Americans are more favorable toward 
high-school education than are persons 
of mixed ethnic backgrounds or Con- 
tinental Europeans. The degree of as- 
sociation as measured by C is the third 
highest found in the analysis. 

The third test concerns the relation- 
ship between the number of milk cows 
per farm and attitude toward high- 
school education. As Table 1 indicates, 
there is no significant association. 

The association between distance 
from nearest high school and attitude 
toward high-school education is not 
significant, as shown by the fourth 
comparison in Table 1. 

The latter two variables, number of 
milk cows and distance from nearest 
high school, are crude indicators of 
work-time requirements. Since neither 
of these is significantly associated 
with attitude toward high-school edu- 
cation, it may be tentatively concluded 
that work-time requirements are not 
important factors in attitude toward 
high-school education, although it is 
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possible that more refined indexes cupation of household head and atti- 
might show a greater relationship. tude toward high-school education. 
The fifth comparison is between oc- The association between these two var- 


TABLE 1. ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND ATTITUDE TOWARD 
HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION 





. 7 | Per cent 
Number | Per cent | yunfavor o 


Independent variable 
of cases favorable | able | 


2 a ee — 


1. Educational attainment: 399 
Attended high school 141 93 
Did not attend high school 258 57 


. Ethnic background: 399 


Anglo-American 67 88 
98 81 


Continental European 234 62 


52 


Number of milk cows: 
eI bs cacao 68 


69 
20 or more 68 
Distance from nearest high 
school: 

0-3.9 miles 
4.0-5.9 miles 
6.0 or more miles 


. Occupation of head of 
household: 


. Socio-economic status score: 
71 or more 


60 or less 


Tenure status: 


Tenant 


. Size of farm: 
150 or more acres 
75-149 acres 
0- 74 acres 
Age: 
39 years or less 
40 years or more 


. Sex: 
Female 























*ne = not significant at .0 level. 
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iables is statistically significant (Ta- 
ble 1). Those who live on farms but 
work full time in white- or blue-collar 
occupations and those who combine 
these occupations with farming are 
more favorable toward high-school 
education than are those who farm 
exclusively. However, the coefficient 
of contingency is quite low. 

The sixth comparison concerns socio- 
economic status scale scores and atti- 
tude toward high-school education.‘ 
From the evidence in Table 1, it is 
clear that there is a significant posi- 
tive association between socio-econom- 
ic status and attitude toward high- 
school education; each of the succes- 
sively higher socio-economic status 
groups is significantly more favorable 
to high-school education than the ones 
below them in status. The over-all 
association as measured by the coeffi- 
cient of contingency is the second 
highest found for the ten independent 
variables. 

The seventh comparison involves the 
association between tenure status and 
attitude toward high-school education. 
As Table 1 indicates there is no sig- 
nificant association. 

The eighth comparison is between 
size of farm and attitude toward high- 
school education. There is a low but 
significant relationship. Respondents 
living on large farms are clearly more 
favorable in their attitude toward edu- 
cation than those on smaller farms. 
However, those on small and medium- 
sized farms do not differ greatly in 
their attitudes. The coefficient of con- 
tingency is quite low. 

Of the various indicators of socio- 
economic status presented in Table I 
(variables 5-8), the one most highly 
related to attitude toward high-school 
educaton is clearly the socio-economic 
status scale score. Occupation and size 
Sewell, “A Short Form of 


Socioeconomic Status 
VIII:2 (June, 


‘William H. 
the Farm Family 
Scale,” Rural Sociology, 
1943), pp. 161-170. 
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of farm are also significantly associated 
with attitude toward high-school edu- 
cation, but to a considerably lower 
degree. 

The ninth comparison in Table 1 
shows the relationship between the 
age of respondent and attitude toward 
high-school education. Age is dichot- 
omized into those aged 40 and under 
and those over 40. The results indi- 
cate that there is a significant associa- 
tion; those in the younger age category 
are more favorable toward high-school 
education than those in the older age 
category. The degree of association, 
as measured by C, is quite low. 

As comparison ten indicates (Table 
1), female respondents are significant- 
ly more favorable toward high-school 
education than are males. Neverthe- 


less, the degree of association as indi- 


cated by C is quite low. 
CONTROLLED ANALYSIS 

At best, the simple contingency 
measures and tests of independence 
which have been presented thus far in 
the analysis of the data are suggestive; 
without more rigorous analysis it is 
not possible to arrive at reliable con- 
clusions about the relative importance 
of the contribution of the independent 
variables to the variation in the de- 
pendent variable, attitude toward high- 
school education. For this reason ad- 
ditional analysis was undertaken using 
a partial association technique. 

Seven independent variables were 
shown to be associated significantly 
with attitude toward education when 
no controls were applied. Ideally, six 
of these variables should be controlled 
while allowing the dependent factor 
to vary with the seventh independent 
variable. In this study, however, such 
precision is not possible, due to the 
limitations imposed by sample size and 
correlation between the independent 
variables. Consequently, it was decided 
that only the three independent vari- 
ables most highly associated with the 
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dependent variable would be selected 
for controlled analysis. 

Following the rationale given above, 
educational attainment, socio-economic 
status, and ethnic background were 
isolated for controlled analysis in 
which attitude toward high-school edu- 
cation was allowed to vary with each 
independent variable, holding both of 
the other independent factors constant. 
In order to do this, it was necessary to 
dichotomize educational attainment, 
socio-economic status, and ethnic back- 
ground. Educational attainment was 
dichotomized as “high” (eight or more 
grades completed) and “low” (less 
than eight grades completed). Socio- 
economic status was divided into “low” 
and “high” categories, the former in- 
cluding those with scores of less than 
65, the latter consisting of those with 
scores of 65 or more. The dichotomous 
classification of ethnic background was 
achieved by combining the “mixed” 
category with the Anglo-American 
category. 

The schedules were then cross-classi- 
fied by each of the three independent 
variables and the dependent variable. 
Twelve samples resulted from this 
cross-classification. Within each of 
these, the association between the in- 
dependent and the dependent variable 
was tested. A chi-square formula for 
2x2 tables, which includes Yates’ cor- 
rection for continuity, was used to test 
the association within each of these 
samples.° The corrected coefficient of 
contingency C was used to measure 
the degree of association. 

The results of this analysis are 
shown in Table 2. From this table the 
following conclusions are evident: 

(1) Each of the three factors—socio- 
economic status, educational attain- 
ment, and ethnic background—is sig- 
nificantly associated with attitude to- 


5’ Wilfred J. Dixon and Frank J. Massey, 
Jr., Introduction to Statistical Analysis 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951), 
p. 189. 
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ward high-school education within at 
least one of the samples. 


(2) Nevertheless, none of the inde- 
pendent variables is significantly asso- 
ciated with attitude toward high-school 
education within every sample. This 
evidently indicates that the total asso- 
ciations which were presented earlier 
hold only under certain conditions. 

(3) Socio-economic status is asso- 
ciated with attitude toward high- 
school education in the following sam- 
ples: (a) Anglo-Americans who have 
not attended high school, (b) Con- 
tinental Europeans who have attended 
high school, (c) Continental Europeans 
who have not attended high school. 
Only in the group including persons of 
high educational attainment and An- 
glo-American background is there no 
significant association between socio- 
economic status and attitude toward 
high-school education. This is due to 
the fact that almost everyone (92 per 
cent) in this category is favorable to 
high-school education. 

(4) Educational achievement of re- 
spondents is associated with attitude 
toward high-school education among 
Continental Europeans of high socio- 
economic status. 


(5) Ethnic background is associated 
with attitude toward high-school .edu- 
cation only among persons of high 
socio-economic status who have not 
attended high school.* 
®In a previous state-wide study by D. G. 
Marshall, W. H. Sewell, and A. O. Haller 
(op. cit.), a variable similar to ethnic back- 
ground (nationality) was found to account 
for a large proportion of the variance in 
high-school attendance. The finding of the 
present study—that ethnic background is 
associated with attitude toward high-school 
education only under specific conditions— 
suggests that further controlled analysis of 
this factor will be necessary before a defi- 
nitive statement can be made about its in- 
fluence on high-school attendance and atti- 
tude toward education in rural Wisconsin. 
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VILLAGE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN GREECE 


by Irwin T. Sanderst+ 


ABSTRACT 


ry 


This paper 
re ntly ued 
ucted by the 
ind the American Mission (ECA). 
ti rriage, 


ummarizes a 


in mimeographed form in Athens. 
Near East Foundation for the Greek Ministry of Agriculture 
Information is given on the family and 
the church, the school, village government, economic organiza- 


series of thirteen Greek village studies, 


The studies were con- 


n, and formal and informal organization. 


should 
in a series of 


rural sociologists 
ble interest 
Greek village studies which 


have recently appeared: ' first, because 


thirteen 


University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Spent the academic year 1952-53 in Greece 
on sabbatic leave 

iThe studies 


mimeographed 


were issued in Athens in 
form, first in Greek and 
in English. The first seven were un- 
ie direction of William J. Tudor and 
under the advice of E. J. Kil- 
patrick. The Near East Foundation carried 
out and issued the studies for the U. S. 
Economic Cooperation Administration (lat- 
er the Mutual Security Administration, and 
now the Foreign Operations Administration; 
here: referred to as “ECA”). Other 
credit given separately for each 
study 

“A Village in Central Greece,” Spring 
1951, 19 pp. Written by Marie Tchobano- 
slou from material secured by A. Argyrop- 
oulos, N. Infantides, and Penelope Marinou, 
under the field supervision of Aristides 
Macris 

“A Village in the Arta Plains,” Spring 
1951, 8 pp. Same personnel as above. 


later 
‘ 


aer tl 
the la SIX 


{ter 


lines are 


“A Macedonian Village,” May 1951, 14 pp. 
Written by Marie Tchobanoglou from ma- 


terial secured by N. Micos, P. Marinou, and 
P. Okkalides, under the field supervision of 
Aristides Macris 

“A Village in the Agrinion 
1951, 16 pp. Same as above 

“A ‘Control’ Village of the Messolonghi 
Area,” Oct. 1951, 12 pp. Written from ma- 
terial secured by Angelos Argyropoulos and 
Eleni Sotiriou, under the field supervision 
of Aristides Macris. 

“A ‘Control’ Village in Macedonia,” Nov. 
1951, 14 pp. Written by Marie Tchoban- 
oglou from material secured by N. Micos, 
P. Okkalides, and Loukia Argyriou, under 
the field supervision of Aristides Macris. 

“A Village in the Serres Plains,” Dec. 
1951, 9 pp. Same as third citation above. 


Area,” Oct. 


rural sociologists from the United 
States helped initiate and carry for- 
ward these socio-economic surveys, and 
second, because these studies, though 
in a preliminary stage of social science 
investigation, do add some interesting 
facts to our knowledge of rural society 
in the Balkans. 

The studies were first conceived by 
Walter E. Packard, an irrigation en- 
gineer with the ECA. In order to meet 
the pressing demands for greater food 
production, the Greek government, 
with the help of the ECA, was renting 
communal land from a number of vil- 
lages for rice cultivation. The rent was 
to be used for the reconstruction and 
development of the communities in- 


“A Mountain Village, Grammos Area,” 
Mar. 1952, 16 pp. By H. Panayotides, under 
supervision of Aristides Macris, in consul- 
tation with the Agricultural Extension Di- 
vision of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

“A Messolonghi Village (Irrigated) ,” Apr. 
1952, 19 pp. Same as above. 

“A Tobacco Village in Xanthe Nomos,” 
Spring 1952, 17 pp. Prepared by A. Argy- 
ropoulos, in consultation with the Agricul- 
tural Extension Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

“A Mountain Village, Lamia Area,” May 
1952, 13 pp. By A. Argyropoulos, under su- 
pervision of Aristides Macris, in consulta- 
tion with the Agricultural Extension Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

“A Livestock One-Half-Irrigated Village,” 
May 1952, 15 pp. Prepared by Ch. Panayo- 
tides, in consultation with the Agricultural 
Extension Division of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

“A Village in the Plain of Verria,” May 
1952, 14 pp. Written by N. Micos from ma- 
terial compiled by A. Argyropoulos, in con- 
sultation with the Agricultural Extension 
Division of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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volved. Foreseeing that there might 
be a tendency to spend these sums in a 
hit-or-miss fashion, Packard suggested 
social surveys to determine just what 
facilities the villagers needed most. 
Should the money be spent on rebuild- 
ing churches or bridges? on homes 01 
roads? 

The ECA had no sociologist on its 
staff; so no steps were taken toward 
launching the studies until Packard 
happened to mention his ideas to How- 
ard W. Beers, a Fulbright professor at 
the Superior School of Agriculture in 
Athens, and also Rural Projects Co- 
ordinator for the Near East Founda- 
tion. This latter organization, which 
had had a distinguished record of serv- 
ice in Greece since the end of World 
War I and the days of Near East Relief, 
agreed to conduct the studies, under a 
tripartite memorandum of agreement 
with the ECA and the Greek Ministry 
of Agriculture. But by the time the 
cooperative arrangements had _ been 
made between the Ministry, the ECA 
Mission, and the Near East Foundation, 
Beers’ period of service was up. After 
a short lapse of time, he was succeeded 
by William J. Tudor, who manifested 
deep interest in the studies and di- 
rected many of them. E. J. Kilpatrick, 
an agricultural extension specialist, 
succeeded Tudor. 

The importance of these studies lies 
not in any methodological contribution 
but rather in the fact that they are the 
first expression, in Greece, of an inter- 
est in the effects of social change on 
the part of those initiating this change. 
In order to study these effects, “con- 
trol” villages were selected; but thus 
far nothing has been published to com- 
pare the results in the areas of activity 
with those in the 
This, of course, would be a step beyond 


control localities. 


the purely descriptive accounts, which 
is all the individual village studies pur- 


port to be. 


907 
00 


All thirteen of the studies follow a 
somewhat outline, which in- 
cludes: 

I. History of the Village 
I. Facilities 
III. Population 
IV. Social and Community 
Relationships 
V. Village Organization 
VI. Farming and Livestock 
Vil. Community Needs 


similar 


In addition, the school and the church 
are topics of separate sections in sev- 
eral of the reports. Obviously, in at- 
tempting to evaluate the material on 
social organization, which is the prin- 
cipal interest of this paper, one has to 
examine several of the main sections 
listed above. 

The villages surveyed were not se- 
lected as representative of all of 
Greece; they do not include any com- 
munities from the Peloponnesus (Mo- 
rea) or the Islands. The first six were 
picked because they were receiving the 
rent previously mentioned. Later on, 
some mountain villages were selected 
to provide necessary data for other 
types of localities; but, since these had 
no “rice money” to be used for survey 
purposes, the financing was done out of 
ECA funds. 

Nevertheless, these thirteen villages 
illustrate the regional variety of 
Greece, particularly when they are 
seen in terms of their livelihood re- 
source adjustments. The reports also 
give clues to one searching for com- 
mon characteristics in Greek villages. 
Even studies which do no more than 
this fill a very definite need at the 
present state of social investigation in 
Greece. 

The picture of Greek village social 
organization that one gets from these 
studies is merely introductory. There 
is almost no detailed analysis of social 
relationships, the area of chief concern 
to the sociologist. But the studies 
do contain the background material 
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against which any social relationships 
must be understood and interpreted. 
This will become clear in the following 
brief summaries of the major topics 
dealing with social organization. 


THE FAMILY AND MARRIAGE 


Family structure—Only one study, 
that of the Messolonghi (Irrigated) 
village, gives any information on the 
structure of the family. It points out 
the common practice there for married 
sons to live with their parents in the 
same home. All such family members 
recognize the father or grandfather as 
the head of the family and obey him as 
such. Unmarried or married brothers 
also live together and consider the old- 
er brother the head of the composite 
family. The initiative for the house- 
work belongs to the oldest woman 
of the family—grandmother, mother, 
daughter, or daughter-in-law, as the 
case may be. For work not connected 
with the house, the women take direc- 
tions from the male head.? A second 
study—that of the “livestock, half- 
irrigated” village—indicates that the 
family head, usually a shepherd, is a 
strict ruler, whether at home or away 
with the flock. 


Age of marriage.—The nine studies 
reporting actual ages indicate a fairly 
wide variation. In general, girls marry 


after 18 but before 25 years. A girl is 
considered an old maid by age 25 
(three villages), 26 (one village), or 
30 (one village). The men’s military 
service usually postpones their mar- 
riage. In two villages, men are said to 
marry before 25 years as a rule; in two 
other villages, after 25 years; specific 
information was not given for the 
other communities. 


2 It is to be regretted that the other stud- 
ies did not consider these same items, since 
individual rather than patrilocal residence 
is said to prevail in some sections of Greece 
today. Where there are joint households, of 
course, the oldest male is in authority. 
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Dowry.—Twelve of the thirteen stud- 
ies mention the dowry, which figures 
prominently in all but two villages: 
the Grammos Mountain village, where 
it is not customary, and the Arta 
Plains village, where it is of minor 
importance. In the ten other cases, the 
dowry includes clothes and furnish- 
ings for the house (blankets, rugs, mat- 
tresses, utensils, etc.). In addition, land 
or money, or both, is expected in five 
villages. Amounts of money mentioned 
vary from $337 to $675, though the 
medium of exchange used is the Eng- 
lish sovereign. In two cases, it was 
specifically stated that the sons could 
not marry until their sisters had all 
married, a custom which would also 
hold true for some of the other villages 
as well. 


The importance of the dowry in the 
marriage pattern in contemporary 
Greece is best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotations from the studies: 
“The majority of men look for hard- 
working wives with big dowries.” 
“The dowry is the first consideration 
for marriage.” “A girl needs a dowry 
to marry. At marriage of his first 
child the father divides his land among 
his children and his share and even a 
brother’s share may go for a sister’s 
dowry.” “A girl’s dowry determines 
her worthiness.” “The dowry is the 
first factor in 70 percent of the mar- 
riages.””* 


Mate selection.—In only one village 
was it claimed that the young people 
marry for love, although in four other 
villages the young people have a right 
to expzvess their choices before their 
parents conclude arrangements. In five 


8 There has been a strengthening of the 
dowry system in many parts of Greece, be- 
cause the economic situation is such that a 
young couple cannot make ends meet un- 
less they start out with a house and fur- 
nishings, or at least a substantial sum of 
money or good farm land. The dowry sys- 
tem is more common in southern than in 
northern Greece. 
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other villages the choice of mates is 
said to be exclusively up to the par- 
ents. In three studies, the Sunday af- 
ternoon stroll—sometimes called the 
“brides’ walk”—is mentioned as an oc- 
casion when young people become ac- 
quainted. 


Extra-marital sexual relations.—Five 
studies deal with this topic. Two said 
that there were no extra-marital rela- 
tions among the young people (though 
one had reservations about a few mar- 
ried and widowed individuals); one 
said that such relations were few; an- 
other said that these relations were “le- 
galized by force”; and the fifth said 
that they were kept secret, although 
there were cases of engaged couples 
living together before marriage to 
avoid wedding expenses at the present 
time, to wait until the girl’s dowry was 
completed (for she would not get it 
after marriage), or to avoid the boy’s 
entry into the army (since as a single 
man he could claim to be the support 
of a family, but could not do so if just 
married). 


Divorce.—Of the nine studies men- 
tioning divorce, one claimed that the 
village described had no divorced peo- 
ple, while the other eight reported 
from one to four divorced couples 
each.* In general, the position of the 
divorced woman continues to be pre- 
carious, not only because of the moral 
stigma but also because of her inability 
in some villages to remarry unless she 
has a dowry or “is young and has no 
children.” 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


Each of the villages studied has at 
least one Eastern Orthodox (Greek 


*An interesting contradiction in value 
judgments occurs in two of the studies. The 
writer of the Macedonian village account 
says that the two divorces there are con- 
sidered a high number for a village, 
whereas the writer of the Verria study says 
that divorce there is rare, since only two 
cases are to be found. 
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Catholic) church and a minimum of 
one priest, although the priest for the 
Serres Plains village (population 556) 
can find no house there and commutes 
from a larger center nearby. The vil- 
lage in Central Greece has an extra 
priest sent from the city of Lamia to 
serve a penalty imposed by the eccle- 
siestical authorities. There tends to 
be only slight mobility among the 
priesthood, since in the Greek church 
a priest marries before taking a parish, 
where he settles down with his family 
and frequently becomes a landowner. 
In six villages the tenure had been 20 
to 29 years; in four villages, from 2 to 
10 years. Only two of the studies men- 
tion the priest as being a community 
leader, but nowadays this is likely to 
depend largely upon the personality of 
the priest himself. 


The church building.—The problem of 
constructing a new church when need- 
ed, or repairing and maintaining some 
of the older buildings, is a matter 
of considerable community attention. 
When a new building is needed, it is 
customary to form a special building 
committee which collects funds from 
all prospective donors, even to the ex- 
tent of persuading the local govern- 
ment (the Community Board) to bud- 
get a fixed sum toward the project. 
One community, divided into an Upper 
Quarter and a Lower Quarter, has 
postponed the erection of an urgent- 
ly needed church—the Upper Quarter 
wants to build a separate church of 
its own, but the higher church authori- 
ties insist that there be but one church 
in the community, and that is planned 
for the Lower Quarter. Because of the 
controversy, most Upper Quarter resi- 
dents no longer attend church, even 
though they respect the priest. 


Financing.—Yearly financing of reg- 
ular activities is based chiefly upon the 
sale of candles to the entering wor- 
shippers, who place them when lighted 
in the special candelabra in front of 
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the ikons. Money is also obtained from 
the collections taken up during the 
service and from ceremonial fees (bap- 
weddings, and funerals). One 
church owns a and five 
churches own land, from which rental: 
are derived 

The 


rovernment 


tisms, 


1 ° 
coffee house 


are paid by the national 
For this reason, parish: 
are asked to turn over to the gov 


priests 


ern- 
ment and the bishopric a certain shar‘ 
of their income, stated as 25 per cent 
to the state and from 
to the bishop. Some of the peop! 

particularly those in the smaller 
resent this assessment, even 
though they receive benefits in return 
As a consequence, many individual 
peasants are stopping their contribu- 
Chanters and candlelighters 
are paid out of local 


< 
: 


9 to 19 per cent 


villages 


tions 


(custodians) 


funds 

The church finances are under the 
control of the Church Board, 
consists of two to four members, with 
the priest as the president. These men 
are nominated by the priest and ap- 
I roved by the bishop’s council. In ad- 
dition to controlling finances (which 
usuaily includes the sale of the candles 
previously mentioned), this board is 
supposed to maintain the church build- 


keep order in 


, ' 
whicn 


ing in good repair and to 
the church 


Sunday Schools.—The adoption of the 
Western trait, the Sunday School, is an 
interesting development. During the 
days of Turkish rule (which, for some 
parts of Greece included in these stud- 
ies, lasted until World War I), the 
priest often conducted a school, fre 
in the church; but it was not a 
Sunday School in the American sense. 
Nowadays, in the village of Central 
we find that Sunday School is 


quently 


Greece 
held on Sunday mornings from 10 to 12 
o’clock, and is compulsory for all school 
children; in the Agrinion area, village 
Sunday School classes have been held 
since 1932 and, in addition, there is a 
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Christian Organization of Working 
Youth, who meet weekly for religious 
instruction, and the Christian Adult 
Women who meet Sunday after the 
morning service. In the Messolonghi 
control village, the church school 
meets on Saturday afternoon and Js 
conducted by the teacher, for school 
children only; others attend the church 
school on Sunday afternoon, at which 
time the Bible read by the 
priest in morning ex- 
plained and religious songs and hymns 
sung. In the Macedonia control 
village, two women come out from Sa- 
conduct Sunday afternoon 
In the Lamia area, village Sun- 
day School classes are conducted for 70 
pupils. In the reports on the eight 
other villages, no mention was made of 
the Sunday School, which would imply 
that they had not yet accepted this 
sociofact. 

A brief note for those interested in 
schismatic behavior deals with the fail- 
ure on the part of minorities of the 
families in two villages to accept the 
New Style Calendar when, in 1923, it 
was substituted for the Gregorian Cal- 
endar of the Eastern World. By 1933, 
the dissidents in one village had united 
to form a separate church, which is 
now served infrequently by a priest 
from a neighboring city or village. 


passage 
the service is 


are 


lonica to 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 
one of the villages has a 
school which is housed in some kind 
of a building, whether a temporary 
shed or a soundly built, modern stone 
structure. In general, equipment seems 
lacking and little playground 
space is available In the poorest 
(Grammos Mountain village), 
there are and 
no writing materials of any kind. The 
teacher reads from one book (AII the 


Every 


to be 


: chool 


no books, no notebooks, 


Such facts must be understood in light 
of the great destruction of villages during 
World War II and the guerrilla war, which 
lasted down to 1949. 
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Public School Courses), just as the 
priest read from the Bible in the pri- 
vate schools of 100 years ago. In addi- 
tion to deficiencies in equipment and 
books, the studies indicate unsafe 
water supplies and the absence of san- 
itary latrines. 

Teachers.—The teachers, like the 
priests, are paid by the central govern- 
ment. In almost every case they have 
had at least a normal-school training, 
which requires two years beyond the 
high school (gymnasium). Since the 
teachers are regarded by many as im- 
portant instruments of village uplift, 
it is important to note their relation- 
ships to the villagers whom they are 
supposedly trying to help. In five vil- 
lages the comments are favorable in 
that some of the teachers in each place 
form friendly connections with the 
people and try to help them. Unfavor- 
able comments come from two villages, 
in one of which “the teachers come 
from cities, their thinking is urban, 
and they find it difficult to take part 
in village activities”; in the second vil- 
lage, the teachers take no initiative in 
village activity or in forming local 
friendships. For six villages the stud- 
ies contain no clear-cut characteriza- 
tion of teacher-villager relationships 


Financing.—As a rule, the teachers 
run the school without benefit of any 
citizen body. The Macedonia control 
village was the only one for which a 
managing body was reported, and it 
existed to help control the money col- 
lected from land owned by the school 
The national government, in addition 
to paying the teachers’ salaries and 
providing some sort of sunervisory and 
inspection service, also contributes on 
occasion to the cost of school construc- 
tion. However, most of the cost of a 
new building, if these studies can be 
assumed to be typical in this respect, 
® This managing board is a common fea- 
ture in the administration of the 
throughout Greece. 


school 
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must be borne by the local people. The 
cperating expenses each year are met 
out of voluntary pupil contributions or 
required registration fees, as well as 
from land rental, income from the 
school garden turned over 
by the Community Board 


and sums 


THE COMMUNITY BOARD 


But what is this Community 
which contributes as it sees fit 
church or the school? 
the villages described in these 
studies vary in size from five to 
members, depending 
tion of community 
their workings can be obtained f 
passage in the report on the Messo- 
longhi control village: 


Board 


to the 


The Boards in 
thirteen 


nine 
upon the popula- 


the Insight into 
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The village has the following officers: 
a president and a deputy president, who 
replaces the former in his absence. The 
president is the governmental represen- 
tative in the village. The secretary is a 
salary-paid, permanent employee of the 
whose duty is to keep all 
correspondence and do all 
The village council 
to help the 
community 


community, 
community 
other clerical work. 
it is the duty of this council 
president the various 
problems, to attend regular meetings and 
take the ssary resolutions. The coun- 
cilmen non-paid officers; the presi- 
dent is paid a yearly allowance of one 
million drachmae [about $33.00 at official 
rate of exchange! for his extra expenses. 
The council and the president were 
elected during the last national munici- 
pal elections [April, 1951]. Later the 
president was elected by the councilmen 


solve 


nec 
are 


Administratively, the principle of 
centralized authority is followed. The 
national government appoints the No- 
march, who is the head of the Nomos, 
or province. Each Nomos is further di- 
vided into Eparchies, which 
graphical rather than 
units. Each Eparchy i 
down into municipalities, which are 
called Demos for larger towns and Ki- 
notis for smaller towns and villages. 
The mayor of the Demos or the presi- 
dent of the Community Board in the 
Kinotis is directly responsible to the 


are geo- 
idministrative 


further broken 
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Nomarch. Thus, there is home rule 
only at the municipality and village 
level; but even there local officials are 
looked upon as agents of the central 
government, as represented in the 
office of the Nomarch. Nevertheless, 
in the life of the village the Community 
Board has a major place. Not all vil- 
lages have a paid secretary, nor does 
the president of the Community Board 
(or Council) always receive any in- 
come. Most of the villages either have 
special buildings for the local govern- 
ment or rent a room or two near the 
main square. 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 


Each of the thirteen reports lists the 
stores, shops, and artisans’ ateliers 
found in the community being de- 
scribed. The reports also provide facts 
and figures on landownership, agricul- 
tural production, and farming prac- 
tices. Since the economic aspects are 
not a central interest in this summary 
of the studies, only two of the formal- 
ized economic arrangements will be 
mentioned. These are the cooperative 
and the coffee house. 


Cooperatives.—All but three villages 


have cooperatives. Five villages have 
one cooperative, three have two coop- 
eratives, and two villages have three 
cooperatives. One quotation, from the 
Verria Plain village report, will show 
the similarity of Greek farm coopera- 
tives to those in other parts of the 
world: 


We find in the village a credit co-op. 
Its purpose up to date has been similar 
to that of other su¢h co-ops all over 
Greece: i.e, to help its members on 
credit matters; with the Agrarian Bank, 
to provide them seeds and other farm 
supplies given out by the Bank. At 
present this co-op has 128 active mem- 
bers. It has no capital of its own. The 
yearly contribution of each member is 
15,000 drs. [50¢]. During 1951, 170 
million drs. worth of loans were con- 
tracted from the Bank by this local 
co-op which were distributed to its 128 
members; 120 million drs. were in cash 
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and 50 million were in the form of wheat 
and cotton seed, etc. The different obli- 
gations of those borrowing money from 
the Agrarian Bank are: Bank interest 
7%; for local co-op administration 1%; 
for co-op Union administration 1%; and 
%% for Bank supervision of the co-ops. 

The co-op has a five member adminis- 
trative council and a three member su- 
pervising council, and in addition a 
co-op union representative [that is, a 
member elected to represent the local 
co-op in the assembly of the national 
union]. The co-op president is a non- 
salaried officer who also acts as its sec- 
retary. 


The coffee house.—In every listing of 
shops, the coffee house is one of the 
most numerous kinds and exists even 
if other services are lacking. Although 
the coffee house is touched upon in all 
thirteen studies, only six studies afford 
enough details for a comparative anal- 
ysis... There were at least three of 
these shops in each of the six villages, 
and one had as many as eight. There 
were, in addition, mixed or variety 
stores at which drinks could also be 
bought. In the Arta Plains village, the 
three coffee shops also carried the few 
articles sold in the village. 


In answer to the question, “Who 
opens up and runs a coffee house?” the 
studies give little informatiun. Three 
of the studies state that some of the 
proprietors farm, either taking every 
other day at the coffee house in turn 
with a partner, or else opening up in 
the evening upon returning from a day 
in the fields. But for the majority of 
proprietors, running the coffee house 
seems to be the chief occupation. In 
three studies, it was pointed out that 
only family help is used; hired help is 
mentioned in one study. 

A look at the clientele of each estab- 
lishment provides some insight into 
the social structure of the village. 


7? These are the Macedonia control, Serres 
Plains, Arta Plains, Macedonian, Messo- 
longhi control, and Central Greece villages. 
These particular studies, with more socio- 
logical content, were directed by Tudor. 
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First, there is a variation in patronage 
between summer and winter. Three 
studies present seasonal figures. In the 
Macedonia control village, regular cus- 
tomers for Coffee House A number 30 
in summer, 120 in winter; B—50 in 
summer, 100 in winter; C—80 in both 
seasons; and D—100 only in summer. 
In the Serres Plains village, regular 
customers were not counted, but cal- 
culations were made of the number of 
men likely to be found in the coffee 
house at any given time. For each of 
the three places, the estimate is 8 to 
15 in winter, 4 or 5 in summer, and 10 
to 20 on Sundays and holidays. For 
the three coffee houses of the Mace- 
donia village, the figures given are 20 
to 50 in winter and 5 to 10 in summer— 
except for one coffee house which 


caters to the younger men and has al- 
most no summer patronage because the 
potential customers are hard at work. 
Furthermore, the hours of business 
change with the seasons. 


In the Mace- 
donia control village, the businesses 
are open all day in winter but close 
earlier in the evening than in summer, 
during which time they close for the 
afternoon siesta. In the Serres Plains, 
the winter hours are from 7 A.M. to 
9 pP.M.; the summer hours, from 6:30 
A.M. to 10 p.m. During the winter the 
largest numbers gather in afternoon 
and late morning, and in the summer 
the evening hours are most popular. 
The same facts are cited for the Mace- 
donian village, where mention is made 
of moving the tables outdoors when 
the weather becomes warm enough. 
The villages also differ in the degree 
to which old and young people inter- 
mingle in the coffee houses. In only 
one village—that of the Serres Plains 
—was it indicated that young men 
mixed freely with their elders in the 
coffee houses, and even played games 
with them. In three other villages, it 
was expressly pointed out that differ- 
ent age groups (the aged, the middle- 
aged, and the younger men) chose dif- 
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ferent establishments. This division 
was based on the younger men’s re- 
spect for their elders. In one village, 
women can enter the coffee houses 
only on Sundays and holidays, though 
girls must always be with relatives or 
several acquaintances. In a second vil- 
lage, where the coffee house serves as 
a small variety shop, the women never 
enter but trade through the shop’s win- 
dows. A third study states that only 
men frequent such places; the other 
ten studies do not treat the question. 

The strong, sirupy, Turkish coffee 
served is certainly not the major at- 
traction of the coffee house. In some 
of them ouzo (a liquor made from wine 
lees) and spoon sweets are available. 
Only one place was described as being 
more of a tavern than a coffee house— 
where the opening of a new cask of 
wine was a village event prompting all 
of the men to come around to taste the 
contents of the newly tapped cask. 
Card games, chess, and checkers are 
played in several of the coffee houses; 
dancing to phonograph records occurs 
in some of the establishments fre- 
quented by the younger men. In two 
villages, customers can listen to bat- 
tery radios or patronize the barbershop 
in the corner. The popularity of a par- 
ticular barber brings in extra coffee- 
house trade from those waiting their 
turn with the barber. One coffee house 
is popular because it is located just 
opposite the main fountain where the 
village girls come to get their evening 
supply of water. The boys and girls do 
not communicate with each other, but 
they at least can gaze. 

The six studies taking up the coffee 
house in detail tell of capital invest- 
ment varying from 1 to 5 million 
drachmae ($33 to $168). Credit is 
usually extended without interest up 
to a limit of around 200,000 drachmae, 
with exceptional cases running to four 
or five times that amount. Coffee- 
house debts are paid when the harvest 
is sold. 
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As is obvious from the foregoing, the 
purpose of the coffee house is not that 
primarily of providing coffee and 
drink, but rather to furnish a meeting 
place at which men can see each other. 
People wishing to arrange business 
deals meet in the coffee house to dis- 
cuss them; those wishing to find out 
the latest news or seek advice from 
some more experienced farmer go 
there. Also, those who simply want to 
play cards or checkers or tell stories 
find the coffee-house atmosphere con- 
genial. For only four of the villages 
was mention made of topics discussed 
by the coffee-house cliques: In three, 
they dealt chiefly with land or local 
problems and seldom with politics; in 
the fourth, politics as well as com- 
munity problems were argued. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Only six of the thirteen studies pro- 
vided any information on organizations 
other than the church, the school, the 
community board, and the cooperative 
The inference might well be that addi- 
tional organizations do not exist. Three 
of the six villages (Central Greece, 
Macedonia, Verria Plain) have athletic 
groups which field soccer teams against 
neighboring villages. The Xanthe No- 
mos village has a Boy Scout troop of 
forty six members. The Central Greece 
village, in addition to a local soccer 
team, had an Association of Landless 
Peasants, a group connected with the 
National Security Battalions (defense 
against Communist-led guerrilla ac- 
tivity), and some members in the 
Tradesman’s Organization in Lamia 
No mention is made in these studies of 
local irrigation associations, over fifty 
of which have been organized in 
Greece within the past two or three 
years, but probably not in these vil- 
lages. 

Although not satisfying in its cover- 
age or completeness, this information 
on organizations is at least suggestive 
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and shows that to some extent formal 
organizational techniques are spread- 
ing throughout parts of rural Greece. 


INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 

No mention is made in these studies 
of the patterns of mutual aid which are 
general throughout Greece under a va- 
riety of names; nor is there any anal- 
ysis of what might be called congenial 
cliques. Nine of the villages have fes- 
tival days, when many outsiders and 
former residents come for a gala cele- 
bration, but nothing is stated about the 
social effects of this influx of visitors 
upon the local people. Only in a cur- 
sory treatment of the status system do 
we find any effort made to deal socio- 
logically with informal arrangements 
One study ignores this topic; two stud- 
ies state that no class differences exist 
in the villages being described. The 
remaining ten stress economic position 
and wealth as being most important 
(mentioned eight times); in three vil- 
lages, according to the reports, this 
economic power must be accompanied 
by a generosity and a willingness to 
share with the less fortunate; in only 
three villages is education said to be 
important in determining one’s social 
position; in one village a person’s con- 
tributions toward village betterment is 
listed as a criterion. People in the vil- 
lage made up largely of refugees from 
Asia Minor valued individuals in offi- 
cial positions (priest, president of com- 
munity board, etc.) more than the 
wealthy farmers, who were considered 
too conservative. In three village re- 
ports it was specifically stated that the 
family background was of little im- 
portance. The uneven treatment of 
these topics and the variation in pres- 
entation would indicate that one can- 


not generalize too confidently from the 
Apparently eco- 


findings presented. 
nomic distinctions 
social distinctions. 


are the basis for 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Many topics of interest to the soci- 
ologist are included in these studies 
but are not covered in this article. 
These include demographic data deal- 
ing with mobility, increase, and popu- 
lation quality (health and education). 
The historical sketches, of which there 
is one in the beginning of each study, 
are essential for anyone seeking to 
trace social change. Because of their 


brevity and because they tell only of 
the conflicts, the very brief references 
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to relations within the village and re- 
lations between the village under 
study and other villages are not very 
useful guides to an understanding of 
the social processes. But any sociolo- 
gist who will take these studies at their 
face value, who will not expect a so- 
phisticated methodological treatment, 
and who will look for glimmers of light 
rather than strong rays of revelation 
will find himself adequately rewarded 
for the time he spends in familiarizing 
himself with them. 





RESEARCH NOTES 
Edited by Harold F. Kaufman 


A COLONO SYSTEM AND ITS RELATION 
TO SEASONAL LABOR PROBLEMS 
ON A COSTA RICAN HACIENDA 


by Thomas L. Norrist 

One of the most frequent problems which 
coffee growers have to face throughout Lat- 
in America is that of obtaining an adequate 
labor supply in accordance with fluctuating 
seasonal demands. Coffee production re- 
quires large numbers of laborers for a few 
months of the year during the harvest sea- 
son, but for the remainder of the year only 
a small skeleton crew is needed to cultivate 
the coffee. This problem is more acute for 
large farm owners than for small farm 
operators who function on a family basis. 
This report describes the colono system in 
Costa Rica, which the writer considers to 
be a unique solution to seasonal labor 
demands on a large hacienda. 


In the Turrialba region of Costa Rica,’ 
the harvest season is longer than in other 
areas because climatic peculiarities result in 
an uneven maturity rate of the coffee beans 
This is further complicated by the fact that 
there are no large urban centers, aside from 
Turrialba City, from which laborers can be 
recruited. While the typical Costa Rican cof- 
fee farm is generally described as a small 
owner-operated unit, the trend is away 
from this norm, and as the Biesanzes point 
out, the present era may well represent a 
“transition from peasantry to peonage in 
Costa Rica.”* A survey published in 1947 
showed 25,447 coffee farms belonging to 
21,576 owners and having a total population 
of 114,026.° However, a more recent census 
indicated that something more than 45 per 
cent of the agricultural land is in the hands 
of less than 7 per cent of the farmers.‘ 
A study of the Central District of Turrialba 
in 1951 showed that almost 80 per cent of 
the rural families in the district are de- 
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pendent upon the large landholdings for 
their livelihood.® 

Of the several large haciendas® in the 
Turrialba District, Aquiares is the largest. 
The hacienda contains 2,360 acres, 898 of 
which are in coffee. In 1950, the farm rec- 
ords indicated that there were 1,372 per- 
sons living on the hacienda, One hundred 
and thirty-two families, with a total of 825 
persons, were classified as belonging to 
day-labor, managerial, and administrative 
groups. Seventy-five families, a total of 
547 persons, were living in colonias or ten- 
ant coffee lots. The average length of resi- 
dence for heads of households was twenty- 
four years. Sixty-four per cent of these 
heads of households were born in Aquiares, 
and 21 per cent originated on other farms 
owned by the same patron. Thus, 85 per 
cent of the heads of households have ties 
with the patron, either through birth or 
through previous association with him on 
another of his farms. The remaining 15 
per cent were recruited from the Turrialba 
area or San Jose, the nation’s capital. The 
other large haciendas in the Turrialba area 
recruit additional workers for the coffee 
harvest from October through February in 
Turrialba City, and sometimes by coopera- 
tive exchange of labor. The risks and un- 
certainties of such practices were foreseen 
more than thirty-eight years ago, when the 
patron of Aquiares instituted the colono 
system for which his hacienda is well- 
known throughout the country.’ 

In 1915, the colono system was introduced 
into Aquiares as an experiment. The colono 
is a person who: 
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contracts with the landowner to care for 
and harvest, under the supervision of an 
employee of the landowner, a lot of 
coffee for a fixed price per fanega of 
coffee produced. At the end of the har- 
vest, the colono is paid any difference 
due him after the total of weekly ad- 
vances he has received has been de- 
ducted from the value of the crop at the 
contract rate.* 

The general plan was to import colonos 
who previously had held positions as peones 
on other haciendas of the patron. This 
process was highly selective; that is, only 
peones with histories of loyalty and “desir- 
able” work habits were to be chosen. Colo- 
nos came in groups of families that were 
already acquainted with each other “in or- 
der to facilitate adjustment.” Each family 
was ceded a colonia, at the rate of about 
three manzanas per family of five, and pro- 
vided with housing and kindling-wood priv- 
ileges. In addition, each family was grant- 
ed a small plot of land for cultivating gar- 
den crops “to keep them busy during the 
off-season.” The produce and income from 
the harvest on these plots were for sub- 
sistence purposes, although surplus could 
be sold. Finally, colonos were loaned mon- 
ey for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, and 
equipment. 

During the first year, about twenty-five 
colono families were established, most of 
whom were selected from peones on other 
holdings of the owner. Today, there are 
seventy-five colonos operating some 341 
manzanas of coffee. 

The colono receives his orders from a 
member of the managerial group, an encar- 
gado, who supervises the colonias in his 
sector. There are three such sectors on the 
hacienda. This foreman passes through his 
sector daily and observes the progress of 
the colono in the work currently being car- 
ried on. Once a week he talks with the 
colono to calculate how much money he 
will be advanced for the operation in prog- 
ress. The rate for each operation varies, 
but is set so that a week’s advance will ap- 
proximate the salary paid to a peon. The 
colono does not, however, receive compen- 
sation for the work of the members of his 
family in his colonia. 

The colono lives in a two- or three-room 
house on his lot, and is eligible to use a 
small plot for garden crops. The average 
size of the garden plots worked by the 
colonos is seven-tenths of a manzana. The 
“right” to work a garden plot, which is 
originally ceded to the colono by the pa- 
tron, is often “sold” to another colono or 
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farm employee. The price of sale ranges 
from 250 to 500 colones, depending on its 
size, whether it has been cleared, and 
whether it is planted in crops. While the 
average size of the colonias is about five 
manzanas, the seventy-five colonias on the 
estate range from two to ten manzanas in 
size. The size of a colono’s lot depends 
partly on the size of his family, and partly 
on his work history as a colono. The av- 
erage harvest per colonia, in 1950, was 47 
fanegas, giving an average remunerative 
return of about 2,800 colones to the colono. 
The difference in total average income be- 
tween peon and colono was about 1,300 
colones, the former averaging about 1,500 
colones a year. This difference is somewhat 
balanced out by virtue of the fact that a 
colono receives no compensation for the 
productive labor of the able-bodied mem- 
bers of his family who work on his lot, 
aside from the commissary credit-bonus, 
which is awarded for each basket of berries 
picked. Furthermore, some _ preference 
seems to be shown to sons of peones when 
extra labor is needed, but this is not a 
hard-and-fast rule. The contract of the 
colono obligates him to work for the haci- 
enda as a day-wage earner when his serv- 
ices may be needed. 

As members of a system distinct from 
that of the peones, the colonos as a whole 
feel that their situation is somewhat more 
advantageous. The values involved are not 
only pecuniary, but are related also to the 
relatively greater degree of independence 
which accrues to the colono in his work, as 
exemplified in this comment by a colono: 
“The advantage of being a colono is that I 
can get up in the morning whenever I 
want, while the peones must be at work by 
six a.m.” The colono also enjoys a meas- 
ure of greater prestige. Interviews with 
peones and colonos alike indicated almost 
unanimous agreement that the life of the 
colono was better, chiefly because of the 
added independence. 

Ten judges were asked to rank a fifty 
per cent sample of heads of households in 
the community, and colonos, as a whole, 
received higher rankings than peones. 
When the same ten judges were asked to 
rank some thirty-two statuses on the haci- 
enda, the averages of the judgments placed 
the colonos a little above the peones. The 
fact that the colono receives a substantial 
sum of money in July when the accounts 
are liquidated appealed to the peones ques- 
tioned, but the colonos themselves were 
more reserved in estimating the pecuniary 
advantages of their status. One colono 
stated his views in these words: “The co- 
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lono system is deceptive for those who have 
never operated a colonia. Even so, the 
colono has a better opportunity to open the 
doors to luck if he uses his head.” 

Much of the money received at the liqui- 
dation of the coffee accounts goes toward 
the purchase of clothing and household sup- 
plies. However, a certain amount of cele- 
brating and party-giving seems to be ex- 
pected at the time, and large sums may be 
dissipated in a few days. 

The farm administration has undertaken 
to organize the colonos into neighborhood 
work crews to carry out the more crucial 
tasks on their lots under the surveillance 
of a foreman. The colonos in the crew are 
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paid the minimum wage for peones, and 
the total amount they receive is deducted 
from the account of the colono on whose 
lot they have been working. 

Although other large hacienda owners 
have looked upon this colono experiment as 
“socialistic” or even “communistic,” it 
seems likely that the plan actually serves 
to increase the interdependence of the co- 
lono and the hacienda administration, and 
thus increases the stability which the own- 
er has sought to introduce through the im- 
plementation of this system. In this sense, 
the colono system serves to guarantee per- 
manent, dependable labor at a minimal cost 
to the owner. 





APPLIED SOCIOLOGY NOTES 
Edited by Paul A. Miller 


AN EGYPTIAN EXPERIMENT IN 
FUNCTIONAL EDUCATION 


by Ibrahim Esmat Metawehi 


On the western side of the river Nile, 
22 miles from Cairo, lies Munchat-Elkanatir 
which was chosen in 1947 for the 
establishment of an experimental rural 
community school. The purpose of this 
school is to supply the 4,000 villages and 
the 5,000 elementary schools in Egypt with 
rural social leaders and trained classroom 
teachers who have an intimate knowledge 
of Egyptian rural life. It is also a research 
center for rural education. Although under 
the Ministry of Education, the school has a 
special board to supervise its activities. 

Location of the school in the village pro- 
vides the students with a society rather 
similar to that in which they will work 
after graduation. Those accepted for en- 
rollment are students from Egyptian vil- 
lages who have finished six years of study 
in elementary schools and who can pass 
successfully the examinations and _ inter- 
views held at the beginning of every year. 
The age of the students varies from 13 to 
16 years at the time of entrance. Free tui- 
tion, board, and lodging are offered to all 
the students. 

The principal objectives of this school are 
to bring education into the closest possible 
relationship with the rural environment, to 
acquaint the students with the rural locali- 
ties through direct contact and experience, 
and to develop an interest in reform based 
on study, knowledge, research, and activity 
in and out of the school. The interest in 
reform is directly related to the rural en- 
vironment. Thus, the education which de- 
velops this interest must be derived from 
the rural environment and reflected back 
to it. Through this education, the student 
may feel himself part of that environment 
and devote his time and effort to serving it. 

Modern education in Egypt has been 
more or less isolated from the actual life 
of the students, largely because it has been 
imported from abroad and has not been 
given enough time and proper conditions to 
become acclimatized. In the rural com- 
munity school, emphasis is on education de- 
rived from the rural environment—while at 
the same time developing a liberal attitude 
of accepting the best which can be brought 
from other places. The idea of community 
is considered as local, regional, national, 


village, 
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and world-wide in scope. An education so 
related to the environment and life of the 
pupil, and yet broad and liberal enough to 
give him the widest possible scope, should 
result in a generation that will be close to 
the soil and will both adjust to existing 
conditions and utilize every possible means 
for future progress. 

At the same time, education in the rural 
community school is based upon the ac- 
tivity of the students and their work to- 
gether in a democratic way. Knowledge is 
not an aim in itself but a means to an end, 
and what knowledge the students acquire 
in this school they get by themselves in a 
process of shared activity. The well-known 
project method and the field-trip method 
characterize the work in the school, and 
they are used on a serious and realistic 
plane. Projects and field trips relating to 
health, agriculture, building, cooperation, 
and social problems are of importance to 
the life of the students, the school, and the 
village community. Such projects are 
handled by the students in the light of 
their own needs, as well as those of the 
community. In this way, the ability to 
handle physical and social situations is cul- 
tivated. The interaction between the indi- 
vidual and his physical and social environ- 
ment is sought in every way possible. 

Students in the rural community school 
visit villages, homes of farmers, farms, 
markets, shops, industries, hospitals, schools, 
museums, and other institutions and re- 
sources, to study by both observation and 
interview. They return to the school with 
full reports of the field trips. They bring 
back specimens, drawings, pictures, statis- 
tics, and other data concerning the prob- 
lems of the study sites. After every ex- 
cursion, the students sift their findings into 
respective topics that fall under the school’s 
curriculum, i. e., rural problems, geography, 
history, agricultural economics, agricultural 
industries, rural crafts, and arithmetic. 
They then consult their teachers, the re- 
source visitors, the library, and the museum 
in carrying forward their studies and fol- 
low-up activities. Traditional blackboard 
lessons accent certain fundamental infor- 
mation and are followed by study circles 
to discuss specific problems. Experiments 
are performed in the laboratory and on the 
farm attached to the school. 

Serious difficulties have been encountered 
in the actual execution of these different 
and progressive schemes of work. Of great 
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assistance in solving these difficulties have 
been the syllabus and the timetable. The 
syllabus is developed in such a form that it 
guides both the teacher and the student in 
the details of method rather than the de- 
tails of subject matter. As a matter of fact, 
the syllabus consists mainly of a method of 
studying the environment in a systematic 
way. There is little interest in being con- 
fined to thé environment, but it is a useful 
starting point. Then, teacher and student 
may go on to other relationships with the 
wider world, so as to be able to utilize 
knowledge from this wider world for the 
benefit of the student’s environment and 
for the building of an effective relationship 
with it. 

With regard to the timetable of the 
school, a whole day is set for the field trips, 
which are carried out almost weekly. The 
work in agriculture, agricultural industries, 
and rural crafts is given enough time by 
grouping the hours of study for each sub- 
ject. For marketing the products of the 
school farm in the market of the village, a 
period of time is fixed in the timetable 
during which the students of every class 
obtain experience in selling the products. 
The timetable is changed according to edu- 
cational circumstances, as necessary. Class- 
es in the school may be canceled for several 
days in order to prepare an exposition in 
the school to which the parents of the stu- 
dents are invited, as well as the farmers 
from nearby villages. Also, visits to vil- 
lages may be made to act out plays related 
to health problems and techniques of agri- 
culture in a simple theater in front of the 
inhabitants of the village. At given times, 
students may be busy in cultivating the 
school farm, or they may be celebrating the 
harvest. In the same way, the timetable 
may provide for a week of discussions and 
debates on the critical issues in rural edu- 
cation and rural traditions. 

The rural community school had its in- 
ception in the minds of an enthusiastic, 
young, but experienced group of teachers,’ 
graduates of Cairo University and the High 
Institute of Education in Cairo. These 
teachers believed that an essential condition 
for changing rural society was a new order 
of education—an education which would 
accept an increasing responsibility for par- 
ticipation in the dynamics of social change. 
They believed that technological advances 
in production must be accompanied by sim- 
ilar progress in education and culture, es- 
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pecially in the rural areas of Egypt, which 
differ widely from the cities. 


In July, 1947, the group of teachers held 
a three-week camp in which they actually 
studied the educational, social, economic, 
and health problems of five villages in 
Fauoum province. In this survey, the teach- 
ers pointed out clearly the role of educa- 
tion in dealing with and solving the various 
problems of the Egyptian village. They 
presented their reports to the Department 
of Research and Educational Projects, and 
to the Undersecretary of State at the Min- 
istry of Education.2, The reports moved the 
idea of Munchat-Elkanatir training school 
toward becoming a reality. The same group 
of teachers, together with other super- 
visors,* participated in the construction of 
the curriculum for the school. They were 
guided by the significant elements of the 
rural environment studied in the survey. 
This group built the core of the curriculum 
mainly around the major processes and 
problems of rural life. 


Thus, the experiment of the rural com- 
munity school is well into the fifth year. 
The 300 students in the school represent to 
a great extent the rural population of 
Egypt. The rural people of Egypt depend 
directly upon agriculture and small agri- 
cultural industries for a livelihood. The 
students are strongly attached to the land 
because it is the land upon which their an- 
cestors lived and worked for many genera- 
tions. The rural people constitute 80 per 
cent of the total population in Egypt. 


The students live in the camps of the 
rural community school, where they are ex- 
posed to an abundance of fresh air and 
sunshine. They are simple, hard-working, 
and active. If one visits the school, he may 
find a class at the farm controlling weeds 
and insects, or working on experiments to 
determine the amount of fertilizer needed 
for various crops, vegetables, and fruits 
cultivated on the school farm. Another 
class may be finishing the building of a 
house for the farmer whom they previously 
visited in the village. First, the students 
might construct the house in its traditional 
form. Then, after various studies in sci- 
ence, hygiene, architecture, and economics, 
they may build a new house as they be- 
lieve it should be. Following this activity, 
they next invite the farmers to see the dif- 
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ferences between the two houses. One may 
view a third class in the laboratory exam- 
ining specimens of drinking water which 
they have brought in from their last visit 
to the village, and then performing experi- 
ments to purify the water. One may find 
another class preparing to visit the mill, 
the railway station, the market, or the vil- 
lage. Another class prepares a question- 
naire to study the problems of the rural 
family, or the problems of illiteracy in the 
villages around the school. Another class 
is practicing teaching in the elementary 
school, an adjunct of the rural community 
school, and another class is busy in games, 
dramatics, or songs. 

Science, agriculture, and hygiene are 
amalgamated into one unit of study; the 
problems that the students study in science 
are mostly from the fields of agriculture 
and hygiene. Science is thus both applied 
and socially oriented from the very begin- 
ning. The students collect data and speci- 
mens of drinking water, swamp water, and 
irrigating and drainage waters, then inves- 
tigate to determine what substances and or- 
ganisms are found in them. They collect 
specimens of various types of soils in order 
to make comparisons. They study land re- 
form, and they perform experiments re- 
lated to irrigation, manures and chemical 
fertilizers, and control of diseases and pests. 
They raise poultry, rabbits, pigeons, sheep, 
and cows, and they study diseases of these 
animals. 

When plant or animal life is studied, so- 
cial, economic, and human relationships are 
taken into consideration. The question of 
relating structure to function is extended 
beyond its direct biological conceptions. 
The effect of the natural elements—soil, 
water, animals, birds, insects, weeds, crops, 
vegetables, fruits, weather, air, fuel, etc. 
on human life, and the relation between 
man and nature, are initially stressed. 

The program of social studies is based 
upon actual observations in the field. The 
direct environment is studied functionally. 
The village is studied as an economic unit. 
Its production and consumption are studied 
and related to each other. This leads nat- 
urally to the study of Egypt as an economic 
unit. The interdependence between Egypt 
and various other countries becomes ob- 
vious, even in the village, when the stu- 
dents collect data on the many aspects of 
the economy. The outside world is viewed 
in the light of this functional relationship. 
The study of the soil and its relation to the 
Nile, the Valley, and the people leads to a 
general functional study of the Nile Valley, 
its origin, the agricultural civilization that 
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arose on its bank 5,000 years ago, and the 
various means used to harness the torrents 
of water passing through it. 

The social, judicial, traditional, and civic 
life in the village is studied in its simple 
functioning and related to the wider sys- 
tems of administration in the country. The 
problems of education, health, and eco- 
nomic life are studied in the same way. 
The various studies and reports are referred 
to the Ministry of Education and other min- 
istries for use in planning their projects. 

Again, arts and crafts instruction is based 
on studying the method and material used 
by the farmer in his simple crafts, then 
working toward bettering the methods. No 
standards are dictated to the students, but 
they are assisted in observing and thinking 
independently. Weaving, building, mat- 
making, furniture-making, pottery-making, 
and sculpture are all included in the pro- 
gram. Creative activities in painting, draw- 
ing, decorating, planning improvements, 
and inventing new methods and means are 
all encouraged. Art itself is considered as a 
general attitude or a style of seeing and 
doing things. It is an attitude toward per- 
fection, and is not limited to abstract mak- 
ing of pictures and sculptures, but includes 
also the solving of problems of architecture, 
decoration, and furniture-making in simple 
environments. 

The farm is an important feature of the 
rural community school. Not only agricul- 
ture and animal breeding, but also econom- 
ics, marketing, cooperation, and manage- 
ment are studied and practiced on it. Every 
student in the school has a piece of land on 
which he cultivates crops, fruits, and vege- 
tables, and the farm serves the community 
as a general demonstration farm to which 
farmers are invited from the villages sur- 
rounding the school. 

Stone buildings, frame houses, and can- 
vas shelters constitute the permanent camps 
of the school, in which the students live. 
Living close to the land with all their 
teachers, the students live and work in the 
canip as participating members of a demo- 
cratic social group: They carry on various 
projects to improve their own camps, such 
as cleaning and decorating. The life of the 
camp itself encourages cooperation, service, 
social responsibilities, and discipline. The 
camps are divided into houses and families, 
and each of these works out new projects 
different from the others, yet all serve the 
same purpose of improving the camp and 
its life to provide real social experience. 
The students are given every opportunity 
in the camp to live, plan, and work together 
in a simple, dynamic, democratic environ- 
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ment. In this way, democracy is both lived 
and practiced. 

In all studies, the method is scientific and 
the approach is functional. The method is 
based on observation, reasoning, and exper- 
imentation. The approach is functional in 
the attitude the students take when study 
ing different problems. They tend to trans- 
late their conclusions in terms of activity 
In their school life, on the school farm, and 
in the village itself, they are active both 
physically and socially. 

The school, without deviating from its 
specific educational function, is a social and 
educational center in the broadest sense 
The interaction between school and en- 
vironment (physical and social) is consid- 
erable. The school is a center from which 
social change radiates, and an institution 
for dealing with the vital problems which 
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confront the Egyptian farmer—in farming 
methods, control of insects, cooperation, and 
housing. It is a place from which simple 
facts about food, water, and sanitation are 
disseminated. 

The leaders of the rural community 
school hope that in time the teachers and 
social leaders from this school will carry 
their attitude to other schools and social 
centers. Thus, a true tradition may de- 
velop, a tradition which grows from the 
basic elements in the environment and re- 
flects upon this environment whatever 
nourishment it acquires from education. 
Rural Egypt is, and will be for a long time, 
the backbone of the country. A true func- 
tional education should lead to a functional 
life in the country, and the outcome, it is 
hoped, will be the inevitable raising of the 
levels of living in the whole country. 
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The Farmers’ 
Carl C. Taylor. 


Movement, 1620-1920. By 
New York: American 
Book Co., 1952. Pp. vii 519. $5.50. 


This is an important book. It is impor- 
tant not only to sociologists but to those 
historians of economic and social events 
who need to have a well-documented out- 
line of the development of one of the more 
important facets of American history. How- 
ever, its significance to sociologists is the 
orientation of the present review. 

Taylor—in what may prove to be his 
magnum opus—has essayed, first, a theory 
of “social movement”; and second, “lab- 
oratory observations of this movement” (p. 
491). 

His theory is that there is but one “farm- 
ers’ movement,” not many, as other writ- 
ers have postulated. He states at the out- 
set that—while much has been written 
about the various revolts and rebellions, 
crusades and protests of farmers——‘“histo- 
rians have, until recently, analyzed each 
farmers’ revolt chiefly in terms of its im- 
mediate economic climate. Economists have 
given little attention to the economic issues 
involved in farmers’ upheavals, and sociol- 
ogists have not analyzed the common pat- 
terns of these types of behavior” (p. 1). He 
goes on to say that, in practically every 
decade of the three centuries covered by 
the study, farmers have “felt impelled to 
make stern protests against the economic 
and social conditions under which they 
lived and worked” (p. 1). “They have at 
times manifested their discontent in crowds 
and even mobs, at times in organized polit- 
ical parties, and at times in violent revolts. 
These protests have all been part of a 
farmers’ movement which consists of more 
than a series of ‘green risings.’ 

The title of the volume is therefore sig- 
nificant. There are not farmers’ move- 
ments, but a farmers’ movement. It is one 
socio-psychological yhenomenon, = srepre- 
senting a “type of collective behavior by 
means of which some large segment of a 
society attempts to accomplish adjustment 
of conditions in its economy or culture 
which it thinks are in maladjustment” (p. 
1). If public manifestations are forbidden 
by the particular culture, then either revo- 
lutions occur or the maladjustments con- 
tinue (presumably under suppression). In 
a democratic society, such as ours, where 
there is freedom of expression and collec- 
tive action (the reviewer is speaking), then 
“movements are to be expected” (p. 2). 


states the thesis of his book as 
“ _.. The tide of American farm 
has ebbed and flowed with 
economic conditions and the various 
farmer revolts have been only the high 
tides of a Farmers’ Movement which is as 
persistent as the Labor Movement The 
Labor Movement evolved out of and still 
revolves around the issues of wages, hours, 
The Farmers’ Move- 
and still revolves 
prices, markets, and 
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follows: 
ers’ discontent 


and work conditions 
ment evolved out of 
around the issues of 
credits” (p. 2) 

The importance of lies not in 
the historical accounts of more than a dozen 
specific protests, rebellions, and revolts, 
over the three centuries covered by the 
book, but in the attempt Taylor makes to 
fit these into one fabric of social develop- 
ment. This is not to minimize the impor- 
tance of the immense historical documen- 
tation which has been accomplished in the 
volume. Of great value are the accounts of 
Shays’ Rebellion (1786); the Whiskey Re- 
bellion (1793); Fries’ Rebellion (1799); the 
tobacco rebellion (1682); the Farmers 
and Workingmen’s Organizations (1829-30) ; 
Farmers’ Societies and Clubs (1850-1860) ; 
the Grange (1867- ); the Alliance 
(1880's); the American Society of Equity 
and the Farmers’ Union (both of which be- 
gan in 1902); and the Nonpartisan League 
(1916). These and other developments are 
given in brief and authoritative fashion. 
The individual accounts, which include a 
discussion of the historical and economic 
backgrounds out of which each incident 
arose, are valuable sources of information 
for the student of social history of the rural 
people of the United States. 

To reiterate, the important contribution 
of this work les in the attempt Taylor has 
made to tie all these “episodes” or “high 
tides” into an organic “social movement.” 
For, while the phrase “social movement” is 
in ccfmmon use among social scientists and 
laymen as well, the definition of the con- 
cept is hard to come by. Volumes have 
been written with “social movement” in the 
title, but with no serious attempt to define 
what is meant by the phrase. Even Taylor 
does not pretend to “present a general the- 
ory of social movements so much as a de- 
tailed record of a movement which con- 
cerned one important segment of our pop- 
ulation, the farmers” (p. 12). Yet, in the 
final chapter, the author seems to be pre- 
senting something of a general theory, for 
he states that “the concepts used here. . 
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would be useful also in analyzing the 
American labor and suffrage movements, 
and probably also in analyzing the Aboli- 
tion and Prohibition movements. Such 
concepts separate ‘movements’ from mere 
reform and Utopian episodes and ideolo- 
gies, and from other ideologies which are 
often called movements only because they 
gain an increasing number of adherents” 
(p. 499). 

The parallels which the author suggests 
between the Labor Movement and the 
Farmers’ Movement lead, by implication, 
to the conclusion that movements represent 
the protests, rebellions, or revolts of the 
underprivileged. This probably is not al- 
ways the case. If the Enlightenment can 
be called a movement—and here we en- 
counter the old problem of definition—it 
could hardly be regarded as emanating 
from the disadvantaged classes. 

It seems to come down to this in Taylor's 
analysis: that a social movement—specifi- 
cally the Farmers’ Movement—is an on- 
going socio-psychological phenomenon, of 
which the various farm organizations are 
episodic manifestations. The farm organi- 
zations (the Grange, the Farmers’ Union, 
the Farmers’ Alliance, the Nonpartisan 
League) represent the “movement” at 
what he calls “high tide.” They are the 
peaks in the cyclical development, which 
are followed by the troughs (e.g., the peri- 
od following 1896). The “movement” goes 
on over the years, latent at periods, then 
subject to sharp upheavals when the eco- 
nomic position of the farmer vis-a-vis the 
rest of society reaches a point of painful 
imbalance. At such a point the movement 
comes to the surface, so to speak, and man- 
ifests itself in some kind of organized en- 
tity. The basis of the Farmers’ Movement 
is the conflict in interest between farmers 
and certain groups concerned with the mar- 
ket, prices, credit, and transportation. The 
farmer has always risen against those who 
stood—or seemed to stand—between him 
and the ultimate consumer. These have 
been variously stereotyped as “Wall Street,” 
“middlemen,” “the railroads,’} “bankers,” 
etc. His own conception of his role has 
been that of “the producer,” and, more 
than that, the producer of the most impor- 
tant things for the maintenance of life. He 
is therefore sensitive to others’ efforts— 
real or imagined—to exploit him. 

Is this conception of a social movement 
—as something apart from the institutional 
mechanisms developing from it—open to 
the charge of mysticism? The question is 
raised because the concept of culture as 
being “super-organic” was charged with 
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being a piece with mysticism. Can there 
be a movement which is not “corporeal” in 
some kind of social system? If there is a 
common basis for most of the organized or 
unorganized action farmers have taken to 
protect their interests, is this evidence that 
there is a kind of molten lava underlying 
the social agrarian “crust,” which, once it 
finds a crevice, is bound to erupt? 

These are questions which are posed as 
corollaries to Taylor’s presentation. It is 
the reviewer’s opinion that Taylor has 
come closer than any other sociologist to 
demonstrating this difference between a 
“movement” and an organization or insti- 
tution crystallized from that movement. 
At least we should be clear from reading 
this book that a movement is not to be re- 
garded as identical with the organized ex- 
pression of its spirit. Thus, Taylor rightly 
can say, “The Populist Party [which ab- 
sorbed the Farmers’ Aliiance] was more 
than an agrarian movement, but the agrar- 
ian movement of the time was also con- 
siderably more than the Populist move- 
ment.” 

This well-written book contains a very 
choice bibliography and a good index. 

Lowry NELSON. 


Department of Sociology, 
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Farm Policies of the United States, 1790- 
1950: A Study of Their Origins and De- 
velopment. By Murray R. Benedict. 
New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1953. Pp. xv + 548. $5.00. 


This is the third book within a year de- 
voted to historical aspects of agricultural 
matters of direct concern to rural social 
scientists. The other two are: The Story 
of Agricultural Economics in the United 
States, 1840-1932, by Henry C. Taylor and 
Mrs. Taylor, and The Farmers’ Movement, 
1620-1920, by Carl C. Taylor. These works 
complement each other quite effectively. 
They are very timely and helpful in pro- 
viding a mass of background information 
and a‘useful perspective. Fortunately, all 
of them are the products of authors of rec- 
ognized competence. In each case, the de- 
velopment has extended over a period of 
years and the authors have had access to 
invaluable library sources and the benefit 
of competent assistance. 

This book by Murray Benedict, while 
based to some extent on an earlier mimeo- 
graphed edition, is primarily a forerunner 
of another volume to be published under 
the same auspices next year. The second 
book will present results of a study of gov- 
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ernmental farm programs made under Ben- 
edict’s direction. That volume presumably 
will include much more evaluation analy- 
sis than the one under review. What the 
present volume does is to provide a wide 
range of background material. 

The book opens with a broad review of 
land policies, which is appropriate in view 
of the prominence of land questions during 
the nation’s developmental period. The 
tariff, monetary issues, transportation ques- 
tions, farm organization developments, and 
a number of other phases of importance 
ever the years are reviewed. The latter 
part of the book is concerned primarily 
with agriculture in the two world wars 
and in depression. 

The numerous references illustrate the 
care which has gone into the preparation 
of this volume. Such a book would have 
been impossible without excellent library 
resources. Unfortunately, not all of the 
works cited are readily available. This is 
particularly true in one section where the 
author leans heavily on an unpublished 
thesis. 

The book will be particularly useful to 
agricultural economists and rural sociolo- 
gists for background reading and review, 
and as a reference source for information 
on specific programs. Differences of opin- 
ion over selection, weights, and interpreta- 
tions are to be expected. The companion 
volume rather than this historical review 
will stimulate discussion and controversy; 
its appearance will be awaited with interest. 

O. B. JESNESS 


of Agricultural Economics, 


of Minnesota 


Department 
University 


Agricultural Origins and Dispersals. By 
Carl O. Sauer. New York: The Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, 1952. Pp. v 
+ 110. $4.00. 


Carl O. Sauer, a distinguished geogra- 
pher, has for many years been interested in 
the plants and animals which form the 
cores of the agricultural complexes through 
which the world’s people extract a living 
from the soil. In this small volume, pre- 
pared as lectures which were delivered at 
Columbia University in 1952, under the 
Isaiah Bowman Memorial Fund, Sauer 
shares with his colleagues in geography 
and related fields a part of the rich store 
of knowledge he has acquired about a fun- 
damental subject. In the estimation of the 
reviewer, there have been few books pub- 
lished during the last five years which so 
richly deserve to be read and studied by 
the rural sociologist as does Agricultural 
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Origins and Dispersals. Furthermore, from 
the standpoint of genuine social theory, it 
is doubtful if there will be found in the 
literature a more adequate, clear, and defi- 
nite statement of cultural determinism than 
is given in the opening chapter (“Man- 
Ecologic Dominant”) of this small volume. 
Consider, for example, the following: “Man 
alone ate of the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge and thereby began to acquire 
and transmit learning, or ‘culture.’ With 
each new skill he found in his surround- 
ings more opportunity, or ‘resources,’ to 
fashion products of use to himself, to im- 
prove his well-being, and to increase his 
numbers. As environment can only be de- 
scribed in terms of the knowledge and 
preferences of the occupying persons: ‘nat- 
ural resources’ are in fact cultural apprais- 
als. Occasionally, a new idea arose in some 
group and became a skill and institution. 
Such innovations might bring out new pos- 
sibilities of the homeland; it might also 
give competitive advantage over neighbor- 
ing folk, and set in motion pressures eased 
by migration” (pp. 2-3). 

In a second chapter, Sauer discusses the 
“Planters of the Old World and Their 
Household Animals,” and in the third he 
deals with those of the New World. Chap- 
ter IV is a systematic view—in time and 
space, origin and diffusion—of agricultural 
plants; and chapter V, the last lecture, is a 
similar treatment of “Herds and Herds- 
men.” There are four plates, each of 
which deserves special comment. The first 
one maps the origin and dispersal of Old 
World planting and household animals; the 
second shows the areas of origin and the 
routes of diffusion of the essential elements 
in the two agricultural systems of the New 
World; the third is devoted to the domesti- 
cation and dispersal of plants and herd 
animals in southwestern Asia and north- 
eastern Africa: and the fourth delineates 
the cultural hearths and the limits of agri- 
culture and milking as they were about 
A.D. 1500. 

The reviewer has no adverse criticism of 
the book to offer, but he does have one re- 
gret. The author must be in a position to 
describe in detail the origin and diffusion 
of the principal implements and other ma- 
terial traits which man uses in extracting a 
living from the soil. It is to be hoped that 
Sauer’s rich fund of information of this 
kind will be made available to his fellows 
before too many years have passed. 


T. LYNN SMITH. 


Department of Soctology, 
University of Florida. 
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Human Problems in Technological Change 
A Casebook Edited by Edward H. 
Spicer New York Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1952. Pp. 301. $4.00 

One of the perplexing problems in social 
that of demonstrating the dy- 
interplay of sociological variable 
ocial organiza- 


ob- 


cience i 
namic 
within a given 
tion The cons 


context of 
uming publics for the 
ervation of ocial cientists frequently 
all for more than the mere isolation of 
variable These various publics con 

to ask for an explanation of what 
ippens when the relevant variables inter 
act to facilitate or to impede some desired 
This reviewer has come to be- 
lieve that well-chosen case examples make 
possible such demonstrations, especially in 
a teaching situation when the students are 
exposed to social science in only a cursory 


et of end 


manne! 

Human Problems in Technological Change 

i superb collection, of fifteen cases, each 
imple of a given circumstance of so- 
technological change, or both. Thess 
wide range of locales 
Southwest, In- 
3¢-Americans, a coastal com- 
munity of Peru, the Eskimo, Micronesia 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada, Spanish- 
American farmers in New Mexico, and, 
finally, Stone Age Australians 

The varied cultural contexts are matched 
with an ingenious classification of the cases 
soth sful and unsuccessful attempts 
at change will be found. The fifteen cases 
are presented in three parts, each succes- 
complex than the former 
cases which deal with 
factor in intro- 


atti 

cial or 
fifteer cast 
and culture 
dia, Japane 


cove;r a 


Indians of the 


succe 


ively more 
Part I includes five 
the importance of a single 
ducing, needing, or impeding change 
Part II again includes five but the 
constellation of relevant factors is more 
Finally, in Part III, the remain- 
deal with quite complex ex- 
imples of change. Yet, in the reviewer's 
judgment, the most meaningful analyse: 
have been made of the most complex ex- 
amples 
Each case 
line: (1) a 4 
the course of events related to the problem 
called 
vhich illuminates the important variable 
that play on the situation; (4) the outcome 
of the attempted change; and (5) an analy- 
by the respective author so that some 
‘eneralizations may be made about the 
The editor’s introduction suggests 
that students may attempt their own pre- 
dictions of outcome and make their own 
analyses, and then proceed to check with 


cases, 


complex 
ing five case 


is developed on the same out 


statement of the problem; (2) 


(3 a statement relevant factor 


case 
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the statements of the author. Interspersed 
between cases are certain suggestions for 
study—i.e., the formulation of questions, 
roles, interviewing, how to find “common 
elements” in change, and the grouping of 
problems in technological change. Although 
these may suggest some methods to the 
teacher, they are so brief that this reviewer 
paid them only casual attention. 

so much so well 
Fourteen able so- 


one find 


book: 


could 
rganized in one 


Seldom 


ciologists and anthropologists summarizing 
examples of change; a wide variety of cul- 


substantive types of 
and unsuccessful ex- 
ample and a lucid style of composition. 
A few of the cases, notably one of intro- 
ducing soil conservation to the Navajo In- 
lian Reservation, are almost crystal clear 
in portraying the interplay of a great num- 
ber of factors, and could serve well in the 
classroom, in seminars with professional 
workers, and for orientation of prospec- 
tive workers in cross-cultural programs. 

This reviewer found himself wanting 
more theoretical formulation of technologi- 
cal change as he moved through the cases. 
Before completing the fifteen cases, he be- 
lieved that there was an insufficient frame- 
work presented to enable students, at least, 
to handle outcomes and analyses effectively. 
Then, he was surprised to find that the 
concluding Part ITV summarized four basic 
conceptual tools for analyzing technologi- 
cal change, and that the editor states the 
need for the user of the book to supple- 
ment the cases with his own framework of 
explanation. The four concepts that are 
briefly treated in the book are culture, so- 
cial organization, the innovating role, and 
cultural bia Since but few references are 
made in this final statement to the earlier 
cases, this reviewer would raise the ques- 
tion whether the conceptual apparatus 
hould not have been placed at the begin- 
ning of the book rather than at the end. 

Although the respective authors ,have 
told much in a brief space, the reader will, 
at times, find himself going back to rele- 
vant factors to hunt for the cue which led 
to a given outcome and analysis. In such 
instances, the reader may feel that the 
author, in knowing so much about the case, 
was permitting his statements to carry im- 
plicit cues which one familiar with the case 
might get, but one totally unfamiliar might 
overlook. 

In a day of growing export of techno- 
logical skills to underdeveloped areas of 
the world, and of concern by social scien- 
tists for demonstrating how social factors 
articulate dynamically in human affairs, 


and 


successful 


ture contexts 


change; 
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this book is more than just another contri- 
bution. Beyond the fact that it was a dis- 
tinct pleasure to examine this book criti- 
cally, the reviewer appreciates its appear- 
ance as an example of meeting a real need 
in the social sciences—namely, to bring to- 
gether for synthesis what we already know, 
rather than giving only singular attention 
and moving in new and all directions at 
once. 

PauL A. 


Anthropology 


MILLER. 


Department of Sociology and 
Michigan State College 


Community Power Structure: A Study of 
Decision Makers. By Floyd Hunter. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. xiv 4 
297. $5.00. 


This is a report of an empirical investi- 
gation of the pattern of power which exists 
at the policy-determining top of “Regional 
City,” the pseudonym for a United States 
community of half a million population. 
Composed of nine chapters, an appendix on 
method, a helpful bibliography, and a use- 
ful index, the book is a valuable and sig- 
nificant contribution to the developing lit- 
erature of power analysis. 

Its first three chapters, giving a theoreti- 
cal framework, a brief description of the 
physical location of power, and a _ short 
characterization of a few power leaders, set 
the stage for the primary contribution of 
the report—chapters three and four. In 
these two chapters Hunter sketches the 
power structures—first, of the dominant 
white community, and second, of the Negro 
subcommunity. Sociograms and _ tabular 
summaries are used to good advantage in 
supplementing textual description to iden- 
tify leaders, to depict their relative power 
positions, to picture their cliques, mutual 
choices and exclusions, and to contrast 
them with “under-structure” personnel. 
There is much rich detail, and it is en- 
hanced by a careful comparison of the two 
power structures and a suggestive analysis 
of their interrelationships. 


Chapters six, seven, and eight, concerned 
with the dynamics of power relations in 


politics, informal associations, and com- 
munity policy, are somewhat less satisfy- 
ing. Perhaps because of the relative lack 
of concepts and theory pertinent to proces- 
sual analysis, perhaps because of the diffi- 
culties of writing realistically about local 
people while yet fulfilling an obligation to 
maintain anonymity, these chapters have 
an anecdotal tone. Nevertheless, much is 
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revealed about the typical operations of the 
men of power in the life of this community. 

A significant weakness of the volume be- 
comes apparent in the last chapter. Here 
Hunter seems caught within a dilemma. 
Up to this point, his emphasis is upon the 
way in which about thirty leaders (mostly 
business executives) dominate and manipu- 
late the affairs of some 500,000 people to 
suit themselves. In view of this, his effort 
in chapter nine to bolster a sagging faith in 
power democratically defined and exercised 
—by suggesting that citizens be active in 
both economic and political organizations— 
seems like whistling to keep up _ one’s 
courage. 

To this reviewer, what appears to be 
needed is a much greater emphasis upon 
the fact that important community power 
flows from a large social context—a context 
which includes, besides the interrelation- 
ships of individuals who are leaders, at 
least such things as popular values and im- 
pacts of changing events. For, though 
power was unquestionably highly central- 
ized in this community, it was not com- 
pletely the personal property of any one 
group. Hunter himself (p. 111) refers to 
the constant watch the men of power keep 
for “what ‘will go’ and for what ‘wiil not 
go’ in Regional City.” The development of 
this idea by suggesting types of conditions 
wherein ‘men of power were or might be- 
come relatively “powerless” might have re- 
sulted in a more balanced picture. 

Other minor weaknesses mar the over-all 
usefulness of the volume. One has the im- 
pression that the book is not carefully writ- 
ten and organized. The presentation of the 
study’s methodology is incomplete and 
poorly arranged. The brief appendix state- 
ment has to be supplemented with scat- 
tered textual material in order to put to- 
gether a not-always-adequate picture of 
the procedures used, the people inter- 
viewed, and the data gathered. Inclusion 
of the interview schedule would have been 
helpful. 

None of these critical remarks, however, 
should keep those interested in power or in 
community organization from reading this 
The book ampiy achieves its pri- 
to demonstrate that one can 
of a 


work. 
mary purpose: 
discover and study the “real leaders” 
community and “how they operate in rela- 
tion to each other.” 

Wiis A. SUTTON, JR. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Kentucky 
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Child Development: The Process of Grow- 
ing Up in Society. By William E. Mar- 
tin and Celia Burns Stendler. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1953. 
Pp. xxii + 519. $4.75. 


Child Training and Personality: A Cross- 
Cultural Study. By John W. M. Whit- 
ing and Irvin L. Child. New Haven 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1953 
Pp. vii + 352. $5.00. 


The Stepchild. By William Carlson Smith 
Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. Pp. x 314. $6.00. 


Child Development is designed as a text 
for a college course in human development. 
It draws upon work that has been done in 
anthropology, biology, pediatrics, physiol- 
ogy, psychology, and sociology for concep- 
tual and illustrative materials. The authors’ 
conception of child development, as a pro- 
cess that “is conditioned by the social con- 
ditions under which it takes place” (p. 
xix), is skillfully dealt with in the four 
parts of the text: “The Child,” “Society and 
Culture,” “Socialization,” and “Socializing 
Agents.” Part I presents the data on child 
development from the perspectives of biol- 
ogy and psychology. The other three parts 
are focused on the child in society. The 
chapters on socialization are particularly 
pertinent for sociologists. A critical dis- 
cussion of the Freudian conceptual scheme 
is stated in terms the student can grasp; 
yet, it is a fair appraisal from the viewpoint 
of the social scieritist who understands the 
roles that society and culture play in the 
socialization process. 

This book should be useful as a sound 
reference that is understandable at the 
undergraduate level. However, there are 
few sociology courses where it could be 
used as a basic text. 


Child Training and Personality is the 
formal report of the research Whiting and 
Child have done to test selected Freudian 
concepts of personality development on 
cross-cultural materials. It is concerned, 
on the one hand, with the role of cuiture 
in personality development and, on the 
other, with the effects of personality on 
culture. The specific problem is: “the ex- 
tent and ways in which personality pro- 
individual members of a society 


cesses in 
determine the integration of the culture’ 
(p. 3). Child-training practices and cus- 
tomary responses to illness are selected as 
the “aspects of culture which are mediated 
by principles of personality development” 
(pp. 3-4). This appears to be an arbitrary 
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limitation, but the authors had to focus 
their attention; so we should not criticize 
them for concentrating their efforts. Why 
they combined “child-training practices” 
with “customary responses to illness,” how- 
ever, is not clear. 

Difficult methodological problems face 
researchers in the area of personality de- 
velopment and culture within one society. 
Far greater problems lie before researchers 
who attempt to test a theoretical system, 
especially one as obfuscated as the Freud- 
ian conception of personality development, 
by the use of data collected from many 
sources by different people for diverse 
purposes. Whiting and Child were aware 
of some difficulties when they embarked 
upon their research; they became sensitive 
to others as their work developed. They 
cvercame some initial problems by redefi- 
nitions of old concepts, such as habit and 
custom, to meet their needs; but more diffi- 
cult problems, such as quantification of 
qualitative statements from varied sources, 
were not worked through in a manner that 
satisfies this reviewer. In short, several 
methodological problems are unresolved. 
The authors are aware of this limitation, 
and take it into consideration in the final 
formulation of their findings. 

Child Training and Personality is a ma- 
ture attempt to test a theoretical scheme 
cross-culturally. The task needed to be 
done, and the researchers have faced their 
work resolutely and self-critically. Some 
of their predictions, based upon theoretical 
assumptions, were not borne out by the 
data; but this is recorded and reported. 
Graduate students and faculty personnel 
will find this a valuable source of ideas 
and a demonstration of the limitations of 
the cross-cultural approach in the test of 
a broad theoretical scheme. 


The Stepchild is an eclectic presentation 
of materials that Smith has accumulated 
from folklore, poetry, novels, and drama— 
in our society as well as in other societies— 
on the relationships of stepparents and 
stepchildren. Smith views the problem of 
the stepchild from the facet of the step- 
parents in Part II, and of the stepchild in 
Part III. The chapters on the adjustment 
problems of the stepchild and stepparents 
are well done and bring into the literature, 
in a single place, fragmentary materials 
from many sources. The materials are 
well presented, but like most eclectic ap- 
proaches to a problem, more emotional 
affect is generated in the reader than light 
is thrown on the problem 
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The book should be useful in undergrad- 
uate courses in social problems, the family, 
and child development. 


A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD. 


Department of Sociclogy, 
Yale University. 


Proceedings of the Fourth International 
Congress on Mental Health, Mexico 
City, December 11th to 19th, 1951. Ed- 
ited by Alfonso Millan. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xvi + 386. $5.00. 


Mental Health in the United States (The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, March, 
1953). Edited by Robert Dysinger. 
Philadelphia: The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 1953. 
Pp. vii + 174. $2.00. 


The Fourth International Congress on 
Mental Health was organized on behalf of 
the World Federation for Mental Health by 
its member association in Mexico. Con- 
vened in Mexico City, in December, 1951, 
it brought together some 800 registrants 
from 38 countries throughout the world. 
The federation itself was founded in Lon- 
don in 1948. One of its general purposes is 
to promote among all people and nations 
the highest possible level of mental health 
in all of its biological, medical, educational, 
and social aspects. It was in pursuit of this 
and related goals that the 1951 congress 
was organized. 

Any attempt to review the Proceedings 
of this congress is somewhat like trying to 
review an encyclopedia. Some 62 topics 
are included in the subject matter as pre- 
sented to the congress over a period of 8 
» days in 7 plenary sessions, 15 technical ses- 
sions, and 14 working groups. Forty-eight 
speakers presented formal papers which 
are published in full or in summary, to- 
gether with transcriptions of discussions 
that followed. The findings of each work- 
ing group are included in the volurae. Ap- 
pendices include resolutions submitted to 
the plenary sessions, a roster of individual 
members of the congress, and other ma- 
terial. 

Five major subjects provided the orien- 
tation for the congress. These are: contri- 
butions of the various professions and of 
the United Nations to mental health; men- 
tal health and children; occupational men- 
tal health, rural and industrial; mental- 
health problems of resettlement migration; 
and community efforts in mental hygiene. 
These general subjects were each treated in 
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formal papers in plenary sessions, and sub- 
topics were presented in the technical ses- 
sions and discussed in round-table fashion 
in working groups. These groups consid- 
ered in detail the mental-health aspects of 
such subjects as race relations, technologi- 
cal impact on rural populations, labor-man- 
agement tensions, deprivation of parental 
care, selection and training of teachers, 
and the place of religion, to mention only 
afew. Special attention was given to health 
of the personality in young children, in 
adolescents, and in aged persons. 

While nearly all papers included in this 
volume are of interest to sociologists, atten- 
tion is directed to two in particular. One 
is “Contributions of the Social Sciences to 
Mental Hygiene,” by Erich Fromm (U.S.A.). 
The other is “Effects of Technical Progress 
on Mental Health in Rural Populations,” 
by Oscar Lewis (U.S.A.). These and many 
other papers included in the Proceedings 
indicate that this congress brought new 
and stronger emphases to the importance 
of culture and of institutional arrangements 
for mental-health planning in various coun- 
tries. Indications are that the world-wide 
mental-health movement will call more 


and more upon social scientists for contri- 
butions from their specialized knowledge. 


The March 1953 issue of the Annals turns 
the spotlight on “mental health in the 
United States.” The object is to point up 
for the intelligent reader various mental- 
health problems and to discuss the re- 
sources which exist in this country for 
providing therapeutic and preventive serv- 
ices. This issue contains nineteen origi- 
nal papers, averaging nine pages each, by 
competent authors. Each writer has a 
large area of subject matter to cover in a 
limited space. As a result, the presenta- 
tions are comparatively free of excess 
verbiage. 

To orient the reader properly, three ar- 
ticles present an overview of the subject; 
these include an excellent paper on the ex- 
tent of the problem of mental disorders, 
by the director of the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

Following this orientation are six papers 
describing various categories of mental- 
health problems. These include the mental 
deficiencies; disorders associated with dis- 
turbance in brain function; schizophrenic 
and manic and depressive disorders; the 
neuroses; special problems of infancy and 
childhood; and mental-health problems 
affecting social relations. 

The third set of papers, seven in number, 
discuss resources for service. Included as 
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resources are psychiatrists and other pro- 
fessional workers in the mental-health 
field, the citizens mental-health movement, 
state and national public mental-health 
agencies, hospital services for the mentally 
ill, local mental-health services, child guid- 
ance clinics, and the private practice of 
psychiatry. 

A final set of three papers point direc- 
tions for realizing community goal: In the 
first are discussed policies and pro- 
cedures for a community-wide attack on 
behavior disorders, and approaches to pri- 
mary and secondary prevention. In the 
third, Lawrence K. Frank accentuates the 
positive in a discussion of the promotion of 
mental health 

The editor of this issue, R. H. Dysinger, 
is to be congratulated upon assembling a 
eries of papers most of which possess a 
high order of merit. The thoughtful per- 
son who wishes a reasonably good intro- 
duction to the field of mental health would 
do well to read and study this issue of 
the Annals. 

One shortcoming of this work is its in- 
completeness of coverage. There is no dis- 
cussion of psychosomatic illnesses and no 
systematic presentation of mental-health 
education and research 

The materials under review here have 
important implications for the mental hy 
giene worker. The goals of mental health 
are stated in terms of the personality needs 
of all persons, rather than exclusively in 
terms of the special needs of the mentally 
ill. Mental hygiene activities are directed 
toward strengthening the family and other 
social units or agencies which play major 
parts in personality development. The need 
to promote fuller cooperation of all of the 
professions and of parents and other citi- 
zens in building families and communities 
that are in support of man’s mental-health 
needs is repeatedly and correctly stressed 


A. R. MANGuUS 


Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Soeclology 
Ohio State University 


two 


Childhood 
tiny 
York 
Pp. xi + 288 

Many factors have combined in recent 
years to bring to practicing psychiatrists a 
wide variety of human problems. Experi 
with these has led psychiatrists to 
broaden correspondingly the range of their 
interests so as to conceive of people in 
their entirety, what they are like, what 
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Experience and Personal 
By William V. Silverberg. 
Springer Pub. Co., Ince., 
$4.50. 


ence 
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makes them tick, and how and why things 
go wrong with them. These ideas consti- 
tute a theory of personality. The present 
volume presents such a theory as devel- 
oped by one psychiatrist on the basis of 
his experience. 

Silverberg, who is clinical professor at 
the New York Medical College, summarizes 
his views on personality and neuroses un- 
der three main heads: (1) Experiences in 
the first six years of life are highly form- 
ative, for good or ill, and contain most 
of the qualitative variations of human ex- 
perience in general. -(2) Childhood ex- 
periences generate a complex pattern of 
adaptive potentialities which are at the 
disposal of the later personality, and may 
be utilized or inhibited by the individual 
in meeting or creating the situations of life 
in later years. (3) Mental illness originates 
in the adaptations made to traumatic ex- 
periences in early life and bears in its de- 
tails their impress and the child’s reaction 
to them. 

Three questions arise about theories of 
this kind. One grows out of the fact that 
there is no control group of persons who 
present no neuroses. Have they possibly 
had similar traumatic experiences? What 
were the childhood experiences of persons 
of sound mental health? Second, has any- 
one ever proved the relative importance of 
early childhood experiences? Sewell, in 
his recently published studies (American 
Journal of Sociology, Sept., 1952, pp. 150- 
160), presents data which throw grave 
doubts upon the general validity of such 
claims. Similarly, A. H. Hobbs, in his re- 
cent book (Social Problems and Scientism, 
The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, 1953), 
is mercilessly critical of the “heads I win 
and tails you lose” interpretations of the 
psychoanalytic cult 

Finally, even if one grants the basic as- 
sumptions of the author, that does not in- 
volve the acceptance of his specific inter- 
pretations. How, for instance one 
validate the concept of “penis envy”? Who 
hall determine that “a boy’s mode of uri- 
nation gives him an advantage over that of 
girls’? Has the claim that mental health 
does not exist without orgastic potency 
ever been submitted to statistical verifica- 
tion? How shall one substantiate scientifi- 
cally that “the male’s in-and-out 
ments in sexual intercourse a psychic 
meaning,” that “premature ejaculation 
would seem to relate to vengeful and fear- 
ful attitudes toward the mother,” or “is 
often unconsciously intended to deprive the 
woman of sexual pleasure,” or “the result 
of an excessively hasty compliance with 


does 


nove- 


have 
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her supposed demand for semen”? True, 
many of the author’s interpretations are 
intriguing; others are distinctly unique 
some are quite fantastic. All this makes 
for a certain interest in reading, and, to 
the members of the cult, constitutes the 
true gospel. Others will place much of the 
book in the “interesting if true” category, 
awaiting empirical determination. 


JAMES H. S. 


of Sociology 
of Pennsylvania 


BOsSARD 


Department 
University 


The Psychology of Personal and Social Ad- 
justment. 3y Henry Clay Lindgren. 
New York: American Book Company, 
1953. Pp. ix 481. $4.50. 


Twenty-five years ago this book could 
not have been written. For Erich Fromm, 
Karen Horney, Clyde Kluckhohn, Theo- 
dore Newcomb, Fritz Redl, Harry Stack 
Sullivan, and others whose concepts per- 
meate the volume have become creatively 
articulate only in recent decades 

Twenty years ago the book would have 
had little place in the average classroom. 
For courses in psychology and related 
fields then were still concerned with the 
various systems of thought, and paid little 
attention to the individual and his rela- 
tionships with others. 

A dozen years ago the readers of Rural 
Sociology might have been surprised to 
note such a book reviewed in these pages. 
For it has been only in recent years that 
social scientists have become as concerned 
with man himself as with his institutions. 

Just one year ago, this reviewer, per- 
sonally, would have welcomed this volume 
For, when she was asked to teach a course 
in Personal and Social Adjustment at the 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Plattsburgh, she could find no adequate 
text in the field. In consequence, she was 
forced to use a plethora of assigned read- 
ings that annoyed the students, swamped 
the librarians, and still fell short of pre- 
senting the wealth of pertinent materials 
in human behavior and mental health 

In less than five hundred pages, Henry 
Clay Lindgren, who teaches at San Fran- 
cisco State College, presents the more basic 
concepts in human personality theory in a 
meaty, functional, and attractive form that 
students and teachers alike will welcome. 

The scope of the work is broad. The 
treatment moves from the bases of human 
behavior, through the dynamic forces that 
mold and make us, on to practical aspects 
of communication, education, vocation, and 
relations between the sexes. It culminates 
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in an encouraging presentation of mental 
hygiene principles and practice. Case il- 
lustrations, a highly readable style, and 


copious references add greatly to the ap- 
peal and challenge of each chapter. 

Here is no flippant “how to win friends’ 
approach, but, rather, a substantial contri- 
bution to teaching materials in the area of 
personal and social adjustment. 


EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL. 


453 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Art of Human Relations. By Henry 
Clay Lindgren. New York: Hermitage 
House, Inc., 1953. Pp. 287. $3.50. 


This book is an attempt to interpret some 
normal psychology to the general pub- 
lic. It was written on the premise that 
“ _.. growth in the direction of emotional 
maturity may be aided if we improve our 
understanding of ourselves and the people 
in our lives, particularly if we gain a bet- 
ter understanding of the relations between 
ourselves and others.” It was the desire of 
the author that the book provide more than 
just knowledge and information but would 
lead to “understanding,” which is defined 
as covering not only the ability to identify 
certain kinds of behavior and relationships, 
but also the ability to put this knowledge 
together in a way which makes sense and 
is useful. The author is relatively success- 
ful in his effort. 

Lindgren has done an admirable job of 
adhering to his own admonition that we do 
not have to be told how to grow psycho- 
logically or otherwise, but that we can be 
helped to grow if we are skillfully guided 
into becoming aware of the need for 
growth. There are few admonitions or ex- 
plicit recommendations in the book. Rath- 
er, the reader is given some elementary 
analytical tools and then an atmosphere is 
created that motivates the reader to begin 
to analyze objectively himself and those 
about him, and some of the human rela- 
tions involved. The author continually at- 
tempts to get the reader to look for the 
causes and results of various types of hu- 
man behavior. 

Lindgren attempts to explain “How We 
Got to Be Who We Are,” “Why We Behave 
as We Do,” “Why We Strive for Power and 
Status,” “The Struggle to Attain Emotional 
Maturity,” and “Why Other People Are So 
Important to Us.” He states that many of 
the problems of understanding ourselves 
and others result from the fact that some 
causes and purposes of behavior are “Be- 
yond the Limits of Awareness.” Other 
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problems are treated in terms of “Anxiety: 
Friend or Foe,” “Communication and Emo- 
tional Maturity,” and “The Problem of 
Freedom.” 

It is quite possible that the “general 
public reader” (for whom the book was 
written) may finish the book feeling that 
all group activity is restrictive and that 
conformity and smooth human relations are 
top-priority goals for which we all should 
strive. He may be frustrated in analyzing 
his own problems because all the causes 
which underlie human behavior are de- 
scribed as multiple and varied; but most of 
the constructed cases given in the book are 
very simple and problems are traced to 
single causes. The reader may feel that 
human relations are indeed an art (as stat- 
ed in the title of the book) or based on 
common-sense knowledge, but certainly 
not a science, because very little research 
is given to support the generalizations. 

Nevertheless, in terms of the original 
objective—to interpret normal psychology 
to the general public—it is a worthy con- 
tribution. 

GeEorce M. BEAL. 


Department of Economics and Soclology, 


lowa State College 


Educational Sociology: A Study in Child, 
Youth, School, and Community. By 
Florence Greenhoe Robbins. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xii 529. 
$4.75. 


This is a_ college-level textbook for 
courses in Educational Sociology. It is 
based upon the class-discussion or student- 
participation method of teaching, and is 
the result of a number of years of experi- 
mental teaching at Ohio State University. 

The main parts of the text—I. “The So- 
cial and Cultural Orientation of the Child”; 
II. “The Social and Cultural Aspects of the 
School”; III. “The Integration of the Child, 
School and Community, or The Community 
Approach to Education”’—show its basic 
aim to give the future teacher an under- 
standing of the sociological backgrounds of 
education. It is not, as a result, adapted 
to giving the student sociologist an ade- 
quate understanding of the importance of 
the educational processes in_ sociological 
developments, and obviously was not writ- 
ten from that point of view. 

Because it is designed for class partici- 
pation, much of the text consists of short 
statements which should be provocative to 
future teachers, as a basis for their own 
elaborations and arguments. In places it 
seems over-outlined because of the great 
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number of headings and the short text. 
Chapter IX, “Mass Media of Communica- 
tion and Children,” however, is actually a 
play built about a discussion meeting of 
parents and educators, which may be con- 
sidered an example of what a good class 
discussion could well work into. Both the 
teaching and study aids and the lists of 
selected readings seem adequate. 

As an example of the organization need- 
ed for a course based on class discussion, 
the volume is well worth study by teachers 
in other fields, and should offer many pro- 
vocative suggestions for the improvement 
of teaching methods. 


JAMES G. Hopcson. 


The Library, 


Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Publications for the Commission on Finan- 
cing Higher Education. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1951 and 1952. 


A Statistical Analysis of the Organiza- 
tion of Higher Education in the Unit- 
ed States, 1948-1949. By Richard H. 
Ostheimer. Pp. xviii + 233. $2.50. 


Atlas of Higher Education in the 
United States. By John D. Millett. 
Pp. vi + 53. $2.50. 


Current Operating Expenditures and In- 


come of Higher Education in the 
United States, 1930, 1940 and 1950. 
By William V. Campbell, Robert J. 
English, and George Lampros. Pp. 
97. $2.50. 


State Public Finance and State Institu- 
tions of Higher Education in the 
United States. By H. K. Allen, in 
collaboration with Richard G. Axt. 
Pp. xviii + 196. $3.00. 


The Federal Government and Financing 
Higher Education. By Richard G. 
Axt. Pp. ix + 295. $4.00. 


Whe Should Go to College? 
S. Hollinshead. Pp. xvi 


By Byron 
190. $3.00. 


The Development and Scope of Higher 
Education in the United States. By 
Richard Hofstadter and C. DeWitt 
Hardy. Pp. vii + 254. $3.00. 


Government Assistance to Universities in 
Great Britain. By Harold W. Dodds, 
Louis M. Hacker, and Lindsay Rog- 
ers. Pp. x + 133. $2.50. 


Financing Higher Education in the Unit- 
ed States. By John D. Millett. Pp. 
xvii + 503. $5.00. 
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Student Charges and Financing Higher 
Education. By Richard H. Ostheim- 
er. (In press.) 


Nature and Needs of Higher Education. 
By the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education. Pp. xi + 191. 
$2.50. 


The Commission on Financing Higher 
Education was established through grants 
made to the Association of American Col- 
leges by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The commission, 
comprising twelve persons, employed a 
staff with John D. Millett as executive 
director. A total of sixteen meetings were 
held from October, 1949, to July, 1952, 
when the commission completed its work. 

Publications are of three types: brief 
statements of issues, reports of studies 
made for the commission, and the final re- 
port of the commission. 

Three statements were _ issued: The 
first, The Impact of Inflation upon Educa- 
tion (1951), pointed out the serious finan- 
cial consequences of rising prices. A sec- 
ond statement, Financing Medical Educa- 
tion (1951), analyzed the high costs of 
education for the medical profession. The 
third, Higher Education and American 
Business (1952), pointed out the opportu- 
nities of business to give financial assist- 
ance to colleges and universities. 

A total of seven studies in six separate 
volumes and three staff technical papers 
were published. Another publication was 
a staff report of the commission summariz- 
ing and interpreting the seventeen differ- 
ent major research projects undertaken 
and the visitations to institutions of higher 
education. 


The monograph, A Statistical Analysis of 
the Organization of Higher Education in 
the United States, 1948-1949, explains the 
new criteria used by the commission staff 
to classify institutions of higher education. 
It contains 231 tables, with brief interpre- 
tations of each. The commission used cri- 
teria different from those used by the U. S. 
Office of Education. While this difference 
in no way affects the validity of the data, 
since the institutions in the commission 
study included 92 per cent of the students 
in the Office of Education data, it does 
make direct comparisons impossible. 


An Atlas of Higher Education in the 
United States is a very interesting series of 
state maps showing the location of all 
four-year colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools within each state. Each map 
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includes: the population aged 15 to 24, the 
enrollment in the institutions listed, total 
enrollment in all institutions of higher 
education, the number of students residing 
in the state and attending institutions in the 
state, and the number residing in the state 
and attending out-of-state institutions. It 
is thus possible to make numerical com- 
parisons, but it would have been helpful if 
percentages had also been given for each 
state in relation to the United States, and 
for breakdowns within each state. 


Current Operating Expenditures and In- 
come of Higher Education in the United 
States, 1930, 1940 and 1950 includes a total 
of 193 tables covering almost every phase 
of income and expenditures for the three 
sample years. The figures are broken down 
by type of institution and provide ex- 
tremely significant data as a basis for 
analysis and interpretation. 


The authors of State Public Finance and 
State Institutions of Higher Education in 
the United States conclude on a hopeful 
note: “Past experience suggests that if 
public institutions demonstrate with skill 
and energy their real service to the people 
of the states, the states will respond to 
their needs.” However, in their discussion 
the authors frankly recognize the problems 
involved. Although gross expenditures for 
public higher education have risen sharply, 
the per cent of total state income used for 
higher education has decreased from 10 per 
cent in 1915 to 4 per cent in 1949. In 1913, 
only 32.9 per cent of all taxes were federal; 
in 1949, the percentage was 70.7. The per 
cent going to the state remained relatively 
the same, the decrease being in the per 
cent to the local community. Student fees 
in public institutions have increased to the 
point where they may be “unpalatable.” 
“Only a broadly based sales tax and a low 
rate, moderately progressive, net income 
tax can provide significantly larger reve- 
nues for the states. ... A 50 per cent in- 
crease in state appropriations for higher 
education would mean only a 2 or 3 per 
cent increase in total state expenditures.” 


Government programs—past, present, and 
proposed—in the financing of higher edu- 
cation are carefully reviewed in The Fed- 
eral Government and Financing Higher Ed- 
ucation. The pros and cons of various pro- 
posals are analyzed and individual judg- 
ment as to their relative desirability or 
undesirability is expressed. No definitive 
recommendation is made other than that 
“the development by our colleges and uni- 
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versities of a clear and consistent concep- 
tion of the proper role of the Federal gov- 
ernment in higher education would signif- 
icantly contribute to better Federal poli- 
cies in the years to come.” 


In Who Should Go to College? the author 
takes the position that higher education 
should be restricted largely to “students in 
the top quarter of ability.” To assure the 
attendance of a larger proportion of this 
group (ideally, 100 per cent), he proposes 
a federal scholarship program combined 
with larger donations for scholarships from 
private sources. 


Two studies are included in The Devel- 
opment and Scope of Higher Education in 
the United States. One is a brief but ex- 
cellent sketch of the history of higher edu- 
cation in the United States; the other is an 
analysis of issues resulting from the chang- 
ing emphases upon liberal, professional, 
and graduate education. In his concluding 
chapter, Hardy urges as an ideal “a har- 
mony of understanding and belief through 
a modern search for ‘the highest good.’” 


The authors of Government Assistance to 
Universities in Great Britain were ap- 


pointed by the commission and each stud- 
ied the British system of higher education 
firsthand. The book contains their separate 


reports.' The consistent thread that runs 
through all of them is that, although more 
than 60 per cent of the income to all uni- 
versities in Great Britain comes from the 
government, “the tradition of academic 
freedom within them remains stronger 
than in any other country of the world.” 


In the volume Financing Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States, the author not 
only has summarized all of the major re- 
search studies carried on by the staff of 
the commission, but also has broadly in- 
terpreted their implications. He concludes 
that institutions of higher education should 
seek various forms of economy; that pri- 
vate colleges and universities should “cul- 
tivate ptivate benefactions”; and that pub- 
lic institutions “must resolve the complica- 
tions which will arise from further Federal 
assistance, provided, of course, the Federal 
government can be persuaded to offer it. 
There would appear to be more assurance 
of adequate support from state legislatures, 
supplemented by student fees. Nor are 
public institutions debarred from seeking 
the assistance of private benefactions as 
well,” 

A pertinent question not resolved by 
these studies or the general conclusions can 
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be summarized in one word: How? Per- 
haps another commission might suggest 
specific answers to this query. 


Nature and Needs of Higher Education 
is an extremely provocative little volume. 
The commission takes the position that the 
goal of elementary and secondary education 
is “to improve the literacy and social com- 
petence of the individual,” that the goal of 
higher education is “the development of 
the intellectual capacities of those possess- 
ing unusual talent [defined as those in the 
upper 25 per cent in intellectual ability] 
... and carry their formal education to the 
highest level of development of which they 
are capable.” It gives little recognition to 
the role of higher education in the educa- 
tion of adults. It has no fear of pricing 
higher education out of the market by ad- 
ditional increases in student fees and sug- 
gests a further 50 per cent increase by 
public institutions. Finally, it concludes 
that “as a nation we should call a halt to 
the introduction of new programs of direct 
Federal aid to colleges and universities,” 
including “expanding the scope of its schol- 
arship aid to individual students.” The 
suggested solutions to the “financial plight” 
of colleges and universities are, in addition 
to a further increase in student fees: econ- 
omy of operation, more private benefaction, 
and larger state appropriations for public 
institutions. 

The report contains an excellent state- 
ment on academic freedom, and a forceful 
analysis of the need for maintaining diver- 
sity as “the key to freedom” through our 
dual system of public and private higher 
education. Although realistic in its analy- 
sis of the financial problem, the commis- 
sion firmly believes that our society will 
support our colleges and universities which 
“like our churches, are the most venerable 
of our institutions.” 

FRANCIS J. BROWN 


American Council on Edueation 
Washington, D. C 


Method of Sociology: A 
Metasociological Treatise. By Paul 
Hanly Furfey. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1953. Pp. xii + 556. $5.00. 

The reviewer differs substantially with 
the author in regard to some of the pri- 
mary assumptions upon which this work is 
based, and also with respect to many of the 
details, but he welcomes this contribution 
to the logic and methodology of our disci- 
pline. He will adopt the volume as the re- 
quired text in his advanced course in 

Methods of Social Research. 
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Metasociology is “an auxiliary science 
which furnishes the methodological prin- 
ciples presupposed by sociology” (p. 17). 
Its nature, development, relationship to sci- 
entific knowledge in general, and concern 
with value judgments are treated in the 
first four of the twenty chapters into which 
the book is divided. The next four are de- 
voted to “Prolegomena to the Definition of 
Sociology,” “The Definition of Sociology,” 
“Productive Thinking,” and “Sources of 
Error in Productive Thinking,” respec- 
tively. 

Chapters 9 to 19, inclusive, deal with the 
essentials of the scientific method in so- 
ciology. Despite the fact that they rely far 
more upon formal logic and much less 
upon pragmatic and empirical approaches 
than the reviewer believes desirable, these 
are the portions that he thinks will prove 
most useful to his students. Their titles, 
which are fairly indicative of their con- 
tents, are: “The Logical Structure of Sci- 
ence,” “The Logical Structure of Sociol- 
ogy,” “Induction,” “Statistical Analysis,” 
“Observation as a Research Technique,” 
“Case Studies of Individuals,” “Case Stud- 


ies of Communities,” “The Cultural Ap- 
proach,” “The Experimental Method in So- 


and Ques- 
of Written 
entitled 
Sys- 


ciology,” “Tests, Rating Scales, 
tionnaires,” and “The Use 
Sources.” The final chapter is 
“The Construction of a Sociological 
tem.” : 

Rural sociologists are likely to find the 
book less interesting and useful than would 
have been the case if some of the problems 
they face had figured in the discussions; or 
if some of the scales, analytical devices, 
and other research aids they have devel- 
oped had either been included in the expo- 
sition or otherwise integrated into the sys- 
tem. In the extensive footnote references, 
in which literally hundreds of sociologists 
(some noted for their research and others 
not) are cited, the names of rural sociolo- 
gists are conspicuous by their absence. 
They are matched in this respect, it may be 
mentioned, by those who have been de- 
voting their research activities to the field 
of population. Also serious in the mind of 
the reviewer is the omission of some of the 
authorities whom he personally relies up- 
on most in his own studies of the logical 
methods of science and their application in 
sociology. In particular he believes it a 
serious error to prepare a work of this kind 
without consulting carefully Essentials of 
Scientific Method, by A. Wolf, or at least 


the article on “Scientific Method” which 
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Wolf wrote for the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 
T. LYNN SMITH. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Florida 


Social Problems. Fourth edition. By John 
Lewis Gillin, the late Clarence G. Ditt- 
mer, Roy J. Colbert, and Norman Kast- 
ler. New York: Appleton-Century 
Crofts, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv +.496. $4.25. 


This is the fourth edition of a book which 
has been used many years in social prob- 
lems courses. The arrangement of the 
book, subject matter, and treatment differ 
little from the earlier editions. Two new 
chapters have been added—one considering 
problems of urban life, and the other those 
of rural life. 

The authors indicate that they “have con- 
tinued in this edition our effort to present 
i comprehensive and balanced analysis of 
the social problems of contemporary Amer- 
ican life.” in an easy style and descriptive 
manner, they present an analysis of social 
problems without becoming involved in 
technical and pointless discussions of what 
is a social problem or a social situation. 
While the authors make no claim to having 
the answers to the problems, they do help 
the student by suggesting some tangible 
and useful approaches to solving or im- 
proving the situations. 

Since a purpose of the book is to present 
and describe problems, it is unfortunate 
that too often 1950 census information has 
not been included. The questions and ex- 
ercises at the close of each chapter, for the 
most part, seem well directed toward bring- 
ing out the salient features as well as stim- 
ulating the student to think concerning 
problem situations in his community and 
society in general. The authors of a work 
of this type are confronted with a difficulty 
of integrating the subject matter; also, be- 
cause of necessarily limited treatment of a 
topic, a student might drew hasty conclu- 
sions. However, the last chapter, “Factors 
Affecting Social Adjustment,” and the Ap- 
pendix, “Measuring Facts and Making 
Them Clear,” provide some help concern- 
ing these limitations. The book will con- 
tinue to be a useful text for introductory 
work in social problems and for students 
who have limited opportunities for addi- 
tional courses in this area. 


RANDALL C. HILL. 


Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Kansas State College. 
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Social Problems and the Changing Society. 
By Martin Neumeyer. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. ix + 
475. $4.25. 


The author of this book is aware of the 
strengths and the weaknesses of previous 
social problems textbooks. He does not be- 
lieve that any particularistic approach can 
be used in the analysis of social problems, 
for the causes are interrelated and multi- 
farious. Neither does he desire an eclectic 
approach, for such an approach does not 
present an adequate frame of reference. 
Therefore, the author attempts to use “a 
comprehensive and synthetic approach.” 

The title of the book indicates somewhat 
its frame of reference. Neumeyer sees so- 
cial problems arising out of social disor- 
ganization which involves social change 
and is undergirded by the social processes 
of differentiation, excessive competition, 
and conflict. The Frank and Fuller concept 
of a social problem is used—viz., a social 
problem implies an awareness by signifi- 
cant parts of a population that a social 
value is being endangered and that social 
action is required. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I sets the stage by a discussion of 
transitional society and especially changing 
urban and rural ways of living. Part II 
considers ten “social problems.” These 
“problems” are problem areas rather than 
specific social problems. This grouping 
tends to enhance the synthetic approach 
and to integrate significant areas into a 
unified whole. In each problem area the 
background, causes, extent, and possible 
measures for control are given. Part III, in 
two chapters, presents material on social 
control and planning. 

If some criticisms had to be leveled, they 
would be: the lack of a balanced economic 
presentation in the chapters dealing with 
problems of an economic nature; the brief 
handling of the Taft-Hartley Act; the in- 
complete presentation of the issues , of 
health insurance; the slighting of many of 
the problems of the aged; and the omission 
of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 
However, the reviewer did appreciate the 
inclusion of a chapter on mass communica- 
tions and the problem of public competence 
in the evaluation of sources of information. 

This book, well documented and with an 
admirable list of references, ought to find 
a place as a useful text for the underclass 
student with very little sociological knowl- 
edge. Sociological terms and concepts are 
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used throughout and, in general, are well 
explained before being applied. 


JouN S. TAYLOR. 


Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, Missouri. 


Reader in Public Opinion and Communi- 
cation. Edited by Bernard Berelson 
and Morris Janowitz. Enlarged edi- 
tion. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1953. Pp. xi + 611. $5.50. 


The second edition of this volume can 
more properly be called an expansion rath- 
er than a revision of the first edition. All 
of the readings in the first edition are re- 
tained, and about a hundred pages of new 
material dealing with the measurement of 
public opinion are added. The additions 
include ten articles, among them essays by 
Lazarsfeld, Stouffer, Kornhauser, Katz, and 
Hansen and Hauser. In the final article, 
Blumer consigns the pollsters and their 
work to perdition. 

The new materials represent some of the 
best writings in the opinion field, and their 
inclusion will make the book even more 
useful. Unfortunately, adding them as a 
special section at the end of the book re- 
sults in some inconsistency in organization 
of the materials, since some of the articles 
appearing elsewhere in the volume also 
consider various aspects of opinion and at- 
titude measurement. 

Among the various collections of writ- 
ings in the field of public opinion and com- 
munication, this volume is undoubtedly the 
best from the standpoint of quality of the 
materials. But, for a collection of articles 
selected especially for teaching purposes, 
suitability of the materials may be quite as 
important as quality. In view of the fact 
that the majority of students are under- 
graduates, with a limited background of 
training and experience, it seems to this 
reviewer that some of the materials are not 
especially appropriate. As an example, the 
excellent essay by Park, “Reflections on 
Communication and Culture,” is suitable 
for a graduate seminar in the field of com- 
munication but is probably too abstract for 
the average undergraduate. On the other 
hand, the article by Berelson, “Communi- 
cation and Public Opinion,” represents an 
example of writing that is both compre-' 
hensible and pertinent to the subject mat- 
ter of public opinion and communication. 

The wealth of excellent material now 
being published in this field should be an 
inducement for the authors and publisher 
to consider a complete revision of the vol- 
ume at an early date. If such a revision is 
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undertaken, at least a dozen articles should 
be replaced by materials more appropriate 
for a course on this subject. 


Noe P. Gist. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Missouri. 


Gemeindestudie des Instituts fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaftliche Forschung (Town Study 
by the Social Science Research Institute). 
Darmstadt, Germany: Eduard Roether Ver- 
lag, 1952. 


Struktur und Funktion von Landgemein- 
den im Einflussbereich einer deutsch- 
en Mittelstadt (Structure and Func- 
tion of Rural Communities in the 
Sphere of Influence of a German 
Medium-sized Town). By Herbert 
Kotter. Pp. xv + 182. 


Landbevolkerung im Kraftfeld der Stadt 
(Rural Population in the “Magnetic” 
Field of a Town). By Karl G. Griin- 
eisen. Pp. xii + 113. 


Der Nebenerwerbslandwirt und _ seine 
Familie im Schnittpunkt landlicher 
und stddtisher Lebenform (The Part- 
time Farmer and His Family at the 
Meeting Point of Rural and Urban 
Life). By Gerhart Teiwes. Pp. xvi 
+ 196. 


These three monographs are reports on 
parts of a study of the German town of 
Darmstadt and its surrounding area. The 
over-all purpose of the study was, in the 
main: (a) to survey the economic and so- 
cial life of a medium-sized and severely 
bombed town and its hinterland; (b) to 
provide a means for the training of young 
social scientists in the methods of social 
research; and (c) to check in particular the 
applicability of empirical techniques which 
had been developed in foreign countries. 
The study was begun at the suggestion of 
Nels Anderson of the Office of Labor Af- 
fairs, HICOG, in February, 1949. All three 
studies have summaries in English and will 
be published subsequently in America. 

The first two monographs aim to show 
the influence of Darmstadt on rural com- 
munities situated inside its sphere of in- 
fluence. Four communities were chosen by 
“purposive selection” for studying the 
changes caused by Darmstadt’s influence. 

K6tter’s report is specifically concerned 
with the changes in structure and function 
of the communities, and Griineisen’s with 
the influence on the population. Both are 
made from the premise of a somewhat ques- 
tionable interpretation of the historical de- 
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velopment of town-country relations. Kétter 
(p. 1) maintains that one could say with 
some reservation that, before industrializa- 
tion, both worlds (urban and rural) were 
characterized by a certain amount of sep- 
arateness. With industrialization and the 
development of the means of transport, 
however, the two poles were brought near- 
er to each other. 

This interpretation completely ignores 
the fact that the original raison d'etre of 
most continental towns was their service 
function for a surrounding rural area, and 
that town and hinterland usually formed 
an organic unit. This has been particularly 
true in Germany. The cleavage between 
town and country arose through indus- 
trialization, with the creation of special- 
ized (mining, manufacturing, export, etc.) 
towns which had little or no basis for or- 
ganic connection with their surrounding 
areas. At a later, third, stage the further 
development of all means of communica- 
tion was and is drawing town and country 
together again. 

Another serious shortcoming of the first 
two studies is that both authors maintain 
a priori, and without even attempting to 
provide any proof, that all the changes in 
the rural communities are the result of the 
influence of a particular town, namely 
Darmstadt. Here they forget that there 
exists a functional hierarchy of towns 
which breaks the direct line of influence 
of any major center to the smaller ones. In 
this connection the work of Christaller, in 
Germany, and of Dickinson and Smailes, in 
Great Britain, should have been consulted. 

One could also raise serious doubts that 
it would have been possible to isolate the 
influence of Darmstadt on the communities 
studied, since they contained a large ele- 
ment of new residents made up of refu- 
gees and evacuees (27 per cent of the total 
population in the four communities stud- 
ied). Also, it should rot be forgotten that 
changes in agricultural techniques and 
equipment and a rising level of living in 
rural areas are in themselves causes of 
serious modifications in the structure of 
rural populations and communities. 

The report by Teiwes deals with part- 
time farmers in the area, which he sub- 
divides into those working part time (a) 
locally as paid workers in agriculture or 
forestry, (b) as artisans in their communi- 
ties, and (c) in industry or government 
service away from their places of resi- 
dence. Teiwes comes to the conclusion that 
the part-time farmer is the meeting point 
between rural-peasant and urban-industrial 
life, and that he is the “carrier” of both 
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forms of life. This statement can be cor- 
rect only for that group of part-time farm- 
ers who have found their work in the 
towns, away from their village residences 

i.e., for the commuters. Teiwes judges 
part-time farming in the area as of con- 
siderable national importance owing to its 
relatively high output (p. 67). However, 
S. Earl Grigsby, in his English summary, 
comes to a contrary conclusion: that the 
inefficient use of manpower and inadequate 
use of land resources constitute a consid- 
erable loss to the total German economy. 

All three studies are frankly character- 
ized as “pioneer work,” but one cannot help 
feeling that authors who were trained as 
agriculturists ought to have had a better 
grounding in the basic methods and tech- 
niques before attempting such rather am- 
bitious socio-economic research. 


GUNTHER P. HIRSCH. 


Agricultural Economics Research Inatitute, 


University of Oxford, England 


Approaches to Problems of High Fertility 
in Agrarian Societies. (Papers pre- 
sented at the 1951 annual conference of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund.) New 
York: The Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1952. Pp. 171. $1.00. 

This publication makes available, for 
general use, the prepared papers on various 
aspects of human fertility which were pre- 
sented at the 1951 annual conference of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund. The participants 
were mainly from the fields of economics, 
sociology, cultural anthropology, education, 
public health, and demography. In a fore- 
word to the publication, written by Frank 
G. Boudreau, M.D., and Clyde V. Kiser, the 
reader is informed that virtually all par- 
ticipants took part in the informal discus- 
sion that followed the papers. 

The conclusions reached in the discussion 
appear to be of greater significance in terms 
of future programs of social action than 
any one of the prepared papers. As re- 
ported by Boudreau and Kiser, most of the 
participants concluded that the rank and 
file of the people in underdeveloped areas 
are not yet ready for contraceptives regard- 
less of price, simplicity, or effectiveness. To 
bring about a change in this situation, the 
participants agreed that public education 
would have to become more general and 
desire for higher levels of living more 
widespread; this “stupendous task” cannot 
be done by outsiders, but must be carried 
out chiefly by the people themselves 

The first paper, by Rupert B. Vance, dis- 
cusses the “demographic gap’—the widen- 
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ing spread between fertility and mortality 
which appears to accompany “.. . all mod- 
ernization programs which involve indus- 
trialization, technical assistance, and the 
spread of science and the applied arts.” 

The ten other papers have been grouped 
under three general topics: cultural bases 
of agrarian fertility patterns, means of fer- 
tility control, and implications for research 
and policy. As is usual in a collection of 
papers on a general subject, these papers 
are of uneven quality and differ widely 
in content. 

The papers by Paul K. Hatt and Wilbert 
E. Moore present the results of completed 
research on human fertility conducted in 
Puerto Rico and Mexico, respectively. The 
paper by Irene B. Taeuber and Marshall C. 
Balfour, M.D., presents an analysis of offi- 
cial Japanese statistics. Millard Hansen de- 
scribes plans for further family research in 
Puerto Rico and John D. Durand gives 
plans for similar research in India. N. V. 
Sovani, a native of India, discusses cultural 
factors considered to be responsible for the 
existing pattern of fertility in Hindu so- 
ciety. Arthur Bunce presents his impres- 
sions concerning the economic and cultural 
bases of family size in Korea. Clair E. Fol- 
some, M.D., describes the progress and pros- 
pects of the search for methods of birth 
control, with special reference to methods 
that might be suitable in agrarian societies. 
Warren S. Thompson outlines the type of 
knowledge he considers necessary for an 
adequate approach to the problem of high 
fertility in agrarian societies. In the final 
paper, Marshall C. Balfour discusses some 
of the administrative problems that have 
been encountered in providing technical as- 
sistance to the people of underdeveloped 
areas. 

Although none of the papers was written 
by a person who has been active in the 
field of rural sociology, this publication will 
undoubtedly be of considerable interest to 
rural sociologists, since it deals with an im- 
portant aspect of human behavior in socie- 
ties that are not yet fully industrialized. 


W. L. SLocum. 


Department of Soctology, 
State College of Washington. 


China’s Gentry: Essays in Rural-Urban Re- 
lations. By Hsiao-tung Fei. Revised 
and edited by Margaret Park Redfield, 
with Six Life-Histories of Chinese 
Gentry Families Collected by Yung-teh 
Chow and an Introduction by Robert 
Redfield. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. Pp. v + 290. $5.75. 
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During 1947-1948, years of political un- 
rest and changes in government in China, 
Fei, of Tsinghwa University, published a 
series of essays for the Chinese press. He 
translated seven of these for Margaret Red- 
field when she was in China, and she has 
now revised and edited them for the Eng- 
lish-reading public. 

In the Introduction, we are told that the 
first four essays deal with “the functions of 
the scholar and the gentry in the traditional 
Chinese society,” while “the relations of 
the country and city” are discussed in the 
last three. The changing position of the 
gentry, or “scholar-official”—from one of 
passive interest in the political hierarchy 
to an active and integral part of officialdom 

-is traced historically, showing the influ- 
ence of Confucian ethics and philosophy 
upon the gentry. Since the preparation for 
this role means intensive studies of classi- 
cal literature, the pursual of technological 
knowledge is neglected. Fei goes on to 
describe the power structure and livelihood 
in rural China, which appears to be losing 
its talents and human resources to the ur- 
ban areas. Only new leadership and re- 
form will correct this 

The second part of this book contains six 
case histories of the gentry class collected 
by Yung-teh Chow, in Yunnan, between 
1943 and 1946. These highly readable 
histories serve to accentuate n of the 
points brought up by Fei 

This volume is not one which can be 
browsed easily, because numerous footnotes 
explaining certain Chinese’ expressions 
hamper continuous reading by one who is 
not familiar with these term Neverthe- 
less, the footnotes are instructive and add 
considerable general interest t Fei’s 
thoughtful and critical essays on 
cial problems which confront a changing 
China. Margaret Redfield is to be com- 
mended for bringing them to our attention. 
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KONG-MING NEW 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Michigan 


BOOK NOTES 
by the Book Review Editor 


Research Previews. Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3 
(March, April, May, 1953). Issued oc- 
casionally by the Institute for Research 
in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (Free.) 

This new mimeographed publication, in 
an attractive, colored cover, is edited by 

W. Dwight Weed. It presents, in semi- 

popular style, highlights and summaries of 
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findings from current and recent research 
studies supported by the institute. It also 
carries news of research seminars and con-, 
ferences, institute policies and plans, publi- 
cations, projected research, and other so- 
cial science matters. This is an interesting 
new technique for informing colleagues and 
potential users concerning university re- 
search activities. One is impressed with 
the number and variety of activities under- 
way at this important center for social 
science research. 


Farm Management Analysis. By Lawrence 
A. Bradford and Glenn L. Johnson. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1953. Pp. xii 438. $5.75. 


This text in farm management combines 
the “traditional” with the so-called “new” 
approach to teaching farm management. 
This new approach regards social values 
and the psychological properties of the 
manager as relevant aspects of farm man- 
agement. Problems of learning, obtaining 
information, integrating individual and 
family values, and dealing with personali- 
ties involved in farm operation are pre- 
sented as areas of concern in farm manage- 
ment. This approach suggests points in the 
economic institution of farming where the 
sociologist and the psychologist can con- 
tribute. 


Theory of Markets 
Henry H. Bakken. 
mir Publishers, Inc., 
362. $6.00. 


and Marketing. By 
Madison, Wis.: Mi- 
1953. Pp. xi 4 


Drawing upon the disciplines of economic 
history, law, and institutional economics, 
Bakken presents “in broad outline a gen- 
eral theory of the evolution of market in- 
stitutions, their structure, purpose, func- 
inherent characteristics.” Evi- 
the 
and study of marketing functions as sep- 
A sec- 
tion on the historical origins of markets, 


tions and 


dence is presented for consideration 


arate from production functions. 


beginning with trade in primitive societies, 
that behavior is in 
part a product of a combination of histori- 
cal and cultural forces. 


is evidence economic 
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Amazon Town: A Study of Man in 
Tropics. By Charles Wagley. 
York: Macmillan Co., 1953. 
305. $5.00. 


the 
New 
Pp. xii 4 
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Folklore Fellows Communications Nos. 134, 
135, and 143: Der Weidegang im Volks- 
aberglauben der Finnen. By A. V. 
Rantasalo. Soumalainen Tiedeakate- 
mia, Helsinki: Academia Scientiavum 
Fennica. 

Die Vorbereitungen fiir das Viehaus- 
treiben (1945). Pp. 128. 

Die Hinaus Fiihrung des Viehes auf 
die Weide (1947). Pp. 335. 
Viehuten und Weidegang (1953). Pp. 

245. 


The Game of Death: Effects of the Cold 
War on Our Children. By Albert E. 
Kahn. New York: Cameron & Kahn, 
1953. Pp. viii + 256. $3.00. 
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Population Problems. New fourth edition. 
By Warren S. Thompson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xiii + 488. $6.50. 


Sample Survey Methods and Theory. By 
Morris H. Hansen, William N. Hurwitz, 
and William G. Madow. New York 16: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953. Vol. I. 
Methods and Applications. Pp. xxii + 
638. $8.00. Vol. II. Theory. Pp. xiii 
+ 332. $7.00. 


The Troubled Mind. By Beulah Chamber- 
lain Bosselman, M.D. New York 10: 
Ronald Press Co., 1953. Pp. vi + 206. 
$3.50. 
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Edited by T. Wilson Longmore* 


New York Farmers’ Opinions on Agricul- 
tural Programs. Edward O. Moe. Cor- 
nell Univ. Ext. Bull. 864, Ithaca, N. Y. 
62 pp. Nov. 1952. Price, 10 cents. 


This is a report on a survey of New York 
farmers’ opinions about seven major agri- 
cultural programs: Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Soil Conservation Service, Farmers’ 
Home Administration, Rural Electrification 
Administration, and Federal Crop Insur- 
ance. The idea for the survey, jointly 
launched by top state administrators in 
agriculture and education, was turned over 
to a Study Committee of rural sociolo- 
gists (Olaf Larson and Edward Moe) and 
agricultural economists (M. C. Bond and 
L. C. Cunningham) for development and 
execution. 

The procedure was for the Study Com- 
mittee, aided by various specialists and 
technicians, to: (a) identify the major 
problems in the programs and policies of 
the selected agencies, largely on the basis 
of consultation with the administrators of 
the agencies concerned; (b) formulate ques- 
tions to find out whether the prospective 
informants “had heard of or knew about” 
an agency or program and whether they 
“had participated in” or made use of it, to 
learn what “opinions” were held about it, 
and “to get farmers’ suggestions for changes 
and improvements in the programs”; (c) 
test the questions with farmers; (d) check 
again with the administrators; and (e) re- 
vise the questionnaire, again test it with the 
farmers, and put it in final shape for field 
use. 

Master Sample of Agriculture maps were 
used in drawing a random sample of 750 
small areas throughout the open-country 
portions of the 56 agricultural counties in 
the state. An interviewer instruction man- 
ual was prepared and used in training the 
county agricultural agents in regional in- 
terview-training sessions, and they then 
trained vocational agriculture teachers in 
their own counties to do the same type of 
interviewing. The agents conducted 30 per 
cent and the teachers 70 per cent of the 
interviews. 

It was decided to interview only farmers 
who received one-half or more of their in- 
come from farming, and there proved to be 
1,500 of these farmers in the sample areas 
drawn. The county agricultural agent re- 


*Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 
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viewed the schedules from his county and 
sent the completed schedules to the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology at Cornell for 
final processing and analysis. 

Although the findings from this study 
have been used previously and publicized 
in various ways, the present report is aimed 
at “the people of the State” so as to “pro- 
mote democracy in agriculture.” This ac- 
complishment is claimed, since studies of 
this type are supposed to “take the prob- 
lems directly to the farmer and the find- 
ings are available to all groups for plan- 
ning and action” (p. 62). 

On the whole, in the reviewer’s judg- 
ment, here is a valuable study, carefully 
conceived, competently executed, readably 
reported, and generally worthy of emula- 
tion. Although this writer could hardly be 
more in sympathy with the objectives stat- 
ed and the approach employed, it still may 
be desirable to call attention to a few ma- 
jor methodological issues which have pol- 
icy significance, not only for agricultural 
programs in New York but for studies of 
this type done elsewhere. The big question 
always is: How do we get the most sig- 
nificant data with the limited resources 
available? The report indicates that the 
methodological choices made in this study 
were quite deliberate, but the resultant 
restrictions upon the data obtained and 
their valid implications do not always seem 
to be adequately acknowledged. 

First, although many of the topics dealt 
with are of as much concern to farm 
women as to men, women were not inter- 
viewed. In fact, the entire research opera- 
tion seems to have been exclusively a male 
activity, with women appearing on the 
scene only when the study findings were to 
be interpreted and applied. One wonders 
how New York farm and nonfarm women 
felt, at that stage of the game, about their 
not having been consulted in this study on 
such matters as homemaking and family 
life research, the Home Bureau, the 4-H 
Club program, the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, and the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. Technical problems multiply 
when women are consulted as well as men, 
but they can and must be overcome if “de- 
mocracy in agriculture” is to be promoted. 

Second, there are an unspecified number 
of New York farmers excluded from the 
study on the basis of the income criterion 
used. In some matters of agricultural pol- 
icy, the unrepresented open-country dwell- 
ers have as big a stake as those represented 
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by the sample, who were practically all 
commercial farmers and largely (80.4 per 
cent) concerned with dairy products as the 
principal or secondary enterprise. Non- 
commercial farmers and their families 
count very satisfactorily in the farm popu- 
lation figures when it is advantageous to 
include them; they also vote and pay taxes. 
Even among the commercial farmers in- 
terviewed, most (70.3 per cent) said Ex- 
tension should increase efforts to help small 
operators, and almost a third (29.8 per 
cent) said the same regarding part-time 
farmers 

Third, the procedure followed in the de- 
velopment of the interview schedule failed 
to allow for sufficiently sensitive and flex- 
ible exploratory work before the basic 
structure of the interview was agreed upon. 
Consequently, we have it reported, on the 
one hand, that 6 out of 10 farmers volun- 
teered opinions on a subject dear to their 
hearts, even though “there was no specific 
question on this point in the survey,” and 
on the other hand, strangely enough, “9 out 
of 10 said the questionnaire used in the 
survey gave them the opportunity to say 
what they thought about farm programs.” 
It seems unfortunate that one of the most 
significant findings yielded by the study 
should be based on volunteered opinions 
rather than on a standard question formu- 
lation, developed from the more non-direc- 
tive initial exploratory interviews. This 
double-barreled finding is phrased as fol- 
lows: “Farmers felt that they should par- 
ticipate in decisions that affected their wel- 
fare, and that there should be more local 
control of farm programs” (p. 9). 

Fourth, and closely related to the pre- 
ceding point, the interview procedure 
called for reactions to questions on spe- 
cific programs and policies first; and only 
when these had been covered was the gen- 
of question raised (p. 50): Were 
there “any other problems” affecting the 
informant “about which something ought 
to be done”? It is impossible to learn, 
accordingly, what problems were currently 
uppermost in the farmer’s mind, since his 
thinking in the interview situation had 
been directed along numerous predeter- 
mined lines before a relatively free re- 
sponse was called for. And by that time, 
of course, the respondent was no longer 
capable of genuine spontaneity of reaction 
on any subject 

Finally, even though this is an Extension 
bulletin, hence not written primarily for 
specialists such as the readers of Rural 
Sociology, it is regrettable that we are not 
supplied with the entire interview schedule, 
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together with instructions on introductory 
remarks, and any other controlled proced- 
ures. Nobody can know with precision 
what N per cent of New York commercial 
male farmers, largely dairymen, claimed to 
think, feel, know, or have experienced re- 
garding X agricultural program or policy 
unless the specific questions in their con- 
texts are made available. (And maybe not 
even then, but that much would help.) In 
view of the fact that 60 per cent of the 
1,500 farmers interviewed in this study vol- 
unteered their own keen interest in “de- 
mocracy in agriculture” (in their own 
terms), and since the random sample sur- 
vey based on personal interviews employ- 
ing uniform procedures and questions is 
one of democracy’s most promising techni- 
cal tools, perhaps even Extension bulletins 
should be designed, in part, to increase the 
sophistication of farmers—along with the 
citizens generally—on the pitfalls of poll- 
ing. The general reader might well bene- 
fit, along with the technician, if schedule 
reproduction were more standard procedure 
in the reporting of studies of this type. 


Encar A. SCHULER. 


Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Farms and Farm People—Population, In- 
come and Housing Characteristics by 
Economic Class of Farm. U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. and Bur. Human 
Nutrition and Home Econ., and U. S. 
Bur. of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
98 pp. June 1953. 


The stated purpose of this report is “to 
bring together data to show characteristics 


of the farm-operator families, their hous- 
ing, and other items including amounts and 
sources of family income by farm charac- 
teristics particularly economic class of farm 
and net cash income of farm families.” 
This task was accomplished by matching 
individual records of the 1950 Censuses of 
Agriculture and of Population and Housing, 
which were taken simultaneously. The data 
presented here are estimates based upon a 
sample of approximately 11,000 farms. The 
correlated tabulations were supervised by 
the Bureau of the Census, and the analyses 
were made by staff members of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

The first chapter of the report, written 
by Jackson V. McElveen, deals principally 
with low production farms—farms that had 
sales of farm products amounting to less 
than $2,500 in 1949—which make up 60 per 
cent of all farms counted in the 1950 Cen- 
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sus of Agriculture. For many of these op- 
erators, income from the farm is only a 
supplement to income obtained from off- 
farm work. However, more than four- 
fifths reported total family cash income of 
less than $3,000. 

In the second section of this report, Er- 
nest W. Grove analyzes the income of farm- 
operator families in terms of the economic 
class of farm. The operators’ income from 
farming and from other sources, and in- 
come of other family members are pre- 
sented. An important feature of this sec- 
tion is in the discussion of the possible rea- 
sons for inconsistencies in the income data 
derived separately from the Census of Ag- 
riculture and the Census of Population. 

Helen R. White’s section on “Population 
in Farm-Operator Households” is probably 
of most traditional interest to rural sociolo- 
gists. Her analysis of the age structure of 
the farm-operator group and their families 
by economic class of farm shows that, “in- 
sofar as gross value of products sold is an 
indicator of the income available to the 
household, those farm-operator househvids 
least able to support a large number of de- 
pendents have the largest ratios of persons 
in the dependent ages to persons in the 
working ages.” Standardized fertility ra- 
tios show the expected inverse relationship 
between fertility and gross value of prod- 
ucts sold, although part-time and residen- 
tial farms fail to fit into this pattern. Edu- 
cation, labor force status, and occupation of 
farm family members are other character- 
istics presented. 

The last section of the report, written by 
Barbara B. Reagan, is concerned with 
“Housing Facilities and Equipment, and 
Home Food-Production Practices of Farm- 
Operator Families.” Correlated data indi- 
cate that the size of dwelling and the per- 
centage of farm homes with certain facili- 
and selected equipment increases with 
in the size of the commercial 
farm operation. Part-time and residential 
farms do not fit this pattern but fall gen- 
erally between Class IV and Class V com- 
Tabulations of housing by 
the same rela- 
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rural American family than was possible 
formerly. 
Rosert G. BURNIGHT. 


University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Older Population. 
Division, Florida 


Facts about Florida’s 
Retirement Research 
State Improvement Commission, Res. 
Rpt. 4, Tallahassee. 41 pp. June 1953. 


This report will probably be of consider- 
able interest, especially to Florida citizens, 
and among them, those in particular who 
know very little about the problems of 
aging and the mass of data that is being 
accumulated in that field. It is extremely 
difficult for any other state to produce pub- 
lications that can remotely compare with 
the excellent work of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on the Prob- 
lems of the Aging, headed by Thomas C. 
Desmond. Likewise, it is difficult for any 
state to produce publications as full of vital 
information as is the Federal Security 
Agency's Fact Book on Aging, published in 
1952, or The Economic Problems of an 
Aging Population, published in January, 
1953, by the Joint Committee on Railroad 
Retirement Legislation (83rd Congress) as 
Part Two of Report Number 6. Nonethe- 
less, it would seem that there should be 
available more facts about Florida’s older 
population than have been included in this 
publication of the Florida State Improve- 
ment Commission. 

The report relies mostly on information 
supplied by the United States Census, and 
little seems to have been done in the way 
of serious research on the problem in the 
state of Florida, in spite of the three very 
fine national conferences upon problems of 
the aged that have been held there. Al- 
though this report refers to a few studies 
which have been conducted within the 
state, the references are made in such a 
way as to make it impossible for the reader 
to evaluate the studies. For example, five 
studies were made among older people in 
five Florida communities, and the conclu- 
sions of those studies are used as the basis 
for some of the comments in this report; 
however, it is not stated whether the stud- 
ies took in all of the older people in these 
communities or only a sample, how the 
sample (if any) was drawn, or the total 
number of people interviewed 

Other weaknesses in the presentation of 
the data could be pointed out: pages 3 and 
5, presenting county data on the per cent 
of the population which is white and col- 
ored and the per cent of older persons in 
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each part, make use of a complicated circle- 
chart presentation. Each circle is made to 
present too much data for quick interpre- 
tation by the reader, the size of the various 
circles is difficult to judge (a common 
weakness of the use of circles in charts), 
and the counties are not named. 

The report is of value, however, in that 
it does show that the percentage of older 
people in Florida is increasing quite rap- 
idly, and faster than that for the United 
States as a whole; that these older people 
do not in general have very substantial in- 
comes; that the percentage of recipients of 
old-age assistance among the older people 
varies greatly from one county to another; 
and that these older people in general seem 
to be particularly subject to the “degenera- 
tive” type of disease. 


WILLIAM G. MATHER. 


ennayvivania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, 


Studies in the Population of Connecticut: 
1. Population Growth, 1900-1950. Rob- 
ert G. Burnight and Nathan L. Whet- 
ten. Conn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 288, 
Storrs. 48 pp. July 1952. 


First in a projected series of reports, this 
bulletin is concerned only with the growth 
of the population of Connecticut since 1900. 
Included in the study is an _ intensive 
analysis of changes occurring during the 
1940-50 decade, made in terms of the three 
dynamic components of population change 
~recorded deaths, recorded births, and the 
residually estimated net migration. These 
data for the decade 1940-50 were compiled 
by the State Bureau of Vital Statistics. 

The half century just past was character- 
ized by a steady decline in the crude birth 
rate, for which credit is given to the con- 
trol of communicable diseases and infant 
mortality. Crude birth rates, holding steady 
to World War I, decreased during the de- 
pression and then increased, reaching a 
peak in 1947. 

During the 1940-50 decade, the excess of 
births over deaths accounted for an in- 
crease of 177,340 persons in the population 
of the state, and net migration into the 
state accounted for an increase of 120,698 
persons. Thus natural increase accounted 
for 59.5 per cent of the increase, and net 
migration, 40.5 per cent. The proportion of 
population increase resulting from net mi- 
gration was larger for Connecticut than for 
any of the neighboring states. 

Within the state the highest rates of pop- 
ulation increase, 1940-50, due to migration, 
were in the rural towns. This was true in 
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spite of the fact that farm population con- 
tinued to decrease. Thus urbanization of 
the country towns, noted in earlier studies 
by Whetten, has proceeded to the place 
where nearly the entire state feels the 
effects of urbanization in terms of an in- 
creasing nonfarm population which shows 
mostly industrial characteristics. The rural 
nonfarm population of Connecticut is now 
larger than the population of the urban 
fringe. These and other changes are pre- 
sented in detail in this bulletin. 

Connecticut is a state in which intensive 
population researches have been carried on 
for twenty years. This is a valuable addi- 
tion to what has gone before. Possibilities 
for minor methodological improvements 
will occur to the experts, but they would 
not change markedly the results shown. 
One wonders how population changes in 
Connecticut were influenced by develop- 
ments in other states. The need for a re- 
gional approach is indicated clearly. One 
also wonders why the authors did not fol- 
low up their early intent and state some of 
the specific implications of their findings. 
It is to be hoped that these questions of 
meaning will be a feature of their subse- 
quent publications. 

Ray E. WAKELEY. 

lowa State College, 
Ames, Lowa. 


Illness in the Farm Population of Two Ho- 
mogeneous Areas of Missouri. Robert 
L. McNamara. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Res. Bull. 504, Columbia. 31 pp. July 
1952. 


One of the fields of sociological research 
in rural health is that of delineating sick- 
ness areas and types. Research sociologists 
as well as researchers in other fields have 
used many approaches in determining the 
extent of illness that exists among various 
population groups. Among these approaches 
are (1) the “symptoms” approach; (2) the 
medical-care-expenditure approach; (3) the 
medical-care-use approach; and (4) the 
amount-of-sickness approach. 

The author, using the fourth approach, 
obtained information on disabling illness of 
members of farm families on the day of 
the interview. (Disabling illness is illness 
keeping a person from work, school, or 
other usual activity.) In addition, he ob- 
tained information concerning disabling 
illnesses during the month of the interview 
and during the first and second calendar 
months preceding the interview. This lat- 
ter information was obtained because 
short-term acute illnesses may not be 
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present on the day the enumerator calls, 
while the chronic condition would be re- 
ported whenever an interview takes place. 
McNamara estimates, on the basis of re- 
ports of disabling illness obtained, a 
marked degree of underreporting for the 
calendar months preceding the months of 
household enumeration. 

An effort was made to obtain and study 
reports of illnesses that caused discomfort 
and inefficiency, but were not of sufficient 
seriousness to affect daily tasks in a major 
way. Definite loss of a day from work be- 
cause of illness yielded more consistent re- 
sults than a count of persons indisposed 
though still doing regular work. 

An important contribution of this re- 
search bulletin is statistical evidence that a 
sample of 200 families in a relatively homo- 
geneous population of 50,000 farm people 
would have been adequate for reliable esti- 
mates. 

McNamara’s finding that at least 5 per 
cent of the people are unable to work on a 
given day because of disabling illnesses is 
similar to findings in the National Health 
Survey (1935-36), for rural counties in 
Michigan and Missouri (4.9 per cent for 
villages under 2,500 and open country, and 
4.6 per cent for open country only). It 
would be interesting if the Missouri inves- 
tigator would borrow and analyze sched- 
ules collected in the three Missouri coun- 
ties completely covered in the National 
Health Survey. (Very little use has been 
made of the data collected in rural areas 
in the National Health Survey, since rural 
areas in only three states were included— 
too few to be representative of all rural 
ireas.) Two of the counties (Linn and 
Livingston) that were included in the pres- 
ent study were included in this earlier sur- 
vey. 

The author’s finding that illness has a 
significant relationship with level of living 
is in accord with findings of other investi- 
gators. 

Dorotuy DIcKINs. 
Mississippi State College 
State College, Mississippi 


Rural Teachers in 1951-52. Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association, 
Res. Bull. Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 63 pp. Feb. 1953. $0.50. 


The research division of the NEA was 
created in 1922 for the purpose of conduct- 
ing scientific studies of special interest to 
members of the teaching profession. It 
publishes research bulletins, like the pres- 
ent one, four times a year. This February 
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1953 report on rural teachers should be of 
special interest to educational sociologists. 
It is a quantitative study based largely on 
response to an 8-page questionnaire from 
4,266 teachers in the open rural areas and 
in small communities throughout the 48 
states. It contains information regarding 
various personal factors of teachers, their 
professional training and experience, living 
conditions, job conditions, conditions affect- 
ing instruction, and income and expendi- 
tures. Teachers in 1-teacher schools are 
compared with those in 2- and 3-teacher, 
4- to 10-teacher, and over 10-teacher 
schools. Wherever possible, the present 
status of teachers is compared with findings 
made by this agency in 1939 and in 1936-37; 
also comparisons are made by regions. The 
descriptions and analyses are supported by 
46 tables. 

Repeatedly, factual evidence indicates 
that the smallest schools and school dis- 
tricts have the greatest number of sub- 
standard school conditions. They tend to 
have the least money per classroom unit, 
the greatest number of unsatisfactory 
buildings, the most inadequate equipment, 
and the most meagerly trained teaching 
staff. In view of the present shortage of 
teachers and the need of an increasing 
number, this survey indicates where 
amends are necessary before the smaller 
schools become as alluring as the larger 
ones. 

One of the more important sociological 
changes in the rural teaching force during 
the past 15 years, possibly for the better, 
has been the shift from a group of workers 
that was predominantly single to a group 
that is predominantly married. This shift 
began during the teacher-shortage period 
of the war and postwar years when so 
many former teachers were enticed back 
into teaching. 

This report shatters a number of mis- 
taken ideas as to where and the way rural 
teachers live. For example, the typical 
rural teacher no longer lives with parents 
or other relatives, and few live in rooming 
and boarding houses. Many have depend- 
ents and maintain their own households, 
with access to most of the facilities and 
conveniences of modern living. However, 
over a fourth of the elementary teachers 
live in places that do not have an indoor 
toilet, bathtub, or shower; a fifth do not 
have running water; and over a third do 
not have a telephone. No wonder rural 
teachers are “rolling stones.” A much 
smaller percentage of elementary-school 
teachers than of secondary-school teachers 
live within their district. 
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Rural secondary-school teachers live 
somewhat better than those in the elemen- 
tary schools. They are more likely to have 
access to audio-visual aids and adequate 
library facilities, are relieved of cus- 
todial duties 

Virtually every item in the report points 
up the desirability of reorganization of 
school district In every respect, schools 
of more than ten teachers manifest distinct 
smaller schools Pupils 
are the real victims of outmoded school dis- 
tricts. The formation of rural community 
and county school districts and schools in 
recent decades in parts of many states has 
greatly reduced inequalities for both pupils 
and teachers. Much remains to be done in 
most of the 26 states in which pupils are 
not members of their own school district 
throughout their educational climb from 
kindergarten to at least the twelfth grade 


and 


advantages over 


Joun F. THADEN. 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigas 


Farmers of the Future: A Report of the Co- 
lumbia University Seminar on Rural 
Life. Edited by Sloan R. Wayland, Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner, and Frank W. Cyr. 
Bur. of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York. 85 pp. 
1953. 

Readers of Rural Sociology are already 
familiar with the work of the Columbia 
University Seminar on Rural Life, chiefly 
through the four earlier reports. The sem- 
inar, as its chairman Frank W. Cyr states 
in a preface to the present publication, is 
composed of faculty members and graduate 
students from various departments of the 
university, and individuals outside the uni- 
versity “who are deeply concerned about 
rural policy.” 

Farmers of the Future, then, is composed 
of “seminar papers” by some of the mem- 
bers of the seminar, as follows: “Basic Ru- 
ral Trends and the Farmer of the Future,” 
by Sloan R. Wayland; “Significance of Ru- 
ral Popuiation Trends for the Farmer: of 
the Future,” by Charles P. Murphy; “Eco- 
nomic Trends and Assistance to Low-In- 
come Farm Families” and “Economic Trends 
and Assistance in Acquiring and Transmit- 
ting Family-Farm Units,” by Leonard Has- 
tings Schoff; “Transmittance of Farm Units 
from One Generation to the Next,” by 
George B. Van Everen; “Changes in Farm 
Technology and the Farmer of the Future,” 
by Willard Jacobson; “Changing Patterns 
of Rural Social Organization,” by Edmund 
deS. Brunner; “Cooperation and the Farm- 
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er of the Future,” by Valery J. Teresh- 
tenko; and “Education for the Farmer of 
the Future,” by Frank W. Cyr. 

The listing of these topics conveys an 
dea of the contents. The discussions of 
these topics—as the authors intended—do 
not answer all of the questions implied. 
Each author has, for the most part, posed 
problems growing out of his discussion of 
trends. These trends are familiar to most 
persons who are concerned in their profes- 
sional duties with the study of rural life. 
In most cases, the writers have tried to 
point out the implications of the trends for 
public policy. For example, Schoff pro- 
poses the HOPE plan for “distributed risk 
in acquiring farms,’ and repeats another 
formerly published proposal, called the 
Labor-Mobility Assistance Program (LMA), 
to promote the relocation of farm families 
from farming to nonfarm occupations. 
3runner makes a proposal that some of the 
larger church bodies with endowment 
funds invest part of them in farm mort- 
gages “with the intent of making it possible 
for Christian young men to become owners 
and operators of family farms.” 

This publication should be especially val- 
uable to place in the hands of laymen to ac- 
quaint them with some of the trends and 
problems of the rural population. 


Lowry NELSON. 


of Minnesota, 
Minnesota 


tL niversity 
Minneapolis, 


Regular Hired Workers on Commercial 
Dairy Farms in Connecticut, April, 1950 
April, 1952. Robert G. Burnight, Wal- 
ter C. McKain, Jr., and Paul L. Putnam. 
Conn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 267, Storrs. 
40 pp. Jan. 1953. 


This bulletin reports information regard- 
ing the size of the regular working force, 
conditions of employment, labor losses and 
turnover, and effects of losses and turnover 
on large dairy farms in Connecticut. The 
information was obtained by field inter- 
views with a state-wide probability sample 
consisting of 345 dairy farm operators who 
hac 20 or more cows and who had used 
some regular hired workers during the 
two-year period. A list of such milk pro- 
ducers was available from state-required 
registration. 

The need for the study grew out of the 
following situation: (a) the population of 
Connecticut grew 17 per while milk 
production increased only 11 per cent dur- 
ing the last decade, necessitating importa- 
tion of more than a fifth of the state’s fluid 
milk supply since 1946; (b) while dairy 


cent 
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farming is the chief agricultural enterprise 
in the state, manufacturing is distributed 
widely throughout the state and competes 
for labor; (c) the higher wages paid in 
manufacturing were believed partly to ac- 
count for the failure of the dairy farmers 
to keep pace with the increased market for 
milk products; (d) farmers and farm or- 
ganizations in the state have become con- 
cerned over the situation. 

There were many practical findings. Ap- 
proximately half of the farm operators had 
lost one or more workers during the two- 
year period. About three-fourths of the 
vacancies had been filled. In only half of 
the cases where replacements had not been 
made had the farm operator tried to find 
another laborer. Failure to replace laborers 
seldom resulted in changes in farming op- 
erations, but where changes were made, the 
most frequent pattern was that of reduc- 
tion in the size of operations. In approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the cases, operators 
felt the replacements were as good as or 
better than the laborers who left. Two- 
thirds of the laborers who left had done 
so voluntarily. 

There were also several findings of theo- 
retical importance. The median cash wage 
for the farm laborers studied was $164 and 
the median work week was about 65 hours. 
Such working conditions must be less at- 
tractive than industrial employment. This 
was only partially offset, in all probability, 
by the fact that workers were given vaca- 
tions with pay, usually one week, on slight- 
ly over half of the farms. Perhaps more of 
the differential in working conditions and 
wages was made up by the 78 per cent of 
jobs which included housing. Even so, it 
is surprising to find so few workers leaving, 
if one is to take the position, extant in lay 
thinking, that the economic aspects of the 
job are all-important. The fact of this 
many workers leaving or changing farms 
in such a short period would be of para- 
mount importance as it relates to the prac- 
tical problem of a delicately balanced labor 
force. But in understanding the motiva- 
tion of members of the labor force gen- 
erally, one obviously needs more facts than 
wage and working-condition information. 
For example, of the 80 per cent of the 
laborers who left their farm jobs and on 
whom information was obtained, only one- 
fifth went into manufacturing, while about 
one-tenth entered the armed services and 
the remainder took jobs on other farms. 
Furthermore, over 40 per cent of the labor- 
ers (total sample) had worked 15 or more 
years on the farm. In the hands of policy- 
makers who were greatly concerned with 
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the practical importance of the findings, the 
information could easily be overgeneralized 
to be presented as an explanation of work- 
ers’ motivation. Of course, the authors do 
not fall into such a fallacy. They have ac- 
complished an intelligent report of a well- 
conducted research. 
CHARLES E. RAMSEY. 


Minnesota 
Minnesota 


University of 
Minneapolis, 


Utilization of Rural Manpower in Eastern 
Kentucky: A Study of Economic Area 
8. Robert E. Galloway and Howard W. 
3eers. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. RS-3, in 
cooperation with Bur. Agr. Econ., 
USDA, Lexington. 55 pp. Jan. 1953. 


Studies of agricultural manpower prob- 
lems are being made by several of the state 
agricultural colleges in cooperation with 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The present report, it is stated, 
is the first in a series pertaining to the 
utilization of manpower to be conducted in 
Economic Area 8 in Kentucky. 

The report is based primarily on data 
obtained in personal interviews covering 
333 households in the open country (out- 
side places of 100 population or more) and 
comprising about one per cent of the fam- 
ilies in that segment of the area. The se- 
lection of families is described as ““...a 
single-stage, geographically stratified ran- 
dom sample of 59 area segments ... varied 
in size from 3 to 10 dwellings...” The 
sampling method is not further described 
nor the results compared with the traits of 
open-country Area 8 that would give some 
basis for the appraisal of representative- 
ness. 

The expressed objectives of the present 
unit of the series are: “... to obtain addi- 
tional and more detailed information as to 
the composition and characteristics of the 
population and labor force, the work ex- 
perience, trainirg, and underemployment of 
the labor force, and other items pertinent 
to exploration of the possibilities of fuller 
utilization of manpower resources in the 
area.” The characteristics of the survey 
population, the amount of labor of the 
head and other family members (1951-52), 
and the nonagricultural work experience 
(1941-52), training, and out-migration of 
household members are presented in the 
report; but no results are shown dealing 
with one of the stated objectives—the pos- 
sibilities of fuller employment in the area. 
Perhaps that difficult objective will become 
the subject of a later report. 
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The general population facts for areas of 
high human fertility and low agricultural 
resources are well known to rural sociolo- 
gists. The principal contribution of the 
present report to existing knowledge lies 
in the further definition of off-farm work, 
which census reports have shown to be so 
prevalent among farm operators in the 
Appalachian-Ozark region. The present 
report answers, for both head and other 
family members in Kentucky Economic 
Area 8, such questions as the amounts, 
kinds, and location of off-farm work, the 
proportion that is nonagricultural, and 
whether the work involves periods of sep- 
aration from the family. It is of interest to 
note that government (26 per cent) ranks 
second and close to manufacturing and for- 
estry (29 per cent) as the principal non- 
agricultural industries in which male heads 
were employed. 

It is shown, and mentioned as partially a 
residual effect of out-migration, that one 
out of five male heads and 7 per cent of 
other household members are either to- 
tally or partially disabled. The reader 
would wish for at least a footnoted ex- 
planation of the nature of disability and 
how much occurs among persons of usual 
working age. Since the Productive Man- 
Work Unit measure was already used to 
show total labor requirements on the farms 
for the year, it would seem that seasonal 
variation could have been thus quantita- 
tively shown as indicating definitely the 
periods of underemployment on farms and 
of the availability of labor for nonfarm 
work. 


J. L. CHARLTON. 


University of Arkansas, 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Cotton and Manpower—Texas High Plains. 
Joe R. Motheral, William H. Metzler, 
and Louis J. Ducoff. Texas Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 762, in cooperation with Bur. 
Agr. Econ., USDA, College Station. 51 
pp. May 1953. 


Cotton and Manpower is one of a series 
of farm labor studies jointly undertaken by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
land-grant colleges. War conditions make 
these studies particularly timely, although 
the labor problem in agriculture remains a 
continuous one that needs intensive inves- 
tigation. 

Cotton production in the South is an im- 
portant segment of the total agricultural 
economy and requires large numbers of 
farm workers. With the prospects of in- 
creased mechanization supplanting much of 
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the present hand labor, cotton farmers are 
faced with problems of labor adjustment. 

Lubbock and Crosby Counties, which 
were selected for the study, are located in 
the High Plains Cotton Area of Texas. 
Here mechanization of the farming opera- 
tion has progressed rapidly; consequently, 
information from this area should prove 
useful in understanding some of the 
changes affecting farm labor that will oc- 
cur as coiton production throughout the 
South becomes more fully mechanized. 
The farmers in the area depend on a mi- 
gratory labor force that moves during the 
summer months from the southern part of 
Texas to the High Plains cotton fields, the 
end of the cycle. Even with this labor 
force, there is a deficit in labor supply 
during the harvest season 

The intent of the bulletin is to investi- 
gate such matters as “on-farm labor sup- 
ply; the existence of labor reserves; effects 
of the Korean outbreak on normal labor 
sources; organized means of retaining or 
increasing the labor supply; and the out- 
look for the 1952 harvest.” 

One of the important results of the study 
concerns the extent to which mechanization 
of the cotton farms has progressed on full- 
owner farms, and the effect that institu- 


tional tenure patterns have had in restrict- 
ing mechanization of farms operated on a 


share-crop basis. On the farms operated 
by full owners, 68 per cent of the crop was 
machine harvested, compared with 26 per 
cent on the farms operated by tenants. 
Under present lease arrangements, eco- 
nomic returns resulting from the use of 
cotton strippers are unfavorable to own- 
ers. Tenants are thus persuaded in various 
ways not to use cotton strippers. If mech- 
anization is to proceed more rapidly, a dif- 
ferent kind of land-tenure contract will 
need to be encouraged. 

On the 324 farms included in the sample, 
the farmers’ chief complaint is the existence 
of labor stringencies. In recruiting labor- 
ers, many farmers deal directly with the 
crew leaders and workers. More education 
is needed to inform the farmers of the pos- 
sibilities of recruiting, through established 
agencies, an orderly and dependable sup- 
ply of farm labor. The workers leave their 
employment, in most instances, because of 
dissatisfaction over wages; only one left 
because housing was unsatisfactory. 

This bulletin, along with the other bul- 
letins being prepared, gives a more com- 
plete view of the manpower situation than 
we have had in these selected agricultural 
areas. Employers, workers, and local, state, 
and federal agencies having responsibilities 
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in the field of farm labor will find this in- 
formation of great value. Sociologists will 
be interested primarily in the social prob- 
lems that attend the employment of farm 
labor, and the social implications of the 
transition from hand farming to more ex- 
tensive mechanization. They will be con- 
cerned also with the institutional arrange- 
ments in land-tenure practices and the 
work patterns of farming which discourage 
the use of new labor-saving devices and the 
full utilization of farm labor. 
WILLIAM A. DEHART. 


Ltah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah 


Agricultural Training for Veterans: A Re- 
port on Reactions of Participants. Wal- 
ter L. Slocum. Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Cire. 206, Pullman. 16 pp. Oct. 1952. 


Adjustment of Veteran Trainees to Farm- 
ing and Rural Life. Walter L. Slocum. 
Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 541, Pull- 
man. 23 pp. Apr. 1953. 


The first of these reports presents a sum- 
mary of the ratings given by 639 veterans 
of World War II to various aspects of the 
agricultural training program for veterans 


as operated in the state of Washington. All 
of the veterans were either operating farms 
or working on farms when they gave their 
views. In the opinion of most of these men, 
the training program had provided them 
with a significant and valuable educational 


experience. Some changes were suggested 
for future programs. 


The second report presents an evalua- 
tion of the adjustments to farming and 
rural life made by 566 Washington vet- 
erans. Adjustments to farming, social ad- 
justments, and levels of living were consid- 
ered. All of the men were farm operators 
who had participated in the veterans’ agri- 
cultural training program. 

In the words of the author, “Because of 
the benefits involved, the training prograra 
must be considered one of the primary 
factors which enabled these veterans to 
undertake farming. It did not enable them 
to overcome the obstacles and work out 
successful adjustments.” 

The author goes one step further and 
suggests that help in locating a farm and 
obtaining needed financial backing and 
favorable credit terms are necessary. 
“These,” he states, “the training program 
cannot be expected to provide. Such help 
should be provided in a systematic manner 
for all veterans who possess the necessary 
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personal qualifications and characteristics 
and who are strongly motivated toward 
farming.” 

These comments, however, need not be 
limited to training programs for veterans. 
They are at the heart of the problem of 
most youth trying to get a start in the 
mechanized and specialized farming of the 
present time. 

Roy L. Roserts. 


Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 


Washington, D. C. 


A Study of Organized Communities in Mis- 
sissippi.* A. Alexander Fanelli and 
Raymond Payne. Social Science Re- 
search Center, Community Studies 1, 
State College, Miss. 79 pp. June 1953. 


This report is a product of a research 
program oriented to the current interest in 
“local action” and “community develop- 
ment.” The primary purpose of the study 
“was to gather descriptive data about [Mis- 
Sissippi] organized communities—their dis- 
tribution, size, membership, purposes, ac- 
tivities, etc.—and to analyze these data in 
order to arrive at a better understanding of 
the {community development] movement 

. in Mississippi.” 

Since the authors have reported their 
major substantive findings in Community 
Organizations in Mississippi (Mississippi 
AES Circular 183, April, 1953), the em- 
phasis of the bulletin under review is “on 
procedures used in the study and on cer- 
tain findings with respect to attitudes... 
of presidents of organized communities.” 


The authors define an organized com- 
munity operationally as one in which there 
is an open-country neighborhood associa- 
tion “formally organized to the extent that 
it has officers and holds regular meetings, 
which draws its membership from and op- 
erates within a fairly well-defined area, 
which is open to membership by men and 
women and youth and adults, and which is 
organized to pursue a range of interests 
rather than one specific interest.” 

A list of existing organized communities 
was obtained from a previous survey made 
by the county agent. By a series of “screen- 
ing” questions, 164 organizations were se- 
lected that met the criteria for an “organ- 
ized community.” The data were collected 
by mail, using a brief (30 items) question- 
naire. The presidents of the organizations 
were the informants; the county agents co- 
operated in the arrangements. Follow up 
procedures made possible a high yield (84 
per cent) for mail questionnaires. 
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One of the substantive findings was that 
organized communities were distributed 
differentially throughout the state. Seven 
counties contained 55 per cent of all or- 
ganized communities, and these communi- 
ties included about 6,817 families. White 
organizations tended to be larger than Ne- 
gro groups. The majority of organized 
communities were of recent origin—almost 
90 per cent had been established since 1947. 
Extension Service agents were mentioned 
most frequently as originators. The pur- 
pose of these organizations was expressed 
in general attitudinal goals such as “better 
living,” “better cooperation,” and “improve 
community.” The major organizational 
problem encountered by the presidents cen- 
tered around the apathy of some members 
of their communities. Agricultural agen- 
cies were felt to be most helpful in assist- 
ing presidents with their organizational 
problems. All of the presidents were dis- 
posed favorably toward community organi- 
zation as a technique for dealing with 
community problems. 

This report, as a descriptive census of 
the Mississippi situation, is a valuable con- 
tribution to research on community organi- 
zation. The researchers are to be com- 
mended for beginning on a broad base with 
this type of exploratory study. The bench 
marks they have established will add value 
to their future studies, whether they are 
interested in trends or the more functional 
aspects of community organizations. 

Increased interest in community organi- 
zation research is needed. The work of 
Fanelli and Payne suggests some fruitful 
possibilities for those who study the dy- 
namic factors of community organization. 
The role of the county agent should be ex- 
plored. Member and nonmember relations 
may be revealing. The function of values 
in relation te the organization of rural peo- 
ple needs attention. The diffusion process 
(nearly a third of the organizations in this 
study were located in three widely sep- 
arated counties) suggests itself as another 
possible area of research. 

SAMUEL W. BLIZZARD. 


Penusylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Samuel W. Blizzard 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
RETIRING PRESIDENT 


May I take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation to each and every one for 
the earnest and sincere cooperation ex- 
tended me during this rather busy year. 
As with you, the president of the Rural 
Sociological Society has had a full schedule 
of work over and above his official duties 
to the Society. Probably both that work 
and his duties as president have suffered. 
However, an effort has been made to do an 
acceptable job at both. To serve as an 
officer of the Rural Sociological Society is 
more of a privilege than an honor, and I 
have accepted it as such, as well as an 
expression of the confidence of the Society 
in me as one of its members. 

It was your retiring president, as a mem- 
ber of a committee on organization, who, on 
December 28, 1937 (I quote the date from 
memory, as none of the records or corres- 
pondence shows it in writing), introduced 
a minority resolution which resulted in the 
birth of the Society. Not one of the mem- 
bers of that committee would sign the 
minority report with me. However, certain 
old “war horses” of the Society who, along 
with me, saw possibilities in the future for 
a Rural Sociological Society came in num- 
bers to my support. In fact, I had been 
placed on that committee because it was 
known generally that I had been advocat- 
ing the formation of a society of our own 
for several years. It was known, too, that 
there was strong opposition to it. It was a 
case of men who were then young, at least 
younger than they are now, loading a meet- 
ing while the elder brethren slept on their 
own rights. It is always young men who 
win the crucial issues. Old men may de- 
clare the war and dictate the terms of 
peace, but young men fight, and young men 
die for the causes in which they believe. 
Sometimes they win. December 28, 1937, 
was a day of victory for young men. There 
are others yet to be won. 

We have had a good year in 1953, despite 
some discouragements. More remains to 
be done than has been accomplished. I 
trust that young men will support my suc- 
cessor, Nate Whetten, and his successor, 
Bill Sewell. They are tops, but they will 
need our help. So will their successors 
after them. 

I foresee a rural society which we cannot 
study without new concepts, new units of 
measurement, new ideas of basic rural 
groups, and new senses and ideas of rela- 


tionships between rural people and other 
human groups. We must see agricultural 
society in the light of a new function in 
the total society. It remains for others 
than my generation to derive the formulas 
and the coefficients by which that society 
can be interpreted to the world. 

Never cease looking for the unexpected, 
despising not the old nor fearing the new. 
Each in its selfsame manner has its part in 
the evolution of human society. The things 
which we know are never true for a much 
longer time than it took us to learn them. 
In the future, social change will be so rapid 
that what we learn will have become obso- 
lete before we are sure of it. Such is the 
prospect which we must face with a realis- 
tic determination. Carry on! 


Otrs DuRANT DUNCAN. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF 
THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Minutes of the Business Meeting, Septem- 
ber 4, 1953, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. The 
meeting was called to order at 4:00 p. m., 
by Otis Durant Duncan, president. Min- 
utes of the August 3l-September 1, 1952, 
meetings as published in the December, 
1952, issue of Rural Sociology were accept- 
ed as printed. 

A report was given on the preferences of 
members, as expressed in a mail inquiry, 
as to time and place of the 1954 meetings. 
It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the 1954 annual meeting of the Society be 
held on the campus of the University of 
Illinois, just prior to the meetings of the 
American Sociological Society, with one 
day of joint meetings overlapping. 

The Committee on Elections, consisting of 
Seth W. Russell (chairman), Renée Abram- 
son, and Francena Nolan, reported. The 
following candidates were elected officers 
of the Rural Sociological Society for the 
coming year: president-elect, William H. 
Sewell; vice-president, Margaret Jarman 
Hagood; member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Olaf F. Larson; member of the 
Editorial Board of Rural Sociology, Homer 
L. Hitt; Committee on Research, J. Allan 
Beegle; Committee on Extension, Harold E. 
Smith; Committee on Teaching, Leland B. 
Tate. 

The request of the Department of Town 
and Country Church, National Council of 
Churches, that the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety support a request that President 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower appoint a Study 
Commission on American Country Life 
was, after discussion, referred to the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the Society continue membership in the 
International Sociological Society. The sec- 
retary-treasurer was instructed to pay an- 
nual dues to the International Society. 

It was reported in the absence of Selz C. 
Mayo, chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, that there were 553 members, as of 
August 3, 1953. 

J. L. Charlton was appointed a member 
of the Auditing Committee as a replace- 
ment for Walter C. McKain. 

The report of the Census Committee was 
given orally by Margaret Jarman Hagood. 
It was moved, seconded, and passed that 
the report be received and that the com- 
mittee be continued. In connection with 
the work of the Census Committee, it was 
moved, seconded, and carried that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee be instructed to explore 
means for gaining restoration of the 1954 
Agricultural Census. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5 o’clock. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive 
Committee, Rural Sociological Society, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, September 6, 1953. 
Nathan L. Whetten, Otis Durant Duncan, 
William H. Sewell, Olaf F. Larson, Charles 
R. Hoffer, and Samuel W. Blizzard were 
present. 

It was agreed by consent that the 1954 
annual meeting should be held two days 
prior to the meetings of the American So- 
ciological Society and that one day of joint 
meetings be held with two joint sections. 

On recommendation from the Board of 
Editors, it was proposed that Robert L. 
McNamara be appointed to fill the unex- 
pired term of four years created by the ap- 
pointment of Harold Hoffsommer as editor. 
It was also proposed that A. R. Mangus be 
appointed to fill the unexpired term of two 
years created by the election of Homer L. 
Hitt to a full term of five years. By vote, 
these recommendations were approved and 
the appointments were made. 


Minutes of the Business Meeting, Septem- 
ber 6, 1953, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. The 
meeting was called to order at 10:30 a. m., 
by Otis Durant Duncan, president. 

By motion duly made and carried, the 
action of the 1952 annual meeting appro- 
priating $200 from the treasury of the So- 
ciety and transferring this sum to the man- 
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aging editor of Rural Sociology was recon- 
firmed for 1953. It was understood by this 
action that back issues of Rural Sociology 
for the current volume become the prop- 
erty of the Society. 

The report of the Teaching Committee 
was presented by William McKinley Rob- 
inson. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that the report be received. The report is 
included as a part of the minutes of these 
meetings. 

The Research Committee reported through 
C. Horace Hamilton, who presented a docu- 
ment prepared by Selz C. Mayo. By mo- 
tion and vote, the report was received and 
made a part of the minutes of these meet- 
ings. 

Roy C. Buck presented the Extension 
Committee report in the absence of William 
R. Gordon, chairman. A motion to receive 
the report was voted and passed. The re- 
port is included as a part of the minutes 
of these meetings. . 

After extensive discussions on the work 
of the ad hoc committees, it was moved that 
papers available currently or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, and of sufficient quality, be 
published through Rural Sociology and that 
the Committee of Fifteen be dissolved and 
its functions be assumed by the standing 
Research Committee of the Society. This 
motion received a second and was passed. 
It was also moved that the Research Com- 
mittee for 1953-54 be instructed to investi- 
gate recent evaluation efforts made by oth- 
er academic professional groups and to re- 
port at the next annual meeting any pro- 
posal they may have as to a plan for a new 
and continuing effort toward evaluation of 
the state of rural sociological knowledge. 
This was seconded and passed. In addition, 
it was moved, seconded, and passed that the 
Executive Committee provide for the prep- 
aration of a historical and interpretative 
summary report of the work of the ad hoc 
committees. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws of the Rural Sociological 
Society, as published in the June, 1953, 
issue of Rura! Sociology (pp. 219-220), be 
adopted. 

The Executive Committee was instructed, 
by a motion seconded and passed, to ap- 
point a committee to consider and report 
on the desirability of establishing classes of 
membership in the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety. 

The secretary-treasurer gave a report on 
the financial year of the Society ending 
July 30, 1953. A copy of the report is in- 
cluded as a part of the minutes of these 
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meetings. The report was received by a 
motion duly seconded and passed. 

The managing editor of Rural Sociology, 
A. Lee Coleman, reported orally on the 
journal activities for the year. A formal 
report will be published at the close of the 
calendar year. 

The Auditing Committee, Edgar A. Schu- 
ler, chairman, James F. Montgomery, and 
J. L. Charlton reported that the treasurer’s 
records for the fiscal year ending July 30, 
1953, had been examined and that the com- 
mittee found the records accurate and cor- 
rect as officially reported. This report was 
received by motion, duly seconded, and 
carried. 

William H. Sewell presented the follow- 
ing report of the Resolutions Committee 
and moved that it be adopted: 


WHEREAS, The Department of Rural 
Sociology staff members and other work- 
ers, and the administration of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
have given generous, useful, and effec- 
tive service with wholehearted coopera- 
tion in making the 1953 Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society meeting an outstanding one; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That 
unanimously a _ vote 
these persons. 


WHEREAS, Officers, program commit- 
tee members, and others have worked 
untiringly and effectively to make this 
meeting the success that it is; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Society extend its 
appreciation and thanks to these work- 
ers. 


WHEREAS, Little attention has been 
paid to the matter of a repository (or 
repositories) for important historical 
documents and other papers; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That due attention be paid 
to this, with the appointment by the 
president of a special committee to can- 
vass the situation more thoroughly. 


WHEREAS, Mrs. Elsie S. Manny of the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life has, for a period of at least thirteen 
years, rendered outstanding service to 
the Society by her able assistance to the 
successive editors of the Bulletin Re- 
views in the journal, Rural Sociology, 
and 


WHEREAS, During this period, Mrs. 
Manny has carried much of the burden 
of this important assignment and has 
been primarily responsible for seeing 
that no important bulletins in the field 
were overlooked, and 


the Society express 
of thanks to all 
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WHEREAS, Mrs. Manny has performed 
this valuable service without thought of 
reward or credit, and 

WHEREAS, In making this contribu- 
tion to the profession, Mrs. Manny is, in 
a sense, carrying on the work of her 
late husband, a valued charter member 
of the Society; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Rural Sociological 
Society express its sincere gratitude to 
Mrs. Manny for her continuing service 
in this capacity and that the secretary 
be instructed to transmit this expression 
of appreciation to Mrs. Manny in an 
official forms. 


The motion was seconded and passed. 


Otis Durant Duncan, the retiring presi- 
dent, presented the gavel to Nathan L. 
Whetten, the new president of the Society. 
Whetten announced the appointment of the 
following committees for the coming year: 
Nominating Committee: Charles P. Loomis 
(chairman), Paul J. Jehlik, Carl F. Kraen- 
zel, Ernest E. Neal, Vernon J. Parenton, 
and Robert A. Polson; Membership Com- 
mittee: John C. Belcher (chairman), Sam- 
uel W. Blizzard, and A. Lee Coleman; Cen- 
sus Committee: Selz C. Mayo (chairman), 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, and Robert L. 
Skrabanek; and Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements: Ward W. Bauder (chairman). 

The new president also announced, on 
behalf of the Editorial Board of Rural So- 
ciology, that he had resigned as editor and 
that the Editorial Board had appointed 
Harold Hoffsommer as editor. In addition, 
the resignation of T. Wilson Longmore as 
bulletin reviews editor was announced. 
Louis J. Ducoff has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Longmore. Charles E. Lively, the 
book review editor, has resigned. The new 
book review editor is Eugene A. Wilkening. 


The meeting was adjourned at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


REPORT OF THE TEACHING COMMITTEE 


For the past twenty years rural soci- 
ologists have been fighting for recogni- 
tion of their research and teaching as a 
means for the betterment of rural life, 
and of their contributions to a science of 
sociology ... The battle is not yet won, 
but I have a belief that we are getting 
recognition as fast as we deserve it and 
that what is now needed is an assertion 
of leadership with a positive program in 
all those areas in which we are qualified 
to furnish it. 


So said Dwight Sanderson in his presi- 
dential address before the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society. The Committee on Teaching, 
noting particularly the references to teach- 
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ing being coordinate with research and 
the need for an assertion of positive lead- 
ership, accepts Sanderson’s statement as 
being as pertinent today as it was in 1939. 

Physical scientists amass research data 
for a ready market; social scientists more 
often amass their research data for a po- 
tential market. Teaching, whether in the 
classroom or through other means of com- 
munication, is quite as essential as research 
in the present stage of development and 
public acceptance of the social sciences. 
Rural sociologists, for well-known reasons, 
do most of their research work in land- 
grant colleges; hence, a disproportionate 
share of the research reflects the struggle 
for status within—and the potential mar- 
kets of—those institutions. 

Greater concern for teaching will high- 
light some of the present lags and gaps in 
the research. Rural sociologists have tend- 
ed upon occasion to accept the thinking of 
action groups, rather than apply sociologi- 
cal techniques to an analysis of their pro- 
grams. For example, in their textbooks— 
at least until quite recently—they have 
promoted the idea that an effective rural 
school must have at least 1,200 pupils, 300 
of high-school age; and the thought that a 
population base of 1,000 is the minimum 
from which to draw membership for an 
effective rural church. These standards 
were set up by educators and churchmen, 
quite without benefit of consultation with 
sociologists, and then accepted by rural 
sociologists quite without benefit of having 
screened them through the processes and 
understandings of their discipline. Rural 
sociologists have not made a full contribu- 
tion distinctly their own to such fields as 
social welfare, housing, library service, and 
government, though they have done much 
better in the field of health. The rapidly 
changing rural scene and the outward 
thrust of urban people into rural communi- 
ties lend an urgency to these matters. 

In keeping with this thinking, the Com- 
mittee on Teaching makes the following 
recommendations: 

1. That the Society promote the teach- 
ing of rural sociology in all those institu- 
tions in which a significant number of 
students are preparing to serve in rural 
communities, whether at home or abroad. 

2. That the Society encourage research 

in those areas, such as government, edu- 
cation, and religion, in which there is 
need for the contribution of the rural 
sociologist. 

3. That the writers in rural sociology 
direct some of their textbooks to those in 
preparation for the various professions or 
other service vocations, bearing in mind 
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that many of these will have but one, two 

at the most, courses in sociology, and will 

be interested in it primarily as an orien- 
tation course. 

4. That a display of textbooks and 
teaching materials be provided at the an- 
nual meetings. 

5. That, in the preparation of rural so- 
ciologists who have a primary interest in 
teaching, there be included professional 
courses in education. 

6. That the Society in annual meeting 
devote at least one session to the prob- 
lems and needs of those members who 
have a chief concern for teaching. 

The committee wishes to express appre- 
ciation to those members of the Society 
who participated in the session in which 
the substance of this report was brought 
into final form. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wmo. MCKINLEY ROBINSON 
(Chairman) 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Introduction. In its efforts to carve out 
a meaningful area of activity for itself this 
year, the Research Committee desired to 
avoid duplicating the ongoing, planned, or 
recent work of other individuals or groups. 
This criterion made it inappropriate to con- 
duct a census of current research or a 
methodological critique of research in rural 
sociology. The committee did not desire to 
duplicate or infringe on the activities of 
the several ad hoc subcommittees of the 
Society, which have appraised or are in 
the process of appraising specific areas of 
rural sociology. 

It was the feeling of the committee, how- 
ever, that since the several ad hoc com- 
mittees were reviewing previous research 
and suggesting needed research in the 
somewhat “developed” areas of rural soci- 
ology, our function might be to point out 
several potentially fruitful areas of re- 
search activity that are largely underde- 
veloped or have been ignored by most rural 
sociologists. We hope that this brief report 
will provoke serious consideration of these 
areas as strategic ones for future research 
in the sociology of rural life. 

The committee report focuses on problem 
areas. These are: (1) sociological aspects 
of economic behavior; (2) the decision- 
making process; (3) social roles. 


Research in the sociological aspects of 
economic behavior. The committee strongly 
urges that careful consideration be given 
to the relationship between the fields of 
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rural sociology and agricultural economics, 
and particularly to the unexploited possi- 
bilities for interdisciplinary research. 

There are many economic problems that 
sociological factors may explain. The fam- 
ily farm, for example, is both an economic 
and a social organism. Whereas economists 
have usually looked upon low-producing 
farms as deviants from an ideal-type eco- 
nomic unit on marginal utility criteria, it is 
suggested that an alternative or an addi- 
tional formulation may be that such farms 
are not economic deviants but social con- 
formists. Local or family norms may be 
important determinants of “economic” be- 
havior. 3asic barriers to economic effi- 
ciency, it is suggested, may lie in insti- 
tutionalized behavior patterns with their 
resultant sanctions for non-normative be- 
havior. 

Again, an exploration of the clique rela- 
tionships, of the value systems, and of the 
position in the social structure of farm 
operators viewed as high and low on eco- 
nomic productivity criteria may shed a 
great deal of light on economic problems of 
agricultural production. 

What is the impact of the family life 
cycle on the farm firm? What impact does 
the authoritarian as compared with the 
democratic type of farm family have on 
economic productivity? Why do uneco- 
nomic units stay in business when on eco- 
nomic criteria they should dissolve? These 
are examples of types of problems to which 
sociological analysis can possibly make im- 
portant contributions. They suggest the 
efficacy of research designs on which the 
economist and sociologist could profitably 
collaborate. 


The decision-making process in rural life. 
One criticism of much rural sociological re- 
search, leveled by our fellow sociologists 
and other social scientists, is the static and 
descriptive nature of so many rural studies. 
We describe rural community organization 
in terms of the traditional ecological con- 
cepts and point out the growing importance 
of interest groups and the lessening impor- 
tance of the neighborhood. We occasionally 
describe the stratification structure of the 
community, but we seldom focus on the 
implications of the ecological or stratifica- 
tion structures for social behavior. 

It is suggested that one mechanism to 
crack through this static type of analysis is 
to build researches around the decision- 
making process in communities. Instead 
of, or in addition to, asking the question, 
“What is the ecological organization or 
class structure of the community?” could 
we not ask “How do these social structures 
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influence the decision-making process in 
the community?” This would require the 
study of concrete important community de- 
cisions, with emphasis on the major de- 
terminants of those decisions. Who or what 
groups carried most weight in the selection 
of the high-school principal? Why did cer- 
tain bond issues fail to pass? What pres- 
sures were exerted on the local officials to 
make or not to make certain decisions? 
Who exerted these pressures? 

By asking such questions we focus atten- 
tion on concrete social behavior. We then 
have the opportunity to explore what im- 
pact social structure has on human inter- 
action and social relationships. Our frame 
of reference becomes dynamic as we view 
the social organization of the community. 

Such questions may lead us to the obser- 
vation that we have neglected certain 
other crucial phases of social structure. For 
example, much attention has been devoted 
to the prestige dimension of stratification. 
But, if we are to understand why com- 
munities behave the way they do, may not 
the more crucial dimension of stratification 
be that of power? Again, we see here the 
possibility of introducing such tools as 
reference-group theory and role theory in- 
to our analyses. Who are the referents and 
the reference groups of decision-makers? 
How do they define their roles? Whose ex- 
pectations are they most concerned about? 
Whose sanctions are they most concerned 
about? These relatively new conceptual 
tools may be of great value in explaining 
the decision-making process and other 
types of social phenomena. 


Social roles. A third largely unexploited 
area is the study of important social roles 
in the rural community. What are the ex- 
pectations of the incumbents and the clients 
concerning the social roles of the county 
agent, the high-school principal, the min- 
ister, and farm-organization leaders in the 
rural community? To what extent is there 
consensus, for example, among the county 
agent, the local farmers, and Farm Bureau 
members regarding the rights and duties 
of the county agent? What role conflicts 
does he face? How does he resolve them? 

This type of inquiry may also be of real 
value in the analysis of state extension 
systems. It is suggested that viewing such 
an organization as a series of interrelated 
roles may shed light on significant dysfunc- 
tional aspects of these social systems. To 
what extent is there consensus as to the 
mandatory, preferred, and prohibited be- 
havior in Extension Service positions, among 
the occupants of these positions, their su- 
periors, and their associates? What are the 
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consequences of lack of consensus? What 
factors are related to differential expecta- 
tions? Are certain types of role conflict 
built into some extension positions? What 
are the techniques utilized for the resolu- 
tion of conflict? 

Research on these questions would have 
important theoretical and practical impli- 
cations. The testing of hypotheses in this 
area would provide significant sociological 
knowledge, as well as a body of extremely 
useful data of great interest and importance 
to extension administrators. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SELz C. Mayo 


REPORT OF THE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


This report is a summarization and an 
interpretation of statements submitted by 
interested workers in many states, in re- 
sponse to five questions which were dis- 
tributed. There is no implication that these 
statements represent the opinions of a ma- 
jority of extension sociologists, or that the 
developments reported are general among 
the states. We merely summarize an as- 
sortment of expressed opinions. These in- 
clude reports from institutions in twenty- 
one states—from some states, more than 
one report. Respondents are extension so- 
ciologists, teachers and research staff mem- 
bers having an active interest in extension, 
and, in one case, a 4-H Club supervisor 
with a special interest in sociology, and in 
another, an assistant county agent. 


Question 1: What has been done in rural 
sociology extension in your state in the last 
five years which is most promising for the 
immediate future? This question might 
better have read, “What has happened 

. ?” rather than “What has been done 

.?” The replies report satisfaction with 
a variety of activities. These are condensed 
under four major developments, as follows: 
(1) Sociology is playing a more significant 
role in extension work; (2) productive re- 
lationships among extension, teaching, and 
research have grown; (3) cooperative 
working relations with other organizations 
and agencies have been strengthened; (4) 
sociology has become less a project and 
more a specialized resource service. 


A more significant role for sociology in 
extension is indicated by reports of in- 
creasing sociologist participation in (a) 
planning programs devoted to teaching ex- 
tension staff members; (b) formulating ex- 
tension methods for use in the field, and 
specifically with regard to principles of 
community organization, defining commu- 
nity needs, and devising procedures by 
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which to deal with community problems; 
(c) analyzing administrative techniques 
where they apply to motivation and group 
action in education; (d) devising methods 
for program planning at the community 
level. 


Productive relationships among exten- 
sion, teaching, and research are indicated in 
instances where (a) educational require- 
ments have been imposed—for example, re- 
quired courses in rural sociology for under- 
graduates or for Master’s candidates in ex- 
tension; (b) extension staff members have 
taken summer courses or sabbatical work 
with some attention to rural sociology; 
(c) teaching and research personnel have 
prepared material for use in extension, re- 
lating to subject matter and method in 
rural sociology; (d) other subject-matter 
specialists have purposefully sought to give 
their projects “a sociological content.” 


Cooperative working relations with other 
organizations and agencies are reported to 
have resulted in (a) a “big-hitch” attack 
on such problems as health, migrant labor, 
the rural church, citizenship, and recrea- 
tion; (b) community, county, and state ma- 
chinery in the form of a council equipped 
for continued effort in these and other 
directions. 


Sociology as a specialized resource service 
devoted to making its own unique contri- 
bution to extension education is defined in 
the following particulars: (a) cultivating 
among rural people an understanding that 
problems are frequently conditions shared 
by many and are problems of the group, 
the neighborhood, and the community; (b) 
motivating these same people to proceed 
group-wise with planning for the solution 
of these problems, because such planning is 
more productive of the results desired; (c) 
demonstrating and teaching the techniques 
in problem-solving through the group, the 
neighborhood, and the community, and the 
greater promise in such procedure; (d) 
demonstrating both discrimination and skill 
in analyzing a variety of social situations; 
and in such demonstrations exhibiting 
competence in working with the “problem 
area” as well as with the “average” con- 
dition. 

It appears, then, on the basis of the re- 
plies submitted, that extension rural so- 
ciology has been shifting its role in recent 
years: (a) within the extension program 
itself, (b) in its relations outside extension, 
and (c) in the aims of its endeavors ex- 
pressed in its goals. 
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Question 2: Considering recent trends— 
technological, economic, and social—in what 
area do you see the principal challenge to 
rural sociology extension for the immediate 
future? Three proposed objectives sum- 
marize the replies to this question: (a) keep 
sociology in the role of its most effective 
service; (b) assist rural people to achieve 
social enlightenment and social competence; 
and (c) strengthen the group-democratic 
process aimed at improving the general 
welfare. 

Keep sociology in the role of its most 
effective service. It is pointed out that, 
since the work in sociology is a part of the 
larger program in extension, the sociologist 
shares the common responsibility of keep- 
ing extension well up front among all serv- 
ices and agencies catering to rural people 
It is indicated that he will do this by doing 
well with the opportunities in his own field. 
But there is a question whether he will 
make his best contribution in working di- 
rectly with groups and leaders in com- 
munities, or in working through other ex- 
tension personnel and influential individ- 
uals in other organizations and agencies. 
In this latter role he would serve as analyst, 
evaluator, and counsellor on methods. It 
may be that the rural sociologist will serve 
best in a “supporting role” in solving tech- 
nological and economic problems of rural 
people. 

This is probably what one writer had in 
mind when he declared for a despecializ- 
ing of rural sociology. If this approach 
were adopted, a project in rural sociology 
extension would become something differ- 
ent from what it has been in the past, in 
most instances. 

In addition to suggesting a shift in em- 
phasis of effort, the replies point out that. 
as a craftsman, the rural sociologist must 
be technically well qualified by training 
and experience and well informed, not only 
with regard to his scientific field but also 
with regard to the situations in which he 
seeks to perform. These, of course, apply 
to anyone engaged in a service or guidance 
occupation. 


Assist rural people to achieve social en- 


lightenment and social competence. The 
distribution throughout the rural country- 
side of families that neither live on farms 
nor are farm-minded; the situation today 
in which approximately half of the farmers 
devote some time to off-farm work; pro- 
nounced mechanization on the one hand, 
and wide shifts in agricultural production 
programs on the other; the effects of a de- 
clining industry in an area (soft coal, for 
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example), or the invasion of a mammoth 
industry like steel-making; consolidation 
and centralization in public-school educa- 
tion—these are some of the developments 
mentioned in support of the second pro- 
posed objective. 

These, and other developments which 
could be mentioned, subject the individual 
and the family to a multitude of effects, re- 
quirements, and social pressures, and divide 
their interests. For many, economic and 
social penalties bring the gnawing fear of 
insecurity. For some others, of course, 
there is opportunity. 

The challenge of this general objective is 
to help people understand any social prob- 
lem as an experience shared by many; to 
see it as something about which each needs 
to be reasonably articulate; to accept it as 
something to be dealt with by the many, 
acting in concert, with intelligent purpose 
and the confidence which comes of success- 
ful experience. 


Strengthen the group-democratic process 
aimed at the general welfare. This objec- 
tive stems from the following considera- 
tions, in addition to those already men- 
tioned: 

The effective operation of the group- 
democratic process is impaired where there 
is a lack of knowledge, and a lack of the 
disposition to put knowledge to work. 
These were alluded to earlier. But there is 
challenge also when the social environment 
is changing in significant particulars; 
where the theater of one’s principal experi- 
ence, his community, needs re-examination 
and redefinition, preliminary to a redirect- 
ing of its purposes and labors. There is 
challenge in the wide influence of the new 
media for mass informing—the radio and 
television. Just how much better equipped 
for meeting responsibilities in the demo- 
cratic process is one whose socializing ex- 
perience is mainly with the radio and tele- 
vision in the near-vacuum, socially, of his 
own little nook in the house? Is it listen- 
ng and seeing at the expense of learning? 

This is not to be construed as belittling 
these advanced and indispensable instru- 
ments for communication. It is intended 
to point to their limitations as they are now 
used. 


Question 3: What are the principal con- 
siderations for us (extension sociologists) if 
we are to be effective in these areas of 
challenge? The comments received are 
grouped under three headings: (a) con- 
siderations with reference to the sociolo- 
gist’s proficiency; (b) considerations with 
reference to educational objectives in ex- 
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tension sociology; and (c) considerations 
with reference to the sociologist’s relations 
with others. 


With reference to proficiency. Among the 
comments in this category is the admoni- 
tion to leave off the “do good” complex. 
We interpret this to mean that we are to 
continue to be helpful, but that we should 
avoid the sanctimonious attitude of su- 
periority and the apparent overselling of 
talents which are commonly observed in 
the “do gooder.” 

A second negative comment is that aca- 
demic training in sociology appears to pre- 
pare for research and teaching rather than 
give equivalent attention to preparation 
for extension. Another comment suggests 
that there may be an advantage in recruit- 
ing new talent from among young county 
agents. A further suggestion is that there 
is need of more part-time employment for 
those who seek to advance in the field of 
sociology. 

Some comments deal with what we can 
do for ourselves, especially with reference 
to the estimates that others make of our 
work. Attention is called to instances 
where an extension sociologist may allow 
himself to become an academic “jack-of- 
all-trades.” As a result there is, in exten- 
sion and out of it, a hazy idea of just what 
sociology is, and what the rural sociologist 
does. A second point is to the effect that 
“expedient” or “fringe” research scarcely 
adds to the research worker’s standing as a 
sociologist. 

Then, too, there are individuals who 
make their own definition of the qualifi- 
cations for the sociologist. They may look 
upon someone in extension who exhibits a 
flair for promoting favorable public rela- 
tions or for delivering pleasing speeches, 
or even a person who appears to advantage 
when leading a group in community sing- 
ing, aS a proper one upon whom to bestow 
the distinguishing label of “sociologist.” No 
matter how capable one may be as a “front 
man” for the organization, he does not 
thereby become a sociologist; nor can he by 
administrative fiat. Doubtless many people 
have read the book How to Make Friends 
and Influence People, believing it to be the 
sociologist’s handbook. There are occa- 
sions when the rural sociologist will have 
to protect the integrity of his work, even 
at the cost of appearing somewhat stubborn 


and conceited. 


With reference to educational objectives 
in extension sociology. At the outset it is 
appropriate to examine the objectives ot 
goals which we now seek. To some, these 
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are not adequate. The point was made ear- 
lier in this report, that the title “sociology 
project” implies and justifies a specializa- 
tion which limits too strictly the service 
of the sociologist. 

In this connection, a question may be 
raised as to just how goals are set up in the 
first place. Do sociologists define their own 
goals? Are they free to? Should they 
be free to? 

Ours is one phase of a vast program in 
education. In common with all education, 
both formal and informal and at all levels, 
two sets of values dominate all others in 
the choices which dictate purposes and be- 
havior today. A third set, the one with 
which we have our major responsibility, is 
tacitly acknowledged, but is not on a par 
with the other two. About this third set, 
people are less certain, less in agreement, 
less powerfully conditioned. 

The first two are (a) economic values 
and (b) technological values. The third 
set represents (c) the relationships among 
people and the procedures by which they 
act collectively and with greater effective- 
ness for the many. The difference in in- 
fluence might be illustrated figuratively 
somewhat as follows: If economic values 
were to have an appeal weight of 30 and 
technological values an appeal weight of 
19, social values, by comparison, would 
have an appeal weight of perhaps 3. 

Goals in extension sociology, in common 
with goals in other educational enterprises, 
are determined by a combination of many 
influences. But the two most generally eon- 
sistent and pervasive are economic and 
technological values. People, in deciding 
what they want, what they favor, what 
they will work for, are influenced by the 
prevailing value systems. So are adminis- 
trators when they distribute funds and de- 
cide the use of facilities. So are legislators 
when they make appropriations. So are 
the “reporters” and evaluators when they 
take the measure of what has been accom- 
plished. 

Perhaps a strong case can be made for 
the claim that the greatest promise for ex- 
tension rural sociology today is in a “sup- 
porting role” to other projects in quest of 
technological and economic goals. For val- 
ues do not stand separate and apart, but 
rather in interacting combinations. And 
the rural sociologist who persists in seek- 
ing social goals will be struggling against 
the tide, against a lack of understanding of 
what he seeks to accomplish, against a 
general lack of enthusiasm for his work. 

However, we can also look with real hope 
to a select few who have the fortitude to 
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dedicate themselves to more direct, though 
less popular, procedures in the practice of 
their art—who have the intelligence, skill, 
and persistence to carry through to suc- 
cessful conclusion their undertakings, 
when the results are unmistakable achieve- 
ments in social enlightenment and social 
competence among those we serve. They 
will perform the all-too-rare creative work 
in this field. They, chiefly, will chart the 
course of development and determine the 
progress in extension sociology. 

They will more likely be the ones to 
reach out further and down deeper to the 
least favored, the least understanding, the 
least responsive persons; for they will rec- 
ognize great need there. They will keep 
us attentive to a workable body of prin- 
ciples. They will be ever busy to improve 
techniques. They will be restless and un- 
satisfied as long as we lack reliable means 
of evaluating results, results which are 
truly sociological. 

They will be few. 
pensable. 


But they are indis- 


With reference to the sociologist’s rela- 
tions with others. It would be possible to 
present quite a list of items having to do 
with relationships. Numerous suggestions 
were submitted. But they can be summar- 
ized under either of the two general goals 
discussed below: 

The first consists of the many things we 
can do to contribute to increased effective- 
ness with extension in general, and spe- 
cifically with individual projects in agri- 
culture, homemaking, 4-H, and older youth 
work. Success in this area will make need- 
less the lament of some who declare that 
extension administration in too many in- 
stances is not “sold” on sociology, and that 
department administrators are concerned 
with teaching and research to the exclusion 
of extension. 

The second area consists of those serv- 
ices, less numerous but every bit as im- 
portant, with which we can distinguish our 
field, our service, our contribution in terms 
of sociology, and which can be demon- 
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strated to be essential in the undertakings 
of communities, organizations, and agen- 
cies. 

The rural sociologist will be active in 
both areas. For each, the “when,” “where,” 
and “to what extent” will be determined by 
the many considerations referred to earlier. 


Questions 4 and 5: What opportunities do 
we have in common with research? In 
common with teaching? In the replies to 
both of these questions there was an em- 
phasis on teamwork. The result of more 
teamwork between research and teaching 
would be research which is more “exten- 
sion useful” and more generally “exten- 
sion tested.” This would mean a program 
scientifically designed for problem-solving, 
with a workable and effective division of 
responsibility. In case of teaching-exten- 
sion teamwork, the classroom would draw 
on extension for teaching material, while 
extension would draw on teaching for 
methods. The extension sociologist would 
appear in the classroom at appropriate in- 
tervals to contribute to the instruction and 
to be identified as the extension agent of 
the college, available to assist the students 
when they have finished college and are 
back in their communities working on local 
problems. In a reciprocal manner, the 
teacher is presented to groups in the state 
as an authority and counsellor in his field 
of subject matter. 


Conclusion. ‘A report such as this always 
does violence to many carefully prepared 
statements submitted by conscientious cor- 
respondents. However, all of these could 
not be reported verbatim within the allot- 
ted space. They have been read carefully 
and considered in the summarization, and, 
we trust, are recognizable in the compre- 
hensive statements for each question. We 
are grateful for the cooperation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WILLIAM R. GORDON 
(Chairman) 
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Beginning balance 


Membership dues 


Back issues of Rural Sociology for members...................e0ee005 


$1,888.20 


2,544.25 
2.00 


Sale of back issues of Rural Sociology (A. Lee Coleman) 


Miscellaneous (Edmund deS. Brunner) 


Total Receipts 


$4,553.50 


EXPENDITURES 
Printing 1952 annual meeting programs (Roberts Printing Company) .$ 32.13 


2000 Letterheads (Commercial Printing Co.)...............ceeeeeeeee 


2000 Stamped Envelopes (Robert J. Miller) 


2000 membership application cards (Commercial Printing Co.)....... 


1952 back issues (A. Lee Coleman) 
1952 subscriptions (A. Lee Coleman) 
1953 subscriptions (A. Lee Coleman) 


18.85 
71.44 
17.70 
200.00 
89.50 
1,725.75 


Back issues of Rural Sociology for members (A. Lee Coleman) 


Refund (George M. Stabler) 
Notary fee (Eleanor Eckert) 


Total Expenditures 
Balance, July 30, 1953 


$2,158.62 
$2,394.88 


Respectfully submitted, 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


University of Alabama. Solon T. Kim- 
ball, head of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, has resigned his position 
and has joined the Department of Social 
Foundations at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He and Marion Pearsall used 
the summer to complete the report of the 
Talladega study, a research project spon- 
sored by the Health Information Founda- 
tion. 

Henry L. Andrews has been appointed 
acting head of the department for 1953-54. 

Thomas R. Ford accepted a position with 
the Human Resources Research Institute at 
Maxwell Field and began his new duties in 
September. During the past year, he di- 
rected a study of nursing functions with a 
grant provided by the American Nurses’ 
Association. He was assisted by Mrs. Diane 
Durham Stephenson. 


SAMUEL W. BLIZZARD 


A. T. Hansen has been awarded a uni- 
versity research grant to continue the prep- 
aration of a monograph on Yucatan. 


Florida State University. DeHart Krans, 
who has been in charge of the Acute 
Treatment Service at the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital at Perry Point, Maryland, 
has joined the staff as professor of social 
psychiatry. He is a Diplomate of the 
American Board of Psychiatry and Neu- 
rology. 

David L. Levine, who received his doc- 
torate in social work in June at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, joined the staff in 
August. He is giving part of his time to 
the Human Relations Institute and is also 
responsible for courses in Human Growth 
and Development. 

Dorothy D. Hayes, who comes to the ani- 
versity at the beginning of the second se- 
mester of 1953-54, will be professor of so- 
cial welfare and will have certain major re- 
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sponsibilities for curriculum development 
in the graduate program in social work. 
She is completing work for the doctorate in 
social work at Minnesota during the first 
semester of 1953-54. 

Earl Lomon Koos, who has been head of 
the Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, is another new mem- 
ber of the staff. His major responsibilities 
are in the area of Marriage and Family 
Living where he will conduct doctoral sem- 
inars and direct doctoral dissertations. His 
book on Marriage has been published by 
Henry Holt. 


University of Kentucky. C. Paul Marsh 
began his duties on July 1 as assistant rural 
sociologist. He came from Cornell Univer- 
sity, where he was a graduate student. 

Sidney Kaplan has joined the staff as 
instructor in sociology. He recently re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree from Washington 
State College. The full-time professional 
staff in sociology and rural sociology now 
numbers eleven, in addition to one part- 
time and one emeritus professor. 

Irwin T. Sanders, distinguished professor 
of sociology, has resumed his duties at the 
university, after a year in Greece 

In further integration of the work in the 
Departments of Rural Sociology (College 
of Agriculture and Home Economics) and 
Sociology (College of Arts and Sciences), 
joint college assignments have now been 
made to Howard W. Beers, James S. Brown, 
A. Lee Coleman, and Irwin T. Sanders, so 
that each has duties in Experiment Station 
research and in general teaching. 

C. Arnold Anderson, professor of 
ciology, read a paper at the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Society in 
3erkeley, California, and also was a fea- 
tured speaker at the banquet of the Rural 
Sociological Society at its annual meeting 
in Stillwater, Oklahoma. At Berkeley, his 
topic was “Economic Status Differentials 
within Southern Agriculture”; at Stillwa- 
ter he spoke on “The Need for a Functional 
Theory of Socia! Classes.” 

At the August commencement, the uni- 
versity granted the first Ph.D. in sociology 
to Abdel Monem Nour, who has returned 
to his native Egypt as a United Nations 
employee. Nour’s thesis was a translation 
and interpretation of the sociological theory 
of Ibn Khaldoun. 

James S. Brown and A. Lee Coleman 
have been promoted to the rank of asso- 
ciate professor and associate rural sociolo- 
gist. 

On September 28, a “School for a Day” 
for community leaders of the state was held 
at the university under the auspices of the 


so- 
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Bureau of Community Service. Over 350 
persons registered for two 2-hour courses, 
chosen from a list of six courses on the 
“how to do it” level. A noon luncheon 
meeting featured Carl C. Taylor, who spoke 
on his observations during the past year 
as a United Nations consultant on com- 
munity development in various underde- 
veloped countries. 

James N. Young, graduate student, is 
back on the campus after a year in New 
Zealand as a Rotary Educational Founda- 
tion Fellow and nearly a year spent in trav- 
eling throughout South and Central Africa, 
the Middle East, and Europe. Gilbert Har- 
dee, graduate student, has returned after a 
year in Australia as a Fulbright scholar and 
several months of travel in the Middle 
East and Europe. Helge Solli, editor of a 
daily newspaper published by a farmers’ 
organization in Norway, is taking graduate 
work in rural sociology under the sponsor- 
ship of the local Rotary Club District. Paul 
Richardson is currently a graduate assistant 
in rural sociology. Other graduate assist- 
ants are Herbert Aurbach and Jerome Lau- 
licht. 

During the latter part of August, Willis 
A. Sutton, Jr., assistant professor of so- 
ciology, was engaged in a field analysis of 
the process whereby Cairo, Illinois, changed 
its school system from one that was seg- 
regated to one in which Negroes were in- 
tegrated into white schools. The study was 
one of a series of similar community studies 
which constituted one phase of a larger 
project financed by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. The purpose was 
to secure information helpful to the South 
and the nation on all aspects of segregation 
and desegregation in education. 


Michigan State College. Olen Leonard 
has been granted an extension of his leave 
for one year to permit him to continue as 
director of Technical Cooperation of the 
Northern Zone of the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences. His head- 
quarters are in Havana, Cuba. Michigan 
State College has recently signed an agree- 
ment with the Institute to have two staff 
members engage in research in Latin 
America. 

Allan Beegle has received a Fulbright 
award for research in Finland. He will 
study a small village community in that 
country in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki. W. W. Schroeder, 
formerly a graduate student at Michigan 
State College and more recently a student 
at the University of Chicago, is substitut- 
ing in research and teaching while Beegle 
is on leave. 
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Raymond Scheele returned from Brazil 
and has resumed his academic duties. 
While in Brazil, Scheele made a study for 
the Area Research Center under contract 
with the United States Department of 
State. 

J. F. Thaden is on sabbatical leave. He 
will do research and writing in educa- 
tional sociology. 

The Social Research Service, in coopera- 
tion with the School of Continuing Educa- 
tion, is making a study of the social aspects 
of disaster. The research data are being col- 
lected at Flint, Michigan, where a tornado 
caused serious loss of life and heavy prop- 
erty damage last June. The National Re- 
search Council, through the National Opin 
ion Research Center’s disaster studies spe- 
cialists, is providing assistance in the study. 
The Social Research Service committee in 
charge of the project consists of the follow- 
ing: W. H. Form and Charles Westie (co- 
chairmen) and Gregory Stone. 

The Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, through its Social Research 
Service, is engaged in making a pilot study 
of one school community in order to find 
out what citizens know about their schools, 
how they secured their information, and 
their attitudes toward schools. This project, 
designated as the Michigan Communica- 
tions Study, is sponsored by the Midwest 
Administration Center, the University of 
Chicago, and Michigan State College. Fol- 
lowing the pilot study, a series of follow-up 
studies will be made to evaluate the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the various methods of 
communication. Wilbur Brookover and Leo 
A. Haak are co-chairmen of the project 
committee; Haak is in charge of the pilot 
study. Other members of the committee 
are Charles P. Loomis, Sigmund Nosow, 
J. F. Thaden, and Joel Smith. 


Readings in Latin-American Organiza- 
tion and Institutions, a new book by Olen 
E. Leonard and Charles P. Loomis, has 
been published by the Michigan State Col 
lege Press. Also being published by the 
Free Press is the monograph Turrialba 
Social Systems and the Introduction of 
Change, by C. P. Loomis, J. O. Morales, 
Roy A. Clifford, and Olen E. Leonard. 

The study of adult education in rural 
areas, conducted by the Social Research 
Service and sponsored by the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Foundation, 
has been completed. A book reporting the 
findings of this research and entitled Rural 
Social Systems and Adult Education will be 
published by the Michigan State College 
Press. 
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A book based on the project, “The Com- 
munity Organizational Aspects of Health 
Care in the United States,” sponsored by 
the Farm Foundation, has just been pub- 
lished. The book is entitled Community 
Health Action: A Study of Community 
Contrast, and Paul A. Miller is the author. 
Other staff members collaborated. 

Visiting instructors for the 1953 summer 
session included the following: Therel R. 
Black, Utah State Agricultural College; 
Richard Dewey, University of Illinois; Dean 
Epley, Memphis State College; Morton B. 
King, Jr., University of Mississippi; Ward 
Porter, University of West Virginia. 

Charles P. Loomis, head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, 
taught in the 1953 summer session at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Robert A. Hicks, a graduate student in 
the department, has received a Fulbright 
research grant, for the academic year 1953- 
54, to do research in urban ecology in the 
city of Baghdad, Iraq. He will be affiliated 
as a research fellow with the College of 
Arts and Sciences, Baghdad. 

Beatrice Garner, graduate student in so- 
ciology and anthropology, studied linguis- 
tics at the University of Indiana Summer 
Institute (1953) under an American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies grant. 

Thomas L. Blair, who is a candidate for 
the Ph.D. degree in the Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology, is the recipient 
of a $2,500 Opportunity Fellowship award 
from the John Hay Whitney Foundation, 
New York, for the year 1953-54. A fellow- 
ship for a similar amount was also awarded 
by the Whitney Foundation to Manuel 
Alers-Montalvo, who is another candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree in the department. 

Five departmental seminars were held 
during the year with representatives of the 
American Universities Field Staff, Inc. The 
leaders for these seminars were: Albert 
Ravenholt and A. Doak Barnett, on China; 
Richard D. Robinson, on Turkey; Richard 
H. Nolte, on the Middle East; and Lawrence 
W. Witt, on Brazil. The same mén partici- 
pated as visiting specialists during the 
spring term in an inter-departmental sem- 
inar. The focus of the seminar was on 
problems of introducing change. The coop- 
erating departments were: Agricultural 
Economics, Economics, Foreign Studies, 
History, Political Science, Psychology, and 
Sociology and Anthropology Kenneth 
Tiedke represented the Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology in this inter- 
disciplinary project. 

Mississippi Southern College. John H. 
Allen joined the faculty as assistant pro- 
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fessor of sociology at the beginning of the 
winter quarter. He has been working to- 
ward the doctorate at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

In the fall, the Department of Sociology 
released a Mississippi population distribu- 
tion map—one in a projected demographic 
series. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Seth 
W. Russell, formerly assistant dean of the 
School of Liberal Arts and head and pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Pennsylvania 
State University, has begun his duties as 
dean of the School of Applied Arts and 
Sciences 

Willis Raff, formerly at Hamline Univer- 
sity, has become instructor in social science. 

Courtney B. Cleland spent the summer 
as a senior social analyst for the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life 
in Saskatchewan. He did research on the 
rural homes project. 


University of Rhode Island. L. Guy 
Brown, professor of sociology and head of 
the Department of Sociology, is taking sab- 
batical leave during the year 1953-54; he is 
spending the year at Winter Park, Florida, 
where he plans to complete a _ writing 
project. 


Irving A. Spaulding is acting head of the 


department. He was elected to Phi Kappa 
Phi during the spring of 1953. He is cur- 
rently engaged in resident teaching and in 
research with the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Robert V. Gardner continues as assistant 
professor, on the resident teaching staff. 
On July 1, 1953, Robert G. Brown joined 
the teaching staff as instructor; during the 
preceding year, Brown was a member of 
the research staff of the Rhode Island Gov- 
ernor’s Commission to Study Problems of 
the Aged. On September 1, 1953, John B. 
Mitchell joined the staff as instructor and 
assumed responsibilities as a resident teach- 
er and as an Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice specialist in rural sociology. 


Vanderbilt University. Jay W. Artis has 
joined the Department of Sociology as an 
assistant professor. He will offer course 
work in Demography and Rural Sociology. 
He also will direct the laboratory of the 
Department of Sociology. 


Central University of Venezuela, Caracas, 
Venezuela. A ten-year “intellectual col- 
laboration” agreement has been signed with 
the University of Wisconsin. The agree- 
ment is designed to help in the expansion 
and modernization of the various divisions 
of the Venezuelan university system. The 
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agreement stipulates that the University of 
Wisconsin will make available a specified 
number of senior faculty members on an 
annual basis, and junior members on a 
permanent basis; and, when qualified per- 
sonnel are not available in Wisconsin, it 
will attempt to arrange to procure them 
from other institutions. The long-range 
nature of the program permits the planning 
of staff needs three years in advance, thus 
giving time for designated professors to 
prepare themselves linguistically. Instruc- 
tion in Venezuela is in Spanish. 

This cooperative program is unique in 
that no agencies or foundations other than 
the two collaborating institutions are in- 
volved. A joint committee of the two uni- 
versities will be in charge of its adminis- 
tration, with the secretary of the Central 
University as chairman. Homer J. Herriott, 
associate dean of the Graduate School, is 
chairman of the Wisconsin group. George 
W. Hill will be coordinator of the program. 

Although the program envisages collabo- 
ration in all of the disciplines, the most 
pressing needs in the first year’s operations 
are expected to be in the Social Sciences, 
Agricultural Sciences, Education, Medical 
Sciences, and other applied sciences. The 
program also provides for the joint em- 
ployment of some of the visitors in con- 
sultative and research capacities with min- 
isterial agencies of the government. The 
scholarship program by which Venezuelan 
students are sent to study at foreign uni- 
versities will likewise be expanded. The 
committee will assist in the placement of 
the students in universities which offer out- 
standing curricula in their proposed fields 
of concentration. 

James Silverberg, from the University of 
Wisconsin, has joined the Department of 
Sociology and Cultural Anthropology of 
the Central University as anthropologist. 
Additional staff members for the depart- 
ment, as well as for the Department of 
Economics, are being recruited under the 
foregoing plan for the next three academic 
years. 


State College of Washington. LaMar Em- 
pey has been appointed research assistant 
in the department for the current academic 
year. He is working on a Whitman County, 
Washington, study of the attitudes and 
practices of the farmers affecting the pro- 
duction and management of upland game. 
The study is supported in part by a grant 
of funds from the Washington State De- 
partment of Game. 

During the summer Paul H. Landis, state 
professor of rural sociology, directed a 
Marriage and Family Life Studytour in 
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Europe. Twenty advanced students accom- 
panied him on the tour, the purpose of 
which was to observe what other countries 
are doing to stabilize and enhance marriage 
and family life. The countries visited were 
France, England, Sweden, Germany, Den- 
mark, and Holland. The course was spon- 
sored by the State College of Washington 
and the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, and directed by the State University 
of New York, State Teachers College at 
New Paltz. 


Wayne University. An undergraduate 
major in anthropology was instituted in 
the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology in the fall of 1952. About a dozen 
undergraduate majors are enrolled. The 
major departmental offerings are augment- 
ed by physical anthropological work avail- 
able under Gabriel Lasker and F. Gaynor 
Evans in the Anatomy Department of the 
College of Medicine, in prehistory and in 
folklore under George Lechler and Thelma 
James of the History and English Depart- 
ments, and in musicology by Bruno Nettl 
of the Music Department. 


Stephen C. Cappannari has been ad- 


vanced in rank to assistant professor. After 
working as the consultant for the Work- 
shop in Supervision at San Jose State Col- 


lege in the summer session of 1952, he 
taught at San Francisco State College in a 
post-session course on “India, an Area 
Study in Intercultural Relations.” For the 
past year he has served as anthropological 
consultant and lecturer to the psychiatric 
staff of Northville (Michigan) State Hos- 
pital. 

James Boyd Christensen gave an area 
course on Africa at the Mission Institute, 
Fordham University, during the summer. 
Christensen had done field work in West 
Africa among the Fanti of the Gold Coast. 
In addition to teaching courses in General 
Anthropology at Wayne University, he has 
added to the anthropology offerings a 
course on Negro Africa and one on the 
Negro in the New World. In October, he 
attended the conference on contemporary 
Africa sponsored by the National Research 
Council, at Princeton University. 

Norman D. Humphrey spent the aca- 
demic year 1952-53 as a field man for the 
Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of 
the Social Science Research Council; he 
was engaged in interviewing Mexican na- 
tionals who had attended American uni- 
versities. He participated in the conference 
on findings of domestic and foreign staff 
members of the SSRC Committee, held at 
Ithaca, N. Y., in August, 1953. Humphrey 
taught a seminar in Personality and Cul- 
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ture during the spring quarter of 1953 at 
Mexico City College. 

Gabriel Lasker and Bernice A. Kaplan 
have returned from a brief summer field 
trip to Mexico. With Charles Leslie, Kap- 
lan made a study of the methods of mescal 
manufacture in Mitla. Lasker collected 
demographic data in connection with his 
studies of the size of breeding populations. 
Lasker recently assumed the editorship of 
Human Biology, a quarterly journal of re- 
search devoted to human genetics, growth 
and aging, bioanthropology, and demog- 
raphy. 

Bruno Nettl has joined the staff of the 
Music Department. He received his Ph.D. 
in musicology from Indiana University, in 
June, 1953, with a dissertation on “Ameri- 
can Indian Music North of Mexico: Its 
Styles and Areas.” He is teaching a course 
in American Music, of which half is de- 
voted to ethnic productions. 


Western Reserve University. Joseph W. 
Eaton, on leave from the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology at Wayne Uni- 
versity, has joined the faculty of the School 
of Applied Social Sciences as visiting pro- 
fessor of social science. Eaton will intro- 
duce into the social-work curriculum cur- 
rent material and points of view from the 
related social sciences, such as cultural 
anthropology, social psychology, political 
science, and economics. The work is being 
financed by a $50,700 grant from the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation over a three-year 
period. 


PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Committee for Economic Development. 
The Business-Education Committee, whose 
membership is divided between nationally 
known business executives and educators, 
sponsors economic research and education 
projects in cooperation with colleges and 
secondary-school groups throughout the 
country. Since 1947, the committee has co- 
operated with twenty-five colleges ami uni- 
versities to establish college-community 
economic research centers. Each project 
draws together leading business executives 
and faculty members to determine local 
and regional economic problems, conduct 
research, and provide guidance toward pos- 
sible solutions. Colleges and universities 
at which college-community economic re- 
search projects have been established in- 
clude: University of Arkansas, Brown Uni- 
versity, University of Colorado, Emory Uni- 
versity, Iowa State College, Lewis and 
Clark and Reed Colleges (jointly), Univer- 
sity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
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Northwestern University, University of 
North Carolina, Occidental and Pomona 
Colleges (jointly), University of Rochester, 
University of Wisconsin, Southern Metho- 
dist University, and University of Okla- 
homa. Others are being organized at the 
University of Alabama, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Tulane University, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis), Syracuse University, 
University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, and University of Washington 
(Seattle). William A. Patterson, president 
of United Air Lines, was recently appoint- 
ed chairman of the Business-Education 
Committee. 


Community Service, Inc. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, president, is in West Africa where he 
has been appointed as adviser to the Gold 
Coast government. He is consulting on the 
Volta River project, which involves dam 
construction for power development, plans 
for an aluminum plant, and relocation of 
population. The construction of a reservoir 
covering a two-thousand-square-mile area 
may involve the moving of considerable 
population, while the assembling of con- 
struction forces for this half-billion-dollar 
project will involve other population ad- 
justments 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Canadian Department of Agriculture. 
Frank Uhlir spent six weeks on leave of 
absence during August as a lecturer in edu- 
cational sociology at the University of Al- 
berta. 

During August, 1953, Helen C. Abell as- 
sisted in conducting a short course on 
methods and objectives in working with 
rural people, at Queen’s University. The 
department is now undertaking a study 
which attempts to trace the relocation of 
several hundred rural people who have 
been displaced from their farms and homes 
by the establishment of a military training 
center. 


CONFERENCES 


American Public Health Association. The 
8lst annual meeting of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association and the annual ses- 
sions of forty related organizations were 
held in New York City, November 9-13. 
Public health workers—physicians, den- 
tists, nurses, engineers, statisticians, vet- 
erinarians, sanitarians, nutritionists, health 
educators, entomologists, biologists, sociol- 
ogists, and others—attended the sessions. 
The theme of the meetings was “Meeting 
the Health Needs of the Community.” Ses- 
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sions were devoted to industrial hygiene 
and sanitation, school health programs, nu- 
trition and dietary developments, control of 
animal disease, maternal and child health, 
accident prevention, home nursing, labora- 
tory and engineering developments, and 
work with handicapped children of various 
types. Reginald M. Atwater is executive 
secretary of the association. 


First International Congress on Group 
Psychotherapy. All individuals and groups 
who are interested in group psychotherapy 
are invited to participate in the congress 
to be held in Toronto, August 12-14, 1954. 
The membership of the sponsoring com- 
mittees includes representative group psy- 
chotherapists. The sponsoring organizations 
include: the American Society of Group 
Psychotherapy and Psychodrama and the 
American Sociometric Association. Inter- 
ested persons should write to J. L. Moreno, 
director, Organizing Committee, Room 327, 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., for 
further information. 


FELLOWSHIPS, GRANTS, AND AWARDS 


American Institute of Cooperation. The 
Stokdyk Award of $500 has been an- 
nounced for the best Master’s thesis in the 
field of agricultural cooperation. Require- 
ments for the award are the following: 
The graduate study must be completed 
during the fiscal year of the Institute, July 
1, 1953—-June 30, 1954. A copy of the thesis 
must be sent to the Institute office at 744 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
by June 15, 1954, to be included in the 
present contest. Copies of the thesis will 
become the property of the Institute. The 
entries will be judged by a competent com- 
mittee chosen from the land-grant colleges 
and universities. The student entering the 
contest must be enrolled in an accredited 
college or university, and at least three 
theses must be entered in the contest, in 
any one year, before a winner will be se- 
lected. The presentation of the award will 
be made at the annual Summer Session 
of the Institute. 


OBITUARIES 
Joun BEN HOLLAND (1910-1953) 


John B. Holland, age 43, died June 28, 
in Havana, Cuba. He was a social scientist 
on the staff of the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Science. He was also asso- 
ciate professor at Michigan State College, 
with a dual appointment in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology in the 
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School of Science and Arts and in the De- 
partment of Social Science in the Basic 
College. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa and was granted the Ph.D. 
degree by Michigan State College in 1950. 
In addition to teaching, Holland partici- 
pated in research projects of the Social Re- 
search Service. His research included stud- 
ies on minority groups and community 
health action in rural areas. 

Dr. Holland was on the threshold of a 
very promising career. His brilliant mind 
and unusual ability to direct his energies 
in fruitful channels were readily recog- 
nized by his colleagues and students. He 
was the cherished friend of all who knew 
and worked with him. Michigan State Col- 
lege and the social sciences suffered a great 
loss in his untimely death. 

Leo A. HAAK. 


State College, 
Michigan 


Michigan 
Kast Lansing 


WENDELL F. KUMLIEN (1888-1953) 


Dr. W. F. Kumlien, professor of rural 
sociology at South Dakota State College, 
died October 14, 1953. He had been in ill 
health for several months. Professor Kum- 
lien was a native of Wisconsin. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Lawrence College in 1911, his M.S. from 
the University of Wisconsin and, in 1941, 
his Ph.D. from the same institution. Dr. 
Kumlien was interested in rural people and 
their institutions and problems. After grad- 
uating from college he spent five years in 
India as a teacher. Following his return 
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from India, Dr. Kumlien came to South Da- 
kota State College. His first assignment in 
South Dakota was in the Extension Service, 
where he advanced from county agent to 
acting extension director. 

In 1925 he was instrumental in establish- 
ing a separate Department of Rural So- 
ciology. For a number of years Dr. Kum- 
lien was the only sociologist on the faculty. 
During the 28 years he was department 
head and rural sociologist he devoted his 
time to teaching and research. Under his 
guidance and through his untiring efforts, 
the department grew in importance. At the 
time of his death there were five full-time 
staff members, and the department offerings 
had grown from a few courses to a cur- 
riculum for an undergraduate major and, 
finally, to a major for the Master’s degree 
in rural sociology. As a rural sociologist he 
published 18 bulletins, 109 mimeographed 
pamphlets, and numerous articles and cir- 
culars. 

Members of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety will remember him for his work on 
various committees. Dr. John W. Headley, 
president of South Dakota State College, 
paid the following tribute to Professor 
Kumlien: “State College lost one of its 
most able professors with the passing of 
Dr. Kumlien. During his more than thirty 
years of service on the staff, his teaching 
and research work have always been of a 
high quality. He has performed a great 
service for South Dakota.” 


HOWARD M. SAUER. 


South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dakota 
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Route 1 

University of Dubuque 

lowa State College 

2144 Sunset Drive 


KANSAS (6) 


University of Wichita 
Kansas State College 

1308 Highland 

Mt. St. Scholastica College 
1741 Vermont Street 

St. Benedict's College 


KENTUCKY (14) 


University of Kentucky 
University of Kentucky 
1120 S. Limestone Street 
Box 276 
University of Kentucky 
BAE, USDA, c/o University of 
Kentucky 
10% KE. Broadway 
University of Kentucky 
University of Kentucky 
University of Kentucky 
200 Lincoln Avenue 
University of Kentucky 
112 Military Street 
University of Kentucky 


LOUISIANA (21) 


Box 10, Louisiana College 
Louisiana State University 
Loyola University 
Southern University 
Louisiana State University 
Southern University 


West Lafayette 
Notre Dame 
Meron 

Goshen 

Goshen 
Rochester 
Lafayette 
Indianapolis 4 
Indianapolis 7 

Fort Benjamin Harrison 
Lafayette 

Noblesville 


Ames 

Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Ames 

Ames 
Woodward 
Cedar Falls 
Ames 
Cedar Falls 
Iowa Falls 
Iowa Falls 
Ames 

Britt 

Ames 
Indianola 
Des Moines 12 
Cedar Falls 
Dubuque 
Des Moines 5 
Paullina 
Dubuque 
Ames 

Ames 


Wichita 
Manhattan 
Salina 
Atchison 
Lawrence 
Atchison 


Lexington 
Lexington 
Lexington 
Salyersville 
Lexington 


Lexington 
Louisville 
Lexington 
Lexington 
Lexington 
Lexington 
Lexington 
Georgetown 
Lexington 


Pineville 
Baton Rouge 3 
New Orleans 
Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge 3 
Baton Rouge 





Heberle, Rudolf 
*Hillery, George, Jr 
Hitt, Homer L 
Hyde, Roy E 
*Jones, J. H., Jr 
Kaplan, Ben 
*Miller, Raymond H 
*Morgan, Grace 
Parenton, Vernon J. 
Price, Paul H. 
*Robichaux, Wayne 
*Storla, C. Albert 
Thompson, Susanne 
Waddell, H. Clayton 
*Watson, Ora V. 


Sizer, Leonard M. 


Ducoff, Louis J. 
Fitzgerald, Sherman K 
Hoffsommer, Harold 
Howes, John Baxter 
Isenberg, Robert M 
Matthews, M. Taylor 
Melvin, Bruce L. 
Nelson, William T. 
Roberts, Roy L 
Rohrer, Wayne 
Roth, Norman R 
#Taeuber, Conrad 
#Taeuber, Irene (Mrs. 
White, James E. 


Gross, Neal 
*Kelley, John D 
Zimmerman, Carle C. 


Beegle, J. Allan 
Brown, Maxwell (Rev.) 
Bubolz, George (Rev.) 
*Gettel, Gerhard F. 
Gibson, Duane L. 
*Hague, Bart 

Hoffer, Charles R. 
*Kurtz, Richard A. 
Loomis, Charles P. 
Miller, Paul A 
*Ortmeyer, Carl E 
Robinson, William McKinley 
*Schroeder, W. Widick 
Schuler, Edgar A. 
*Sonnenburg, Helenan 
Sower, Christopher 
*Stabler, George M 
Steinicke, David G. 
Thaden, Jobn F. 
Turkel, Henry 

*Witt, Lucille N. 


*Bonwell, Mary R 
*Deininger, Marian MacNeil 
Dvoracek, D. C. 

Hynes, Emerson 

*Student membership 
@Joint membership 


MEMBERSHIP LIST, 1953 


Louisiana State University 
Louisiana State University 
Loulsiana State University 
Southeastern Louisiana College 
Louisiana State University 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Louisiana State niversity 
Louisiana State niversity 
Loulsiana State niversity 
Louisiana State niversity 
Louisiana State niversity 
Louisiana State University 

Box Sé4i, University Station 
4200 Seminary Place 

Louisiana State University 


MAINE (1) 


306 Union Street 


MARYLAND (14) 


305 Mansfield Road 

University of Maryland 
University of Maryland 
Westminster Theological Seminary 
300 Southampton Drive 
University of Maryland 
University of Maryland 
Maryland State College 

4404 Bywood Lane 

University of Maryland 
University of Maryland 

izz2 Sheridan Street 

4222 Sheridan Street 

660 Beacon Road, Northwest Park 


MASSACHUSETTS (3) 


20 Oxford Street 
20 Clyde Street 
6 Cliff Street 


MICHIGAN (21) 


Michigan State College 
379 East Chicago 

151 Stoddard Avenue 
2610 Gratiot Road 
Michigan State College 
University of Michigan 
Michigan State College 
Michigan State College 
Michigan State College 
Michigan State College 
2234 Dixboro Road 
1414 Low Road 
Michigan State College 
Wayne University 
Michigan State College 
Michigan State College 
Michigan State College 
2223 Seminole Drive, Rt. 2 
Michigan State College 
#0 West Boston Blvd. 
448 Haslett Street 


MINNESOTA (16) 


1004 Summit Avenue 
21 32nd Avenue 8. 
University Farm 

St. John’s University 


Baton Rouge 3 
Baton Rouge 3 
Baton Rouge 3 
Hammond 

Baton Rouge 3 
Lafayette 

Baton Rouge 3 
Baton Rouge 3 
Baton Rouge 3 
Baton Rouge 3 
Baton Rouge 3 
Baton Rouge 3 
Baton Rouge 3 
New Orleans 22 
Baton Rouge 3 


Bangor 


Silver Spring 
College Park 
College Park 
Westminster 
Silver Spring 
College Park 
College Park 
Princess Anne 
Bethesda 14 
College Park 
College Park 
Hyattsville 
Hyattsville 
Silver Spring 


Cambridge 38 
Belmont 78 
Wtiuchester 


East Lansing 
Coldwater 
East Lansing 
Maryaville 
East Lansing 
Ann Arbor 
East Lansing 
East Lansing 
East Lansing 
Fast Lansing 
Ann Arbor 
Kalamazoo 41 
Fast Lansing 
Detroit 1 
East Lansing 
East Lansing 
East Lansing 
Okemos 

East Lansing 
Detroit 2 
East Lansing 


Minneapolis 5 
Minneapolis 6 
St. Paul 1 
Collegeville 
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Martinson, Floyd M. 
*Metaweh, Ibrahim 
Miller, Ralph E. 
Nelson, Lowry 


Olmsted, Ann G. (Mrs.) 


*Orman, A. A. D. 
Ramsey, Charles E. 
*Roe, John 

Smythe, Frederick K. 
Swain, William A. 
Taves, Marvin J. 
*Toews, Jacob A. 


*Allen, Jobn H 
Brewster, Edward E. 
Kurrus, John N. 
Davis, W. Milan 
Dickins, Dorothy 
Kaufman, Harold F. 
King, Morton B., Jr. 
Loftin, Marion T 


#Pedersen, Edna Strong 


#Pedersen, Harald A. 
Rivers, Dorris W. 


*Blume, George T. 
Comfort, Richard O. 
*Coughenour, C. Milton 
Greer, Paul 

Gregory, Cecil L. 
*Hassinger, Edward W. 
Hepple, Lawrence M, 
*Holik, John 8. 
Lionberger, Herbert F. 
Lively, Charles E. 
McNamara, Robert L. 
Miller, Frank 

Nolte, Ernest F. 
Snyder, Claude 
#Steward, Margaret 
#Steward, Newell 


Kraenzel, Carl F. 
Willson, Edwin A. 


Anderson, A. H 
Dixon, George 1. J. 
Hoiberg, Otto G. 


Hlenssler, Frederick W. 


Quarles, Mary Anno 


*Ransohoff, Mre. Nicholas 8. 


*Frederick, Dorothea Travis (Mrs.) 


Geddes, Ezra W 
Johansen, Sigurd 
*Springer, Ethel 


Anderson, W. A. 
Barrus, George L. 
#Boek, Walter E. 


*Student membership 


#@Joint membership 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Gustavus Adolphus College 
2300 Como Avenue, 8. E. 
Iniversity Farm 
‘niversity of Minnesota 
niversity of Minnesota 
Iniversity Farm 
niversity of Minnesota 
$23 Union Street 
306 6Pleasant Avenue 
Macalester College 
205 Commonwealth 
University Farm 


MISSISSIPPI (11) 


Mississippi Southern College 
Rust College 

Mississippi! Southern College 
Okolona College 

Box 235 

Box 324 

Box 473 

Box 866 

Box 751 

Box 751 

Box 866 


MISSOURI (16) 


University of Missouri 
925 Fairmount Blvd. 
University of Missouri 
One, Hortense Place 
University of Missouri 
11 8. Willlams Avenue 
Iniversity of Missouri 
niversity of Missouri 
Iniversity of Missouri 
‘niversity of Missouri 
'niversity of Missouri 
Iniversity of Missouri 
135 Bompart Avenue 
1720 Chouteau Avenue 
Box 218 
Box 218 


MONTANA (2) 


Montana State College 
Montana State College 


NEBRASKA (3) 


University of Nebraska 
3121 “W" Street 
University of Nebraska 


NEW JERSEY (3) 


Pine Twig Farm, R. D. 
&30 Cariton Avenue 
138 Bath Avenue 


NEW MEXICO (4) 


2312 Cactus Avenue 
University of New Mexico 
New Mexico A. & M. College 
417 B. Palace Place 


NEW YORK (52) 


Cornell University 
220 Latta Road 
N. Y. State Department of Health 


St. Peter 
Minneapolis 14 
St. Paul 1 

St. Paul 1 
Minneapolis 14 
St. Paul 1 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Park Rapids 
St. Paul 5 

St. Paul 8 

St. Paul 1 


Hattiesburg 
Holly Springs 
Hattiesburg 
Okolona 
State College 
State College 
University 
State College 
State College 
State College 
State College 


Columbia 
Jefferson City 
Columbia 

St. Louis 8 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Webster Groves 19 
St. Louis 3 
Lilbourn 
Lilbourn 


Bozeman 
Bozeman 


Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 


Ringoes 
Plainfield 
Long Branch 


Silver City 
Albuquerque 
State College 
Sante Fe 


Ithaca 
Rochester 12 
Albany 1 





#Boek, Jean K. (Mrs.) 
Bright, Margaret L. 
Brunner, Edmund de8. 
*Cummings, Gordon J. 
Cyr, Frank W. 


*Davila, Cecilia G 
Davis. Kingsley 
Dirkes, Mrs. Robert F 


Duthie, Mary Eva 
*Frishbee, Elwood K 
*Gilpin, Robert G 
*Hariri, M. § 
Hotchkiss, Wesley A 
*Igun, Adenola Abisola 
Infield, Henrik F 
Jones. Robert Cuba 
*Khan, Mariam (Mrs.) 
*Khoury, Mounir 
Larson, Olaf F. 
*Livingston, Thelma H 
*Longest, James W 
Lorge, Irving 


McMinn, Gerald W. (Rev.) 
Moe, Edward O. 
Montgomery, James E. 
*Mroueb, Haseeb H 
Paw-U, Richard 
*Perry, Rupert (Miss) 
*Ploch, Louis A 
Polson, Robert A 
Randolph, Henry 8 
Rasmussen, Albert T 
Reeder, William 
Rodehaver, Myles W. 
Ryan, Bryce 

Sanford, Glenn F. (Rev.) 
Santopolo, Frank A. 
Saunders, Richard P. 
Senior, Clarence 
Shalaby, Mohamed M. 
Standing, T. G., Sr. 
Taletz, Philip 
*Tidwell, Alba (Mrs.) 
Tripp, Thomas Alfred 
Wayland, Sloan 


White, James R. 
Whitman, Lauris B. 


Williams, Robin M., Jr. 
Williamson, Ralph L. 


Abernethy, George L. 
*Barnett, William E. 
Binkley, O. T 
Blackwell, Gordon W 
+Bobbitt, Robert McD. 
*Connor, Ruth M. 
*Denton, Alfred M., Jr. 
Douglass, Joseph H 
*Freeman, Charles 
*Ghonemy, Mohamed Riad 
Green, James W 
Ilamilten, C. Horace 
Hay, Donald G 


*Student membership 
#Joint membership 
tContributing membership. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST, 1953 


8 Stonehenge Lane 
Apt. 2B, 325 West 108th St. 
525 W. 120th St. 


Columbia University, Teachers 
College 

Apt. 2F, 7 West Sth Street 

Columbia University 

1% E. 44th St., Girl Scouts 
of U.8.A. 

Cornell University 

108 Homer Avenue 

Cornell University 

345 Riverside Drive 

287 Fourth Avenue 

100 Riverside Drive 

Van Wagner Rd., R.D. 3 

Box 2, United Nations 

224 East 89th Street 

706 East Buffalo Street 

Cornell University 

OT West 124th Street 

Cornell University 

Columbia University, Teachers 
College 

St. Bonaventure University 

Cornell University 

R. D. 3 

706 East Buffalo 

73-18 268rd Street 

1230 Amsterdam Avenue 

Cornell University 

Cornell University 

1% Fifth Avenue 

1100 8. Goodman Street 

Cornell University 

15 Prospect Street 

Cornell University 

1™ Fifth Avenue 

Fordhem University 

United Nations Plaza 

15 Claremont Avenue 

201 West 105th Street 

New York State College 

Cornell University 

1230 Amsterdam Avenue 

287 Fourth Avenue 

Columbia University, Teachers 
College 

505 Linn Street 

National Council of Churches, 
207 Fourth Avenue 

Cornell University, Morrill Hall 

Cornell University, Anabel 
Taylor Hall 


NORTH CAROLINA (24) 


Davidsen College 

North Carolina State College 
Baptist Theological Seminary 
Box 1171 

Idlewild Place 

Box 1286 

Box 1308 

State Teachers College 

North Carolina State College 
Box 5683, State College Station 
002 Canterbury Road 

Box 5428, State College Station 
1410 Alabama Avenue 


Albany 

New York 
New York 27 
King Ferry 


New York 27 
New York 
New York 27 


New York 17 
Ithaca 
Comstock 
Ithaca 

New York 25 
New York 10 
New York 27 
Poughkeepsie 
New York 17 
New York 28 
Ithaca 
Ithaca 

New York 27 
Ithaca 


New York 27 
St. Bonaventure 
Ithaca 
Trumansburg 
Ithaca 

Glen Oaks, L. 1. 
New York 27 
Ithaca 

Ithaca 

New York 10 
Rochester 20 
Ithaca 
Canton 
Ithaca 

New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Albany 3 
Ithaca 

New York 
New York 


New York 
Ithaca 


New York 10 
Ithaca 


Ithaca 


Davidson 
Raleigh 
Wake Forest 
Chapel Hill 
Littleton 
Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill 
Fayetteville 
Kaleigh 
Raleigh 
taleigh 
Raleigh 
Durbam 
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Hendricks, Garland A 
Hubbard, J. C 
Johnson, Elmer H 
Lowry, Sheldon G 
Mayo, Selz C 

Odum, Howard W 
Perey, John E. (Rev.) 
*Smith, Vara M. (Mra.) 
Terrell, L. G. (Mra.) 
Vanee, Rupert B 
Williams, F. A 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Southeastern Baptist Seminary 
Box 5&1 

North Carolina State College 
North Carolina State College 
North Carolina State College 
Box 1019 

3 Victoria Road 

Rn. PD. 5. Wilder Grove 
Teachers College 
University of North 
A & T College 


Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA (6) 


Robert Blair 
Cleland. Courtney B 
Huff, Harold 8 

Munch, Peter A 
Petchell, Fred W 
Russell, Seth W 


Campbell 


Andrews, Wade H 
Bogue, Donald J 


Harold BR 
Darwin D 
(Rev.) 


Capener 
Clupper 
Day, Leroy J 
Falconer, J. I 
#tlouser, Leah (Mre) 
#ilonser, Paul M 
Kevs, Samuel N 
Kirkpatrick, E. L 
Ludlow, Willlam L 
Mangus, A. R 

Miller, Roy D 
#Morgan, Arthur E 
#Morgan, Griscom 
Oyler, Merton D 
Puckett, Newbell N 
Raid, Howard D 
Reuss, Carl F 
Schmidt, J. P 

*Stein, Daniel R 
Templin, Ralph T 


(Rev.) 


University of North Dakota 
1241—11% Street, N 
Wesley College 
University of North 
401 lith Street 
North Dakota State College 


Dakota 


OHIO (22) 


Ohio State University 

Scripps Foundation, Miami} 
University 

Ohlo State University 

R. DPD. 4 

Alexandria Baptist Church 

Ohio State University 

201 N. Willow 

Kent State University 

Rox 263 

Marietta College 

Muskingum College 

Ohio State University 

Konebrake Theological 

Community Service, Ine 

Community Service, Ine 

184 Fast Tulane Road 

Western Reserve University 

Bluffton College 

7\)> Montrose Avenue 

Obio State University 

36 South Street 


R. R. 1 


Seminary 


OKLAHOMA (7) 


Jobn C 
John Gray 
Otis Durant 
Hamner, Edward D 
LaCamp, Ira Rex 
Powell, Reed M 
Tarver, James D 


Releher 
Irown 
Duncan 


Gienn A 
Anne 
Edith J 
Ross J 
Paul 


Bakkum 
*Bergholz 
Freeman 
Griffeth 
Hontgshelm 


PEN 


Renee 
Allison, Francis W 
*Avers, Mary E 
tRartholomew, Alfred C 
*BRealer, Robert Charles 
Blizzard, Samuel W. 


*AbDramson 
(Rev.) 


*Student membership 
#Joint membership 
tContributing membership 


Oklahoma A & M College 
Eastern Oklahoma A & M College 
Oklahoma A & M College 
Phillips University 

206 College 
University 
Oklahoma 


of Oklahoma 
A & M College 


OREGON (5) 


f21 North 38th Street 
Oregon State College 

2820 Orchard Street 
Northwest Christian College 
Lewis and Clark College 


(39) 


Street 


NSYLVANIA 


118 South Allen 
72 Church Street 
Merry Hill Road 
32 College Avenue 


Pennsyivania State 
Pennsylvania State 


University 
University 


Wake Forest 
Durham 
Raleigh 
Raleigh 
Raleigh 
Chapel Hill 
Asheville 
Raleigh 
Winston-Salem 
Chapel Hill 
Greensboro 


Grand Forks 
Fargo 
Grand Forks 
Grand Forks 
Bismarck 
Fargo 


Columbus 


Oxford 
Columbus 
Rucyrus 
Alexandria 
Columbus 
Kent 

Kent 
Waynesville 
Marietta 

New Concord 
Columbus 10 
Dayton 

Yellow Springs 
Yellow Springs 
Columbus 2 
Cleveland 6 
Bluffton 
Columbus 9 
Columbus 
Oberlin 
Cedarville 


Stillwater 
Wilburton 
Stillwater 
Enid 
Poteau 
Norman 
Stillwater 


Corvallis 
Corvallis 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Portiand 7 


State College 
Montrose 
Lemont 
Lancaster 
State College 
State College 





Brown, Emory J 

Buck, Roy C 
*Bylund, Bruce 
*Byrn, Darcie E 
*Dougilas, George V 
DuWors, Richard E 
Eshleman, Robert F 
Gordon, W. R 

Gretl Morris 8 
Grottenthaler, Joseph E 
*Haldeman, W ‘ 
*Hamilton, Owen S 

Hess, Walter L 
*Hostetler, John A 
Jackson, Herbert C 
John, M. E 
*Lefes, William 8S 
Mather, William G 
*Nolan, Francena L 
Nve, Ivan 
*Prodipto, Roy 
*Samson, A’Delbert 
Scheifele, Theodore C 
Shissler, Henry (Rev.) 
Smith, William M., Jr 
Stewart, Murray C 

S rtz, C. R 


(Rev.) 


, 
as, Earl Reigner (Rev.) 
Martin L. (Rev.) 


Hipolito 


Alberto E 


millo 


nrique 
lez, Martin 


fies, Carmen 

ler, H. Ellis 
Rivera Santos, Luis 
S kk Leo A 


Vazquez Calceerrada, Pablo B 
Vidal, José V 
#Wale, Fred G 


John B 
Irving A 
Vincent Heath 


Andrews, Columbus 

t i, Virlyn A 
Allen D 
A.C. (Rev.) 


K 


Sayvler, Ed 


*Westby, 


*Student membership 
#Joint membership 


MEMBERSHIP LIST, 1953 


Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania State University 
216 South Patterson Street 
110-B Maple Road 

Bucknell University 

Cedar Crest College 

“440 Woodland Drive 
Muhlenberg College 

250 Peffer Street 


251 East Park Avenue 


Herald Press 

Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

Pennsylvania State University 

hk. Db 

Pennsylvania State University 

Apt. 20. 445 8S. Gill Street 

Bucknell University 

Pennsylvania State University 

id North Main Street 

Lycoming College 

Pennsylvania State Universit 

R. PD. 2 


132 South Landis Street 

2000 North Ord Street 

212 West Beaver Avenue 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Pittsburgh 


PUERTO RICO (11) 


University of Puerto Rico 

College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts 

tox 607 

Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, Stop 19 

Box 432 

c/o Robinson School 

Box 3020 

Economic Development 
Administration 

Agricultural Experiment Station 


Dept. of Agriculture and Commerce 


Box 432 


RHODE ISLAND (3) 


University of Rhode Island 
University of Rhode Island 
Brown University 


SCUTH CAROLINA (4) 


Furman University 
Clemson College 
Winthrop College 


SOUTH DAKOTA (5) 


1328 Third Street 

7ll 7th Avenue 

South Dakota State College 
Yankton College 
Augustana College 


State College 
State College 
State College 
State College 
State College 
Lewisburg 
Allentown 
State College 
Allentown 
Harrisburg 
Lemont 

State College 
Slippery Rock 
Scottdale 


Philadelphia 31 
State College 
Sharpsville 
State College 
State College 
Lewisburg 
State College 
Lake Ariel 
Greenville 
Williamsport 
State College 
Homer City 
Grantville 
Hummelstown 
Harrisburg 
State College 
State College 
State College 
Pittsburgh 


Rio Piedras 


Mayaguez 
Rio Viedras 


Santurce 
San Juan 
Santurce 
San Juan 


San Juan 
Rio Piedras 
Santurce 
San Juan 


Kingston 
Kingston 
Providence 12 


Greenville 
Clemson 

Rock Hill 
Lake View 


Brookings 
Brookings 
Brookings 
Yankton 
Sioux Falls 
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Alexander, Frank D. 
Allred, C. E. 

*Artis, Jay W. 

Bonser, Howard J. 
Kloepfer, Herman J 
Luebke, B. H. 

Murray, Christopher P. 
Rapking, Aaron H 
Young, Loulse 


Bailey, Wilfrid C 
Baumbach, Bernard C. 
Bertrand, John R 
Brooks, Melvin 8 
Cox, Bonnle 

Firey, Walter 

Judy, Marvin T. 
#Leonard, A. L. 
*LeRay, Nelson 
#McBride, E. L 
*McEntire, Gerald 
*MceGregor, Joel 1. Jr. 
McGuire, Carson 
Nelson, Bardin H. 
Skrabanek, R. L. 
*Stewart, Louls A 
Watson, Walter T 
Williams, Hugh J. 
Wooten, Mattle Lloyd 


Black. Therel R 
Carter, Don C. 
DeHart, William A 


Hanks, L. M., Jr 
Zens, Paul L. 


*Duncan, James A. 
Fessler, Donald R. 
Folsom, Josiah C 
Garnett, William E. 
Gee, Wilson 
Harris, Marshall 
Maris, Paul V. 
*Marti, Fred R. 
Metzler, William H. 
Roberts, Harry W. 
Tate, Leland B, 
Taylor, Carl C, 
Verner, Coolle 
Wiley, J. Hundley 
Woofter, T. J 


Landis, Paul H 
Scantiand, Lots 
Sheeley, Arlene A. 
Slocum, Walter L 
Yoder, Fred R. 


Fiynn, Don 
Gray, Wayne T. 
Porter, Ward F. 


*Student membership 
@Joint membership 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


TENNESSEE (9) 


Timberlake Road, R. D. 3 


University of Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville College 
University of Tennessee 
413 Commerce Avenue 
Hiwassee College 


Searritt College for Christian 


Workers 


TEXAS (19) 


University of Texas 
Texas Lutheran College 
107 Lee Street 

304 Grove Street, § 
Extension Service 
University of Texas 
5734 Vanderbilt 


Texas Technological College 
287 W. Jefferson Boulevard 
Texas Technological College 


Texas A & M College 
e/o City Hall 
University of Texas 
Texas A & M College 
Texas A & M College 


Travis County Probation Dept 
Southern Methodist University 


3120 Greene Avenue 
Land O° Hills Lodge 


UTAH (3) 


Utah State Agricultural College 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Utah State Agricultural College 


VERMONT (2) 


Bennington College 
Marlboro College 


VIRGINIA (15) 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
1616 North Garfield Street 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


1701 Montebella Road 
441 24th Street, N. 
3166 North 18th Street 
251 James Street 

mon N. 13th Street 
Virginia State College 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


S130 North Abingdon 


University of Richmond 
2300 North Richmond Street 


WASHINGTON (5) 


State College of Washington 


Extension Service, WSC 
Rox 625, College Station 


State College of Washington 


Box 478, College Station 


WEST VIRGINIA (3) 
West Virginia Wesleyan 
Fairmont State College 
West Virginia University 


Knoxville 
Knoxville 
Nashville 
Knoxville 
Knoxville 16 
Knoxville 
Knoxville 2 
Madisonville 


Nashville 


Austin 

Seguin 

College Station 
College Station 
College Station 
Austin 

Dallas 
Lubbock 
Dallas 
Lubbock 
College Station 
Marlin 

Austin 12 
College Station 
College Station 
Austin 

Dallas 5 

Fort Worth 
Boerne 


Logan 
Logan 
Logan 


Bennington 
Marlboro 


Blacksburg 
Blacksburg 
Arlington 1 
Blacksburg 
Charlottesville 
Arlington 
Arlington 
Falls Church 
Arlington 
Ettrick 
Blacksburg 
Arlington 
Stanardsville 
Richmond 
Arlington 


Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 


Buckhannon 
Fairmont 
Morgantown 





Barton, John R. 
*Batho, M. G. 

Bayley, Ray W. G 
*Christiansen, Jobn R. 
Clark, Robert C 
*Cleland, Charles L. 
*Copp, James H. 
Drake, Alice 
Ellenbogen, Bertram L. 
*Fliegel, Frederick C. 
*Haller, A. O 
Hoffman, Oscar F. 
Kolb, J. H. 

*Krause, Jilly I. 
Kreitlow, Burton W. 
Marshall, Douglas G. 
Nylin, V. E. 

*Omari, Thompson Peter 
Przedpelski, B. J. 
Sewell, William H. 
*Sharp, Emmit F. 
*Straus, Murray A. 
Wileden, A. F. 
Wilkening, Eugene A. 


Silbermann, Alpbons 


*Carvalho y Ribeiro, A. B. 


*Freitas Marcondes, J. V. 
Magrassi de Sa, Jayme 


deSouza, Joao Goncalves 


Abell, Helen C. 
Baker, William B. 
Bradshaw, Anne F. 
#Bryce, G. P. 
#Bryce, L. W. 
Friesen, John K. 


Younge, Eva R. 


Westerman, George W. 
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A Statement Concerning the 


Continuing Need For Certain Back Issues 


This year a number of libraries have purchased complete sets 
of back issues—or as nearly complete as we could supply them. 
By advertising and letter-writing we have managed to secure 
quite a few copies of our out-of-print issues, but they are in 
demand as fast as we get them in. We hope all our members 
and readers will continue to help us find additional copies of 
these issues, which are: 


Critically Needed Less Critically Needed 


Volume Number Volume Number 
6 1 
7 2 
12 1, 2, 4 
13 2, 4 
(We will pay up to $1.00 per copy (We will pay up to $0.50 per copy 


for these—or we will be glad to accept for these—or we will be glad to accept 
them as a gift to the Society) them as a gift to the Society) 


Keeping the supply of the various issues even is a constant 
problem, due to fluctuations in the number of subscribers, errors 
in counting, mishaps, etc. Already our supply of the March 1953 
issue is lower than it should be, and much lower than that of the 
other 1953 issues. In order to build up our supply, we will be 
glad to buy back as many copies as we can get, at 50 cents per 
copy. (Or we will be happy to accept them as a gift!) 


Needed: March 1953 (Vol. 18, No. 1—this year) 


(We will pay up to $0.50 per copy) 


Write or send to 


A. Lee Coleman, Managing Editor 
Rural Sociology 

c/o University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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McGraw-Hill Books —for Your Students 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 
New third edition 


By Henry A. BowMan, Stephens Col- 
lege. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology 
and Anthropology. In press 


Here is a careful revision that brings all 
data and theoretical material up to date. 
The book is designed for functional 
courses in marriage education, primarily 
on the college freshman or sophomore 
level. The work is a personalized, posi- 
tive approach to the problems which 
students face in preparing for marriage, 
and helps them develop a philosophy, 
form correct attitudes, and make right 
choices in this preparation. 


- 


SOCIOLOGY 


By ARNOLD WILFRED GREEN, The Penn- 
sylvania State College. 553 pages, 
$5.50 


Here is a complete analysis of modern 
American Society that discerns the ma- 
jor trends of the present. Designed for 
elementary sociology courses, descriptive 
in approach, and drawing illustrative 
material from modern American life, 
this text offers a sound, provocative in- 
troduction to the field of sociology. 





SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


By Paut H. Lanonris, The State College 

of Washington, 205 pages, $3.75 (text 

edition available) 
Here is a sympathetic treatment of the 
adjustments which inevitably must be 
made when the student moves from high 
school to college with its intensified so- 
cial and scholastic competition. Written 
in a warm, lively fashion, it is based on 
the experiences of more than a thousand 
students. All persons interested in these 
transitional problems of teenagers will 
find this stimulating reading. 





SOCIAL DYNAMICS 


By Joseru B. GriTTLer, Iowa State Col- 
lege. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology. 346 pages, 
(clothbound) $4.00; (paperbound) 
$3.00 


A collection of well-selected cases from 
semipopular and technical literature for 
use in introductory courses in sociology. 
This book is well organized and coherent 
throughout, with particularly clear and 
relevant introductory material by the 
author for each selection. It should 
greatly help to clarify in the student’s 
mind many concepts and principles. 





| SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL | 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 





330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, WN. Y. 
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Gor Your Sociology Bookshelf... 
TWIXT THE CUP AND THE LIP 


Psychological and Socio-cultural Factors Affecting Food Habits 
By Marcaret CUSSLER and Mary L. DE GIVE 


$3.95 


“A remarkable interpretation of the sociological, cultural, and psycho- 
logical factors that affect rural food habits . . . The implications of this 
study are worthy of the serious attention of educators, administrators, 
and technologists .. . "—RURAL SOCIOLOGY. 


“A trail-blazing survey with implications for the sociologist, social 
worker, nutritionist, dietitian, and homemaker ... ”"—BOOKLIST, 
American Library Association. 

“This is one of the few really creative studies in food consumption since 
Ernst Engel.”-—CarLe C. ZIMMERMAN, Dept. of Soc. Relations, Harvard 
University. 


AND 


MARRIAGE, MORALS AND SEX IN AMERICA 


By Sripney DITZIon 


$4.50 


An eminently sound review of American attitudes toward every phase 
of relations between the sexes from colonial times to the present, making 
—_ the influence of our sex mores on the structure of American society 
today. 

“A history of ideas about this country’s sexual behavior from Columbus 
to Kinsey. And it is as complete a set of ideas, facts, and trends as one 
might wish to find .... Mr. Ditzion writes clearly and with humor... ” 
—-Lucy FREEMAN in N. Y. TIMES. 

“An outstanding and important piece of work . . . an unbiased search for 
whole truth. With the great mass of detailed research upon behavior 
which may be of only transitory or local importance, we need this kind 
of historical perspective . . . It is illuminating to learn how many current 
movements and ideas, presumed to be somewhat new, closely resemble 
ae of a century ago.”—JosepuH K. Fotsom, Prof. of Sociology, Vassar 
College. 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS--BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 


34 East 23d Street New York 10 
“The House of Scholarly and Specialized Studies” 
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FARMERS OF THE FUTURE 
A publication of the Columbia University Seminar on Rural Life. Edited 
by SLoan R. WAYLAND, EDMUND DES. BRUNNER, and FRANK W. CYR 


A series of seminar reports giving specific consideration to such topics as 
securing enough farmers for the land, acquiring and transmitting economic 
farming units, the implications of technological changes for the farmer of 
the future, the role of cooperatives in rural social organization, and the re- 
sponsibilities of education in building a sound rural life. The reports in- 
clude many recommendations for the formulation of rural policies by public 
and private agencies. 
(1953) 85 pp. Paper $1.00 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING BY NEIGHBORHOODS IN CENTRAL 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


By Paut L. Essert and Ropert West Howarp 


Sponsored jointly by the Institute of Adult Education and the New York 
State Central School Boards Educational Research Committee, this study 
shows clearly how neighborhood groups in rural settings can aid in educa- 
tional planning. Ways rural communities can benefit from increasing cen- 
tralization of education without losing the values of home rule and local 
independence are also suggested. 


(1952) 144 pp. Paper $2.25 


RURAL AMERICA AND THE EXTENSION SERVICE: 


A History and Critique of the Cooperative Agricultural 
and Home Economics Extension Service 


By EpMuUND DES. BRUNNER and E. Hsin Pao YANG 


Presents a well-rounded picture of the largest adult education agency in 
the world, the Cooperative Agricultural and Home Economics Extension Serv- 
ice—more commonly known as the Extension Service. The account provides 
not only a factual and historical record of development, but a critical and 
interpretative evaluation of programs and methods. 


(1949; second printing, 1950) 224 pp. Illus. Cloth $3.00 


PLANNING RURAL COMMUNITY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
By Frank W. Cyr and Henry H. LINN 
Presents and describes plans for entire buildings, for individual classrooms, 
and for a wide variety of facilities, such as combination gymnasium-auditori- 
ums, laboratories, shops, lunchrooms, health clinics, kitchens, libraries, and 
home economics rooms—plans for housing the school and community activi- 
ties which must be considered in building a rural school. Over 200 educa- 
tional consultants and architects helped sift, refine, and compile these ideas 
for school construction. 
(1949; second printing, 1950) 176 pp. Illus. Spiral $3.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 
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RURAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


A Textbook in Rural Sociology and Anthropology 


by CHaRLes P. Loomis, Head of Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
and Director of Social Research Service, Michigan State College; and 


J. ALLAN BEEGLE, Michigan State College. 


Based on a large amount of origi- 
nal research, this book treats ru- 
ral social groups from the view- 
point of the student who will later 
work in or with such groups. 


Unique in the employment of so- 
cial systems as a unifying frame 
of reference. Integrates findings 
from fields of rural sociology, so- 
ciometry, applied anthropology, 
and social theory. 


@ Graphical 


@ Rural life is treated in terms of 


seven clear-cut elements: family 
and informal groups — locality 
groups — social strata — religious 
groups — educational groups — 
political and occupational groups 
—and rural service agencies. 


materials are used 
throughout the book to facilitate 
teaching and understanding of 
materials otherwise found com- 
plicated. 


873 PAGES—5%” x 8%” PUBLISHED 1950 


@ @ 
For approval copies unite 
| 4 PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. + 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11. N.Y. 











SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Publication of 


Institute of Social and Economic Research, 
University College of the West Indies. 


For socio-economic, political, strategic and other reasons the 
Caribbean communities are playing an increasingly important part in 
the affairs of the Western world. With its diversity of ethnic groups 
and varied loeal practices and traditions the Caribbean offers notable 
opportunities for the study of social relations, economic growth, 
politieal action and eultural change. It is these relationships which, 
in the main, receive attention in SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 

Published: Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4: Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

To be published: From 1954 as a quarterly. 

Subscription per Vol. (4 Nos.): £ 1.10.0; U.S. $4.25; W.I. $7.20. 
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By 

Alfred C. Kinsey 
Wardell B. Pomeroy 
Clyde E. Martin 
Paul H. Gebhard 





and others on the staff 
of the Institute for Sex Research 
at Indiana University. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN FEMALE 


One of the important differences between this book and 
the earlier study on the male is the attention paid by 
the authors to the social significance of various types of 
sexual behavior. 

The sociologist and social worker will refer to the 
book again and again for factual information on such 
problems as: 


social factors which have influenced the notable change in 
female sexual behavior patterns over the past 40 years 


relation of pre-marital sexual experiences to the woman’s 
sexual adjustment in marriage 


the importance of such social factors as decade of birth 
and degree of religious devotion in influencing the 
woman’s sexual activity—-and the difference between 
female and male in this regard. 812 pages $8.00 


W. B. Saunders Company, West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
Send me copies of SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN FEMALE ©, $8.00 | 


My check or money order is enclosed. 


| 
NAME 7 
| 
| 





ADDRESS 
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FourtH EpDITION 


A STUDY OF RURAL SOCIETY 


A confirmed leader in the field 


J. H. Kolb E. deS. Brunner 


The Fourth Edition of A Study 
of Rural Society utilizes the 1950 
census data throughout, and the 
discussion is based on new defi- 
nitions used for the first time in 
this census. The scope of this 
important work has been broad- 
ened to allow comparisons with 
rural life in other lands and ma- 
terial on rural conditions in un- 
derdeveloped countries. Rural 
arts, rural recreation, and socio- 
logical aspects of economic poli- 
cies have also been included. 
Outstanding photographs and il- 
lustrations complete the text. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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Making Good Communities Better 
(Revised) 


By Irwin T. SANDERS 


This popular handbook has been entirely rewritten and revised 
to include the results of research and suggestions of readers in the 
three years since it was first published. A down-to-earth tool for 
community engineering. $2.50 


Sugar Country 

The Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950 
By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 

The unique culture of south Louisiana and other cane sugar pro- 
ducing areas of the continental United States is here examined as a 


distinctive way of life arising from the influence of a one-crop 
industry. $6.00 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS, LEXINGTON 
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